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UNIVERSITY 4 Bose a 
House, Nov. 11, 1852. 


OTICE IS HEREBY Gi GIVEN, That the 





following the M. Degree, an 
the a. for ) ts in Chemistry, Animal siology, 
egetable ology and Structural Botany. at the B. 
are from 4 het my oy hursday an 
ay, dhe 10th 7th, 18th and 19th instant, to the corresponding 
days of the ens 
By order 4 the Senate. 
R. W. ROTHMAN, Registr 








‘ARUNDEL SOCIETY.—ELGIN MARBLES. 
—CASTS from Mr. Cheverton’s reduction of the THESEUS 
4 re obtained on. application to Mr. Mackay,st Meare BaD. 
Cauaghs + Pall all East. Price 2is. (or to Members of 


del el Noaiety 1 ise iy 
CASTS of the ILISSUS, recently reduced by Mr. Cheverton to 
had on the 


theo game us scale, 
ro-deposited CASTS of the THESEUS are to be had at 
Messrs. —y 8, Regent-street ; price to Subscribers, 152. 15a. 
od “ok AUBRET BEZZI, Hon. Sec. 
Omics of the Arundel Society, Hore Ise _ 


[NSTITOTE of ACTUARIES. — ANNUAL 
AMINATIONS di LONDON an 





EDINBURGH 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that the MATHICULATION 
EXAMINATIONS of Agegeiatee of the Institute will place on 
sat pay. the 4th of December next, at 12 at Noo 
dates ‘must Exam e o—- ~\aed notice of their “intention to 
ome Fieusnes for 
By pea of tt the Council. 
SAMUEL BROWN, } Honorary 
J. HILL WILLIAMS,) Secretaries. 
12, St. J as London, 





EW YORK EXHIBITION of the INDUS. 
apruscatis Ne FUR SPACE are to be made to C. BUSCHEK, 
au 
CROBS, a ah ° wane all parti 
ition must be 
1853, at the latest. 








for shipment on or before 15th of Fe 





N A.M. of Cambridge, who took honours in 
Rector of a small parish, in a health agreea’ 

diestion. shout ies miles from. London ool on pont as frora — 
railway station, wishes to take CHARGE of THREE PUPILS 
one now hey his care), between the of 8 


sequivedAdavens Rev. A. re of Messrs 8 Swale & Wilson, 21, 
—- 


Great Russell-street, Bloo 
RIVATE TUITION.—A Married Cle 


raduate in honours, M.A. Oxon tuithaut pe 
acuivs . FEW PUPILS to educate for t! 
Orders. His house is 





man, 


charge), 
Universities or 


HOMAS HOOD’S GRAVE.—The publication 
in Eliza Cook’s Journal of “ Lines written at Kensall-green 
Geinetery has y yn ary —— express earnest 
to assist in ing a Fund for the purpose of placing a 
1 over the remains of “ Poor Hood.” - . 
al burst of merriment has echoed above ‘ Hood’s Comic 
aa — ad rides with all classes, For many a year he cheered 
our Chri th racy humour, that never wearied by 
its frivolity no ode fended its ‘ar and wide was he 
known as the Poet of Stine 1 the higher developement of his 
genius and the nobler purpose o: is muse were shown in such 
Gloxtous hymns as ‘ The Song a the Shirt’ and ‘The Bridge of 
ieee oe who have read either of these ms will acknow- 





P 

servant; and all who have laughed at his a wit, or sighed 

os. his human tenderness, are now earnestly solici ited to sare 
hat they can in aid of a purpose which is e praiseworthy in 

the living and due to the 


or the furthering of this design, the following gentlemen, mem- 


bamnee of the Whittington Club, have formed themselves into a Com- 
four, Mr. R. W. Roberts, 
r, Campbell Clarke, Mr. W. Stradwicke. 


Mr. H. Roscoe St. John, 
Mr. George Waller, 
Mr. John —- and 


Mr. 
Mr. Edward Copping, 
a J. Passmore Edwards, 


Mr ©.8. S sitddteton, 


Pe. the request of these gentlemen, Miss Eliza Cook has consented 
be Treasurer to the Fund, and Mr. John Watkins to be Hono- 


pI retary. 

Subscriptions will be received by Mr. William Siredwiche. at 
the Whitti: n o. Arundel-street. Strand ; the Office of 
— —_ oui , 3, Raquel, court, Fleet- street ; ry * Miss Eliza 

t Ormond-street, Bloo a ry and by Mr. John 
Watiine a yo “Westininst 
ce orders may be made a ‘to the Treasurer or 
sania Amount already contributed, 2362. 138, 

Future subscriptions will be announced ah. the Times and other 
papers. Every subscriber's name vil © r in liza Cook's 
Journal, JO ATKINS, Hon. Sec. 








RINTING. —BLACKBURN & BURT beg 
to acquaint Authors about to Publish that they execute, in 


the best manner, Works of every description, and give their per- 
sonal attention to the revising of the Proofs, by which accuracy 
is secu: heir founts of -type, from Pearl to English size, 


happy to treat for the  ~ of 

zines or other serials at the lowest remunerative rate. 
Address Buacksurn & Bunt, Printers, Holborn-hill, opposite 

St. Andrew’s Church. 


O GENTLEMEN ABOUT TO PUBLISH. 
—HOPE & CO., Publishers, Courier Office, 3S. 





Mar!- 
borough-street. undertake the Printing of Books, P as site ta. and 
Sermons, under usual charges, while le thelr -ublishing 


arrangements enable them to promote the in’ 
intrusted to their charge. . 


HOTOGR APE 7. Horne & Co.’s Iop1zep 
DION, for obtaini Vi d - 
traits in from three to thirt so} s according to cht = 
Portraits obtained by the Shove. for delicacy of detail rival the 
oicest erreotypes, specimens of which may be seen at their 
Establishment 


Also every description of Apparatus, Chemicals, &. &. used i 
this beautiful Art.—123 and TA 121, Ne Newgate-street. : ° ” 


HOTOGRAPHY. — COLLODION lodized 
with the Ammonio-lodide of iver). J.B. HOCKIN & Co. 


Chemists, 289, Strand, were one irs land who published the 
application of this agent (V Vide Athena ANE 14). Their “ta 


ion, price Tr oz. retains its 
city ‘and Colour unimpaired for months; it may be sent to any 

izing Compound mixed as requi 
manufa: and all Appa. 











od: 
Hookin ! & Co. 
Ki with the latest test Improvements, adapted to all the P' 
the open Co wey, Gians Wolke ehapeed to ene Capsere ¢ Laken 
ountry; a Oo aD. 
from the best makers; Waxed and lodized Papers, 4c. 


HOTOGRAPHERS. — Use BEAUFORD'S 


REGISTERS. DAGUERREOTYPE ACCELERATOR, 
which is pesomeng & PL mportant an auxiliary to the Photarne: ‘ic 


climate, and the 
J.B. ure Pure Chemi 





Art. All persons io igvention wi without a aomee © om the 
Inventor, are TERED WARN ED that they are 4 
selves liable process.—The 4. for wt 


as follow :—W eke plate, 2l.; half plate, 30s. A Year's semen, 
1. 1s, —Address (inclosing remittance), } Mr. Bravrorp, D, Hastings. 

HOTOGRAPH IC PICTURES.—A Selection 

f the chow. beautiful Prodastions may be seen at BLAND 

& LONG'S, 153 ere may also be procured Appa- 

ratus of every Uns co pure Chemicals for the practice of 


Calotype, and Glass Pichases for for the Stercosco: 

Buanp & Lane, Opticane. 1 Le yo Photographicai 
jastrement Makers, and Operative Chemists, 153, Fleet-street, 

ondon. 


PECTACLES and EYE-GLASSES adapted to 
uit every condition of near and distant sight by soem of of 
SMEE'S OPT OMETER, w es ag nes accu! the e: 
ep | tathe Bient ye I en, Sansa, Pu 
u 
| ~ 04 Miivand great convenience in the use of Pawroscoric 
Srscesctzs, os ev on 4 enable » Bese rr 3 look e hees songs them at 
objects, and over 
OPES of all kinds ana ot rhe mor ecnstrection, com- 
bintog erty witha args : and o 1.3 field of view 
> PE ‘ . — q~ ty ~~ oe Conte Adjustments. 
x no, Opticians, mat ing Adjestn and 
Ch omiea! Instrument Makers, 153, Fleet-street, London. 


YLO-IODIDE of SILVER.—IMPOR- 
TANT CAUTION —Mr. R. W. x vb trom the, fet Photo, 














eaatteally sit ti ro | in its own in markabl h 
neighbourhood, 16 miles West of London. ‘The highest cofren ens 
“Kidress Rev. BB. Ohare Association. Seu sae 





LADY of Se end TN and good connexion pro- 


to Boas and INSTRUC from FO 
PUPL , to whom she ream de 8 ~ 
tion with all the 


pnd — 4 = 
Teferences can be given. Inclusive terms, 100 Guineas — 
A.B. 9, ee Hlareweod-equare, London. — 


GIGNOR L. PERUGINI to inform his 
Friends and Pupils that he has RETURNED from Ital 
SOUR RE. now RESIDES at 4, ELIZABETH-STREET, EATON: 


N irre toep te &c., INSTRUCTOR WANTED. 
—The the Committee of Privy Council for Trade 
rig determined % establish a Nautical Cos ky Li 1, 
esting Commitieg wll be brepered to Tec APPLICA- 
Toxs scermpented with Testimonials, for the SITUATION of 
HEAD MAST: K, on or oa TUESDAY, the 30th of November 
Somert have all the sure Nery. ired for the situation of 


7 wil et anni 
an presen' is intended 














be from 10 a.m. to 1, and 
oe vox ™., mfr ive nate am the ce A 
rae ldremed te to the “ Chairman of the School 
plication for for Teal aster of the oe Wectical Behont® aod 





ee LITERARY SOCIETIES.—LECTURES. 


mercial 

Gallery of Illustration, 1: 

Hecht ner aga mat Li Lec- 

ail Grace the ines D the Life, Character, and yy 
Grace the late DUKE o° WELLINGTON. — Address as 
pre-paid, Gallery of Lilustration, 14, Regent-street. 


T°, ARCH ZOLOGISTS. — DESCRIPTIVE 
CATALOGUE of the remarkable Exhibition of I 





ANTIQUITIES, 
beld inthe the Belton 3 during the Inte Moning of Che Het 
that town. 
le.or by post 18. 6d. A 1h Appendix of a 1 








THE DUKES FUNERAL.—Sr. Mary-ue- 


aes RAND ue CEnnee, Somerset House, where Her 
Majesty on.—A few of 
covered an d numbered SEATS around the above Church may 
be had at the original advertised price, One a ay by makiug 

ap 2 Sa! vr. SAMUEL prep * Bouverie-street, 

his i deci the at pontion cx © ee manding a balfite irre. 





ALMER’S (ate Orpisn’s) FAMILY SUB- 
SCRIPTION LIBRARY, 27, Lame’s Conpuit-streer. 
The Public are Tespectfully informed that the best New Works 
be had from this Saberrintion y Subscribers of og One Guinea 
uu 


to any t free, on a Iioation to 
a Eerie Non-Subscribers 


r Annum. The Fami 

uses eng 5 
Grorce J. Parmer, 27 

supplied with books on liberal 





the to imagine that thet inferior com poun oe LA, 2 4A 
a5 ~ isi poy bd with cae 
of course in order to prevent such 
h bl his “Extablishenent to 
stam) wi ratio ach Tabel. bear ih ~~ - eR 2, to counterfeit 
which is felony. Testimonials the most eminent fic 
able s mantantous rate A a et hitherto no avail- 
—y Photographic 
. otographs, either “4 or positive, of such 

= rand Mention as “the Xplolodide = Silver, solely 
by RICHARD W. THOMAS, Chemist, 10, Pall Mall, 

N. BM ufacturer of superior I Todised “Paper and the purest 


Photographic C! 





A LL THE NEW WORKS may be obtained in 
Sagesaston, foom MARSHALL’S wine ARY, by every Sub- 
scriber of One Guinea = ——. and by all all Family and Countsy 
Subscribers of Two to Six G The. supplies Fo | 
rpms within four ae of the Library. For terms an 
Books apply t to Wittiam Marsga.t, 21, Edgware- 

bm near the Marble Arch. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 
Al THE BEST NEW WORKS ak be had 


ABT. 
every Subscriber of One Guinea per Annum; and by al Fine 
Class Country Subscribers of Two Guineas and up TY 

= apply to CaarLes Epwarp Mupiz, 510, N ew Onfece. 
stree' 








application, or sent 
Rr’ WHEATLEY'S LIST of "CURIOUS, 
le SCARCE, USEFUL and INTERESTING BOOKS. 
** A portion of the Books and 
pis nes toratonieg es ie 
PU LIC and PRIVATE L SRARIES arranged and —- 


LOGUED on 8 be in 
eo ET ey lity ey and Gentry, ‘and the | 
a4, Bedford-street, "Strand. 


and 

Instituti and Clubs of 
Societies, yy ons, 
TT YDROPATHIC NOTICE.—Dr. CuaruzsT. 
d THOMPSON, M.D. -7 “ey &c. may be CONSULTED 
DAILY at his Residence, Sussex Gardens, Hyde Park, 
from 10 a.m. to 2 P.M. S Pactics ng to undergo Hydropathic 
T t at their Homes. 


Fi*DROMETERS, ALCALIMETERS, and 
GRADUATED CHEMICAL INOTRD MENTS of every 
accurate, and at very red 
had of Joun J. Grirrin & Co., 53, Bak 
Grirrix & Co. Glasgow. 


OOKBINDING with the PATENT INDIA- 

















need prices, may | K 





RUBBER BACK, by oy furnishes a flexible hinge to 
leaf of the Book, causes it to lie flat, an “tl Reds of binding. includ 
or breaking, ss as in tee old binding. All kinds of binding, includ- 
ing Music, M: a, See ‘ngravings, Albums, Manuscri ich can 
be SS heund in no other way), promptly executed by g -—— 
& Co. 70, Castle-street East, Berners-street. 





A List of Prices to be had on application. 


ARK yess GRAND PIANOFORTE.— 


vate 
he pate: itloe ny ety areal for 
I e mt re} tion action, &c. is rem: le 
poe a =| elasticity of f touch and bri Hiancy vent richness of tone. 


and the finest work of its kind Mag f such costiy and and exquisitely- 


uy = rder. 
_ Picture Gallery, 5, Waterloo-place, London. 


tured by Messrs. Br eadwoed. ut su 





NEY EWSPAPERS.—The Times, Post, Te and 


Sun posted the even’ 
oeenl, =. ; Chronicle ‘snd 1 
ctu guaran’ 
veers in advance. Answers requ Aad 
James Banker, News Agent, Throgmorton-street, 


AS RAUHE HAUS— (THE ROUGH 





HOUSE.’)—A Tyensiotion ef of this interestii reviewed 
in the A November 6th, will yr}. arpublishes by 
PAUL HIRSCH, Agieer of ‘ A Short &ec. 

London: Taylor, m & Maberly, . Geek oo and 
Ivy-lane, Patern: 





Dicer MEASURER—A ae naion- 

A i itaking. without calculation, the H it of le 
objects, such as Lg my Sree and Towers, the 

Witth of ii of Rivers or Ravines, and for determining the distance 

between two distant ote. whales to the Tourist Surveyor, 

Price, with full Solon, , at Ack- 

icroscope - Maker and Optician, 93, H - garden, 


HE ROYAL EXHIBITION.—A valuable, 

the sae a a . Walnut to discern mi malgate a distance of 

from f Ly whic i valuable for 

YACHTING, and toSPOI RISMEN, GENTLEMEN, and GA ME- 
KEEPE L PES. 





sent 
most im) t INVENTION in TE 
ie that inches, with an extra eye- 
. - will show distinctly Fup Jupite: Moons, Saturn’s Ring, and 
the Bouble Stars oat pocket hoting. Militar) purpones, Be 
lasses wi 1 ers ; a minute 


object from 10 to 12 12 miles ¢ 
ba ng early seen Spectacles. Invisible and all 
ios SOLOMONE. for oe Ss See sien ‘ 
Piccadilly, opposite the York Hotel. 
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N ASH’S OLD MANSIONS of ENGLAN D, 
delineating in upwards of 100 large and very fine plates the 
most beautiful and interesting Old Mansions of the Tudor Age, 
and also the Costume, &c. of our Ancestors, 4 vols, Gotta, (8 (the com- 
Plete series) half-morocco, only 81. 88. , published at 162. 

One of the most attractive pictorial ‘works ever  ublished. 


RICHARDSON’S STUDIES FROM OLD 


ENGLISH MANSIONS. 

THEIR FURNITURE, GOLD and SILVER PLATE, &c. 
The F. 8 omplete, containing 140 fine | lates (many 
of then n BEAUTIFULLY ae D), 4vols. f folio, alf-morocco 

8 

"This beautiful work consists of Interior and Exterior Views ~4 
celebrated Mansions, an g details of A 
Sculpture, Old Furniture, wend Ornaments, &c. 


WARING & MACQUOID’'S 
ARCHITECTURAL BEAUTIES of ITALY 
and SPAIN, 

Chiefly of the 13th and 16th Centuries, 

Consisting of of 63 large and fine plates of the most remasysble 
Palaces, Cathedrals, &c. and many details of Arcades, M. quidines, 
a aniles, eae Windows Tombs, Screens, Pulpits, Pave- 

Iron. and Bronze Work, &c. some beautifully ae : 
GOLD and COLOURS, imperial folio, half-morocco, 1850. Onl 


4, published “% 
= @. Willis, Great Piazza, Covent-garden. 


ENN ETT's MODEL BAROMETER for 
One Guinea, warranted scientifically accurate, and entirely 
See from the defects meh the old wheel instrument. it is portable, 








and trustworthy, and adapted for every climate and p' 
net HIN BENNET “Manufacturer to the Ro: Observatory, 
Board of Ordnance, Admiralty, and the Queen.—65, Cheapside. 





ETEOROLOGY.—Necrett1 & ZAMBRA'S 

Mg iny SRRAMOMETER. — Messrs. NEGRETTI & 

rm Scientific Gentlemen seas ee PATENT 

MAXIMUM \HERMOMETER may now be had of the prin- 

ested Opticians in Town and Country. As it is seebabie that inter- 

pod partic may.co sotenree oe disparage the above Invention, 

NEGRE a beg k to submit the fetowing 

ie iter received by od, Voy 3 _ a i Esq., of the Royal Ob- 

servatory, Greenwich, who has now had the instrument in con- 
stant use for nearly twelve sy - 

3, Dartmouth-terrace, Lewisham. 
“ Gentlemen,—In reply to yor inquiry of re day, I have no 
hesitation in confirming the opinion expressed ju in my note 


Valuable Modern Books—Six Days’ Sale. 


OTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Literary 
roperty, will SELL b AUCTION at their G@ 
Pheuailly: on mi » Nov. ms and Five follow! wing days 
(urs the 18th, and Sunday exc exce A LARGE COLLEC- 
‘VALUABLE MOD Books, including the sepa- 
med. 


aan good condition, and a large number perfectly new : 25 copies 

of f Polwhele’s Cornwall, 2 vols. 4to.—Oliver’s Monasticon Diocesis 

Exoniensis, Lo | an ey Supplement to Dugdale’s Mo- 
—— upwards of 100 copies, 

ie will be sent on application (if in the country on re- 

ont of six stamps). 





Valuable Books. 


SOUTHGATE & BARRETT will SELL A 
TION, at their Rooms, 22, Fleet-street, on MOND. 

next, and following day, at 12, A COLLECTION of VALUABLE 

BO OKS, including the Classical Library of a Gentleman (removed 

from Cambridge), » omens we which are Stephens’s Greek Thesaurus, 

10 vols, white vellum—O) 

and Mant’s Bible and aes Prayer, 3 

fessional Papers of the Royal Engineers, 7 vols—Brees’s Railway 

Pra-tice, comple’ "s Voyage: 

preached be: before the “Long arliament, 4 vols.—Lllustrated 

15 vols.—Valpy’s bie Classics, 142 vols,—Sweet’s G 7 

coloured, 5 vols. calf—Edwards’s Botanical ister, first_series, 


coloured, 15 vols. calf—Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
Biography and Mythol che 3 vole.—Journal of the Royal Agricul- 
tural Society, 18,vols.—C almer 





~—s 's s Works, 25 vols —Hawker’s Com- 
mentary, 9 vols. calf—La ode! rn Standard i Works, lately 


CNov. 13,’59 


lished, Svo. 
HE HE ACHROMATIC TELESCOPE, and its 
covedted tome quntings cepecially the Equatorial. "To which 
y WILLIAM SIMMS, F.RS., P.RAS., &. 
“Troughton & Simms, 138, Fleet-street, London. 





his day is published, rice 5a, cloth, ~~ 
UTOBI OGRAPHY ‘of WILLIAM JER JERDAN;, 
with his Linens, Political, gat Ses 


ial Reminiscences 

Co. len the last Forty 14 a III. wi acl 

Portrait of sith 8 

eg LEL. engraved ” Robinson, after the original }, by 

*x* The 4th Volume, completing the work, will appear on Feb, L 
Arthur Hall, Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 


This is published, in medium 8v: 
day is p ed, a petiom gv. handsomely bousd and 


ILGRIMAGES to ENGLISH SHRINES, 
Fe sistem Series. By Mrs S.C. HALL, With Notes and Mlus 


Arthur Hall, Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster-row, 
P atthe ited , Price 78. 6d. in feap. 8 
‘al ay P h paten 7 = be « D, Philee with Dee ontiapiece, ke, 
ALLADS ‘for as TIMES ae eyes 
Li bon boas B By MARTIN ¥. 7 TUPPER, eon Del 
nes, and other Poems. 
Fourth Edition, with many omissions and additio; En DC. i 
Arthur Hall, Virtue & Co. 25, Poternestercov. 











published—Bibles and (ohey in relegant t di and 
others, in the various classes of I 











Curious Books, postponed from Friday last. 


OUTHGATE & BARRETT will SELL oy 
5 scenes at their Rooms, 22, Flee! 

next, Nov. 17, at 12, THE COLLECTIO of RARE and 
beRiocs BOOKS, comprisin &@ great number of early printed 
works in British and Foreign History, Greek and Latin Classics, 
and other classes of Literature—Privately Printed Books— Useful 

and Interesting works in Bibliography, Topography, &eo. &c. 

ay be viewed and Catalogues had. 











st published, 8vo. cloth, 5s. f 
ULMON a R Y CONSUMPTION and its 
TREATMENT. By WILLOUGHBY MARSHALL BURS- 
LEM, M.D., Senior Physician to the Blenheim Dis ° 
London: John Churchill, Princes-street, Soho. 





of April the 28th, respecting your new pg Mo Wn 
since the Instrument has been in u: 
by the observers of the British Metedrologisal =v. we 
ae coincides with my ened that it is infinite ly better 
any in previous use. am 
servant, 
“Messrs. Bagreti & Zambra, Opticnna 
T o be had of m or 
Neoretti & Fn Meteorological ‘eee p be may 1; 
Hatton-garden, London. 


EONARD & PEIRCE, 
BOOK TRADE SALE AUCTIONEERS, BOSTON, U.S. 
The Boston Book Trade 8: 1 





JAMES ae” 











ie Sales take place semi-annually i in June 
and November, Consignments to which, and to the a Weekly 
Sales of Books or Literary Property, Engravings, Paintings, &c., 
are respectfully solicited. 








Sales by Auction. 
Valuable Collection of A —— and Works of Art and 


ESSRS. S. LEIGH. SOTHEBY & JOHN 
Rt ae 





objects 
the si ofthe late EDWA 
he hae Ring of Mary 44 of Scots, as also many En 

s and other objects. ‘the Egyptian acy 4 comprise Ee the 
Since Gilt Breast Plate of a Mummy of rank, Bronze and 
other Statues, Idols, Emblems, &c. The Btrascan objects include 
some beautiful eaer imens in gold, Mirrors, Lamps, Fibule, &, &c. 
The Roman and Medizval Antiquities consist of a great variety of 
interesting articles, including Bronzes, Vases in Glass, Gold Orna- 
ments, &c. Also, some interesting Chinese Works of Art, and 
Miscellaneous Curiosities. 

oy be viewed on day prior, and Catalogues had * my place 
of Sale; if in the Country, on receipt of six postage sta: 


The Very Choice anne: of Coins of HENRY See 
T 


VEY, Esq. 
NV ESSRS. S. ye SOTHEBY & JOHN 
Wi KINSON, 


SL by. rer 4 and Works illustrative of the 
Fine Arts, will SELL CT on. as their ro 7 3, Welling- 
ton-street, Strand, on MON DAY, November 22. four followin, 
days. at L precisely, the VERY CHOICE and SELECT CABINE 
of COINS, the Property of HENRY LACOCKE TOVEY, Esq. 
This Collection, whi ch is chiefly confined to Imperial Denarii, has 
n formed durin; ty last fifteen = sigs ny years, and —- 
very many of the the mas, 
pemsress, and oreny other callestion 4 of any value dispersed during 
th: vee pe riod. To name individual coins, wees nearly all are in the 
finest state, seems somewhat useless those of the Caesars, 
Cleopatra, Caligula, Antonina, Plotina, ‘Gecdianen the Sextus Pom- 
pey in gold, &c., cy) quite > in beauty and perfection of pre- 
servation. Attention should drawn to the silver Carausius, 
which 18 qu uite unique, oy the type of the very highest interest, 
as evident. ny, relating to his absolute power in this country and open 
defiance of Diocletian and Maximinian. The 





Auctioneers of Lite: 





remaining property 


Sates « of some rare Gaulish, British and Anglo-Gallic Gold 
joins, 
May be viewed two days prior, X ad >. ame had ; if in the 


Country, on receipt of six postage 
An Important Collection of — aa Roman Coins, from 


Malta. 
ESSRS. 8S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
WILKINSON, 

Auctioneers of Li Aer i and Works illustrative of the 
Fine Arts, will SELL Le At cT on. at their ape . Wees- 
ton- , Strand, Y, Novem recisely, a 
Small but Im portant COLLECTION of GREEK 2 and ROMA N 
COINS, chiefi po at — eaeny years ago, and containing 
May he wie ote ewe dare pr rior, a oom bad; if in th 

view . in the 
RH BL of four postage sta 





LITERAL TRANSLATION of the ACTS of 
the APOSTLES on DEFINITE RULES of TRANSLA- 
FiOn, ae. an ENGLISH bin wing of the same. By HERMAN 


HEIN FETTER, Author of * Rules for oernngS e Sense con- 
veyed in Ancient Greek Manuscripts.’ Price 
Cradock & Co. 48, ~ Mh. 4 “row. 





NEW bean 9 a B DR. oe 
This ed, feap. Sv: 
XPOSITOR * READINGS ‘tem | the BOOK 
of REVELATION. Being short ya of the Chap- 
read ems = he Scotch Nationa} 
v. fon JOHN N CUMMING. D.D. 
Arthur Bell, Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 
NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ MARY POWELL,’ 
This day is published, with Frontispiece, &c. price 7s. 6d. in cloth 


antiqu 
eEce COLLOQUIESof EDWARD OSBORNE, 
and Clothworker of London, uniform with “The 
Household of Sir Thomas More,’ &. 


Arthur Hall, Virtue & Co, 25, Paternoster-row. 
This day is published, price 88. in loth gilt, 
HE OLD FOREST RA GER: or, Wild 
Sports of int on © Kot herry Hills, i th Jungl 
on the Plains. By Ma) Major mr WALTER ta AMPBELL, of ekipuese 
New Edition, wit 
Arthur Hall, 7 sre & Oa pe ian 











HE WORKS of HERMAN HEINFETTER, 
published by Messrs. Cradock & Co. 48, Paternoster-row. 
Seven Works, Rules, and introductions for Trans- 
lation of Holy Scripture. Price 98. 

Twelve Works, Exgish Translations and Versions 
of Holy Scripture. Price 1. 

Three Works, on Doctrinal ‘Subjects. Price 2s. 6d. 


BSEQUIES of the late FIELD-MARSHAL 

the DUKE OF WELLINGTON, K.C.B. K.G. &c. 
MACLURE, MACDONALD & MACGREGOR, Her r Melesia’s 
Lith phers, have the honour to announce that s! after 
the Funeral of His Grace the late Duke of Wellington, they will 
publish SEVEN PLATES (Interiors, Exteriors, and Portrait) 





illustrative of that august Ceremonial, beautifully wh an 
lithographed on pay imperial size, “i the highest eT of Tinted 
Lithography, in an elegant and a ate cover. 22, 28. 

Coples will be delivered ered faithfully in. in order of Subscription and 
as only a limited number ean be printed, an early Subscription is 
obsiows recommend 

37, Walbrook, Mansion Hens, 

Rybne why Novembe ber, 1 


Subscriptions received as above ; also at the other Offices of the 
Publishers, 18, i. ee Liverpool ; ; 774, Market-street, 
Manchester ; and 57 treet, Glasgow. 








ublished 
Under the Remeaes sot K.H. PRINCE ALBERT, 


A» MEZZOTINTO ENGRAVING, by SAMvEL 

ous ores, A.R.A., after Mr. THOMAS MOGFORD’S Por- 
trait of, J.C. DAMS, .A., painted for the Combination-room of 
St. John’s Goltese, Cambridge. For Impressions apply to Mr. Moc- 
FORD, 55, Devonshire-street, Portland-place, London ; or HocartH 
& Co. Haymarket. 





ust published, 8vo. p: 
p4cts ak OBSERVATIONS. on the PHY- 
SICAL EDUCATION of CHILDREN, especially as 8 
the Prevention of Spinal and other Deformities. By SAMUEL 
HARE, F.R.C.S., &c. 


mx. , Seon, 46, Princes-street, Soho; and may be had ofall 





This day is a . Price 58. in cl 
OCKE’S ESSAY on the HUMAN UNDER- 
STANDING: abridged for Collegiate and Senewel on 
Witha ee Outline of the Plan of the Original W: 
OHN MURRAY, A.M. L. 
Sometime Scholar of Trinity College, Dublin ; Author of Original 
Views of Passages in the Life and Writings of Horace,’ &c. 
The t and selection adopted in this Edition will, it 
Pa event materially promote a more easy and accurate acquaint- 
= with Locke’s Work than has hitherto been available to the 
udent. 
Dublin : Hodges & Smith, Grafton-street ; London, Simpkin, 
Marshall & Co. ; Cambridge, "Macmillan & Co. 


eta de M. A. ROCHE —(17ieme année). 

A, Rocnt RECOMMENCERA le 8 BovanaEs 

ses COURS de Grammaire, de Littérature, d’Histoire, de Géo- 
Salve et d’Astronomie, destinés aux demoiselles de 6 6 ai Is ans. 
resser pour le Prospectus, 1, North Audley-street, Grosvenor- 








a Rocue, Les Poétes Fran 
Moyen-Age jusqu’ ‘anos Jours. Nouvelle édi 
OCHE, 


is, depuis le 
on, 12mo. cloth, 68. 
Prosateurs Frangais, depuis le 


Moyen-Agejusqu’ ‘i nos Jours. Nouvelle édition, 12mo. cloth, 6s. 
OCHE, Histoire d’Angleterre, adoptée par 
T'Université de France. 2 vols, Svo. 128. 
Histoire de France. Par A. Rocns (Mo 
et PHILARETE CHASLES (Temps Modernes). 2 
Nouvelle Grammaire Frangaise. 


on-Age) 





3s. 
Rolandi’s Circulating Library, 20, Berners-street, Oxford-street. 


THE ROOMS IN THE HOUSE. 

HE CHEERFUL VISITOR, 

now & cer in every home, contains Weekly the continuation 

of this KG Ca? expressly for the ‘ Cheerful Visitor,’ by F. 

Ww. N. Esq, among many other admired and distin- 
saleton BAYLEY, ons. 

ied eure Saturday, in eight pages quarto, price One Half- 

penny 5 in pp Parts, 3d. Part II. now ready. 





4 the Kingdom. 


NEW AMERICAN BOOKS, 
IMPORTED BY TRUBNER & CO., 


(Successors to DELF & TRUBNER,) 
12, PATERNOSTER-ROW. 





1. BIBLIOTHECA AMERICANA. — CATA- 
LOGUE of AMERICAN PEBSACAT IONS, inctoding 
Reprints and set of Works from 1820 to 1852 inclusive 
together = a List of Periodicals say in the United 
States. Compil » aa ROORBACH. 
vol. royal 8yo. Sloth ae 


2. COLEMAN.—ANCIENT CHRISTIANITY, 
qremplited in the PRIVATE, DOMESTIC, SOC 





TAL, an 

EU bg tinh igs eae 
the ORIGINAL D. 
NANCES, and RITES of the ¢ HURCH. SS YMAN 
COLEMAN. Royal 8vo. cloth, 14s. 


3. EASTMAN.—THE ROMANCE of ID INDIAN 
Tales, With Aveivettuminaiions Beye Sv extradlath, 
gilt edges, 11. 


4, INDIANS (THE) and the GOLD- MINES ; 
or, THE SOURCE of TRUE RICHES. With Illustra 
tions. 12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


5. MARX.— THEORY and PRACTICE of 
lated fron, the oT Tao Ny Bditlon by H 8 SANONL 
VO. Clo’ 


6. MAYER.—MEXICO, AZTEC, SPANISH, 
and REPUBLICAN: a Historical, Geographical Political, 
Statistical, and Social Account of that Country, from the 

Period of the Invasion of the Spaniards to the Present t Time. 

By BRANTZ MAYER, 2 yols. 8yo. cloth, 1l. 18 


. MORFIT.—THE ARTS of a ra 
CURRYING, and LEATHER: DRESSING. SING, 
with, wemere as Emendations rd “tdaitions. wit it 
Bi MORES pees a See ah 


8 REDFIELD.—COM PARATIVE spinal Br 
Sohauy saab ria yar 


gravings. 8vo. cloth, 1 
9. WYTHES,_ CURIOSITIES of the MICRO 
SCOPE ; or, euaetins of the Minute Parte of 
to the Capacity of the Young. Wi TIES, MD. 
Illustrations. Ss e Rev, JOSEPH H. WYT 
16mo, cloth, gilt - A 6s. 6d. 


~ 








TRUBNER & CO, 12, Paternoster-row. 
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On Wednesday, the 17th instant, will be published, 


HE BRITISH, ALMANAC FOR 1853. 
T ee price 1s. 


COMPANION TO TO THE ALMANAC. 


in Wrappe-, price 2s. 





HE BRITISH ALMANAC AND THE 
T COMPANION together, in cloth boards, lettered, price 4. 


CONTENTS OF COMPANION ror 1853. 


Part I.—0On the Difficulty of 
Correct “Description of 
Gold Discoveries and their e 
its—Electric T 


War—List of British 
unntasy SS Naval Forces 


Action, from 1793 to| Parlia 
jsio~ Continental and 4 and Ameri. 


on aa eie the bd of of the Dake 














Session of Parliament, 1852— 





ellington: Aver-| Public Improvements, with en- 
of W ortees of Corn fo for — ~~ qromes on several of 
Ro of Tithe, &c—Fluctua-| the most important of 
tion of the Funds. 1852—Chronicle of Occurrences 
—Necrological Table of Lite- 
rary Men, Artists, &. 
London: Charles Kn Fleet-street ; 
And at by all Booksellers the United Kingdom. 





EXPERIMENTAL SCIENCE. 
blished, a New Edition, large 8vo, A 

Jon vated by a bout 1,200 Figures, price 23. 2s., or 23. 
RIFFIN’S DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 
of CHEMICAL and PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS, 
pure Chemicai Tests, Collections of ee &e. &e. &e. _Inelud- 
ing the Newest Inventions, and eve: for the 


b= illus- 





Chemist, the Amateur, the Schoo! , the ‘Metallurgist, and 
Manuf: ng Chemist. 
*s* Merchants supplied with Chemicals and Instruments for 


Mi: and Smelting Establishments. 
Bessiga re G Griffin & Con33, Baker-street, London. 


Persons now Subscribi: 

ALLIS’'S LONDON WEEKLY PAPER, 
and OncaN OF THE MippLe CvassEs ( ce), will 
be entitled to receive, GRATIS! wa SUPERB 'S STEEL EN- 

GRA VENG, *Liperty anp Caprivit 
TALLIS'S LONDON WEEKLY PAPER is of the full size, 
sixty-four It is of Liberal Politics, of sound 
iples, and the best Family Paper issued from the 


nm Press. 
Ianirons published by Frederick Tallis, 1, Crane-court, Fleet- 
street. 











) ETAPHYSICS of EDUCATION;; or, the 
Relation and Subserviency of the Rotepee of Mind to the 

Theory and Art of Tuition. By the Rev. J. F. DENHAM, M.A. 

F.R.S., Rector of St. Mary-le-Strand, Lecturer of St. Bride's, y 9" 

street. Being the Re-opening Lecture at St. Mary’s Hall, Nos. 

and 6, St. Mary’s-road, Canonbury; an Institution for Female 

; eoutien., on the o Puncigne of Queen’s College. Principal, Miss 

a 


C. C. Spiller, 102, Holborn-hill 





Just ready, price 68. 
AMBRIDGE and DUBLIN MATHEMA- 
TICAL JOURNAL Edited by w. THOMSON, M.A 
Fellow of St, Peter's Co Cambridge, and Peper of N. eat 
Philosophy in the Universi _— a clase. No. X 


On oe Principles of the Pa of Forms (continued), by J.J. 


ter. 
On a (rom of Electricity, be hed . M. Rankin 
On oe De Doctrines of Impossibles in Algebraic Geometry, by W. 


On the Signs + and — in Geometry. (continued), —- on the In- 
retation of the Equation of a Curve, by Prof. De Morgan. 
rn Systems in Space ogous to the Complete Tetragon 
and leafs Quadri _ by Thomas Weddle. 
On the Cale: mus of Distan and Volumes, and its rela- 
tions to the other ome 8 by by ye ws 
Ona Problem in Combinations, Dy Rev. RB. 
A= complete sets may still be ted. — Lt to VII. 8yo. 
Cambri 
Hodges & 


James Macletue. 


In the press, and will be ready for the New Year, in a beautiful 
royal 18mo, volume, price 
(THE PEAK “and the PLAIN: Scenes in Wood- 
land, pride. and Mountain. By SPENCER T. HALL, the 
Sherwood F orester, pues of ‘The Forester’s Offering,” “Rambles 


in the Country,’ * Mesmeric Ex ences,’ ‘The Upland Haml 
* Life and Death in Ireland? &e. = . aes 


In a few days will be published, profusely Illustrated, 
abi ¥ ce 58. d, 
yk YNYS UNYG;; or, the Lonety Isuanp: 
a Story for Children. 
London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co. ; and Geo. Routledge & Co. 


Feap. 8ro. price One TLO 
HE EXHIBITION LAY. 
t is full of noble thoughts, fi behind ies f 
the best memorials the £xhi Sbition > millkave behin indie — 
“This is a 7 for its command of PYallad F . -— and 
Mee here ne ith small pleasure th arncet 1 little poem.” 
ve r e ‘ul little 
ee, Oxford Chronicle. 


London: G bridge & Sons. 


This day is published, 12ma. price 38, sanctioned by the Commis- 
sioners of National Education in Irelan 
HE SN Sd Ss MANUAL. 
For Infant Schools an A Eremmteey Classes. 
Hy THOMAS U URRY YOUNG, 
Master of the Central Model Infant School, Dublin. 

Sopainiag pita. Practical Views on the Moral, Intellectual, 
and Physi raining of  Cuhgren 3 with Model Lessons, Poetry, 
a usic, adapted to H ‘Training as well as for use in Public 


“It is a 
plied” sh beaks mach, vent wanted, ont the want is admirably sup- 
piadon: Groombridge & & Sons, 5, Paternoster-row; and all 


= _aiee & On , London: Geo. Bell. Dublin: 
& Douglas. Glasgow: 




















~~ NEW NOVELS. 


Shortly will be published, to be had at all the Libraries, 


RUTH. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘MARY BARTON,’ ‘THE MOORLAND COTTAGE,’ &c. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


THE FORTUNES OF FRANCIS CROFT. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. (Immediately, 


ACATHA’S HUSBAND. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘OLIVE,’ ‘ THE HEAD OF THE FAMILY,’ &c. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


London: Cuapman & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


A CHRISTMAS TALE, by FRANK FAIRLEGH, 


Will appear early in Decemssr, in 1 vol. price 5s. cloth gilt, illustrated by Paz, 


THE FORTUNES OF THE COLVILLE FAMILY ; 


Or,a CLOUD and ITS SILVER LINING. By FRANK E, SMEDLEY, 
Author of ‘ Frank Fairlegh,’ ‘ Lewis Arundel,’ &c, 


A CHRISTMAS TALE, by the Author of ‘The Use of Sunshine,’ 
‘ The Story of a Family,’ &e. 


Will be published sre in Dacgmsgr, in 1 vol. Vee 6s. cloth gilt. 


NINA: a TALE FOR TWILIGHT, by S. M. 


London: Grorce Hosy, 123, Mount-street, Berkeley-square. 


THE ANNUAL FOR 1853. 


Epixpurcu, NovemBER, 1852, 

Messrs. Biack are preparing for Publication a very profusely Illustrated Edi- 
tion of Uncie Tow’s Canin, suitable as a Drawing-Room Table and Gift Book, This 
Edition will be printed in the most elegant style, uniform with the Illustrated Editions 
of Longfellow's, Campbell's, and Rogers’ Poems, and Sir Walter Scott's Lavy or THE 
Laxe. From the labour and expense incurred in the production of this Work, the 
Publishers trust that, in the beauty and number of its Illustrations, it will not be 
surpassed by any other Edition. 

It will be elegantly bound in Cloth, gilt edges, price 10s. 6d.; Morocco, gilt edges, 
Sixteen Shillings—and form one of the most beautiful and suitable of the Annuals 
for 1853. 














EDINBURGH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK ; 
LONGMAN & CO.; SIMPKIN & CO.; HAMILTON & CO,; and WHITTAKER & CO., LONDON. 





New Novel by the Author of ‘ Emilia Wyndham.’ 


Next week, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


CASTLE AVON: A NEW NOVEL. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘EMILIA WYNDHAM, &c. 


Also, now ready, in 3 vols. 


UNCLE WALTER. BY MRS. TROLLOPE. 


“* Mrs. Trollope’s best novel since ‘Widow Barnaby.’’’—Morning Chronicle. 
“It assures Trollope more than ever in her position as one of the ablest fiction writers of the day.” 

Morning Post. 
“Uncle Walter’ is filled throughout with Mrs. Trollope’s broad satirieal dashes at human nature.”—Daily News. 
** A very clever and entertaining book—equal to Mrs. Trollope’s most successful efforts.”"—John Bull. 


Also, just published, in 3 vols. 


THE KINNEARS: A SCOTTISH STORY. 


“We heartily commend this story to the attention of our readers, for its power, simplicity, and truth. None can 
read its impressive record without interest, and few without improvement.”— Morning Post. 

“One of the best Scotch stories we have met with for many years. That it will be universally popular is unques- 
tionable.”—Messenger. 








CoLsuRN & Co, Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
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On TUESDAY NEXT, in demy 8vo. price ls. 


MR. TENNYSON’S ODE 
ON THE DEATH OF THE DUKE OF WELLINCTON. 


Epwarp Moxon, Dover-street. 





New Story of the Day, by the Author of ‘ Antonina.’ 


wry 


On Monpay, the 15th of NovemseEn, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


BAS IL: 
A STORY OF MODERN LIFE. 


By W. WILKIE COLLINS, 


Author of ‘ Antonina,’ ‘ RAMBLES BEYOND Raitways,’ &c. 





RicHAaRD ‘BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 


SIR ARCHIBALD ALISON’S NEW WORK. 








Now ready, in 8vo. price 15s., VOL. L of the 


HISTORY OF EUROPE 


FROM THE 


FALL of NAPOLEON in 1815 to the ACCESSION of LOUIS 
NAPOLEON in 1852. 
By SIR ARCHIBALD ALISON, Bart., 


Author of the ‘ History of ones from the Commencement of the French nina, in 1789, 
to the Battle of Waterloo,’ &c. &c. 


WiLu1aM Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Now ready, feap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


The Silent Revolution ; 


OR, THE 
Future Effects of Steam and Electricity upon the Condition 
of Mankind. 
By M. A. GARVEY, Ese. L.L.B. 
Of the Middle Temple. 


LONDON: W. & F. G. CASH, 
Successors to CHARLES GILPIN, 5, Bishopsgate-street Without. 


Brown’s Philosophical Works. 
Edited by the late DRS. WELSH and CHALMERS. 


I. 
The 18th Edition, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 14s., or 4 vols. 8vo. 36s., of 


LECTURES ON 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE HUMAN MIND. 


By THOMAS BROWN, M.D., 


Late Professor of Moral Philosophy in the Edinburgh University. 
Edited, and with a Memorr, by the Rev. Davip We su, D.D., 
Late Professor of Church History in the Edinburgh University. 


Il, 
In 1 vol. post 8vo. price 6s. 


LECTURES 
ON ETHICS OR MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Edited, and with a Prerace, by the Rev. Tuomas Cuatmers, D.D. 
Late Professor of Divinity in the Free College, Edinburgh. 
EpinpurcH: ApaAM & CHARLES BLACK; 
London; Loyeman & Co, 











Now ready, | price 28. Gd. 


Pirgimee s ween’ ET-BOOK for 1853. 
avings by JOMN VeEcH and yOu TENNIED 
Punch Office, 85, Fleet-street. 


This AL is published, in feap. 8vo. price 5a. 
RACTICAL HIN on ORNAMENTAL 
PLANTS 7 PLANTING ; with a Description of al} 
vergreens adapted for the Climate of Great Britains —Soiland 
Situation suitable for each—and proper Time for Plantin, with 
a Treatise on the Cultivation +! Amenam yo the new Sikkic 
Rhododendron: &e. Pay DISH and NOBLE. 
Printed for the Authors, . Bradbury & Evans, 11, Bouverie- 








J w ready, price 4s. in cloth, 
AKES AND "ALE, being the Fourth Volume 
of the Collected Edition “of the Writings of Douglas Jerrold, 
ye Velemen). 2and 3, price 4s. each, in cloth, may be had by 
aor = any B or N » and at all Railway 
Bradbury & Evans. 11, Bouverie-street. 
NEW WORKS ON GARDENING AND BOTANY. 
(Vue Bi BRITISH WINTER GARDEN. A 
ical Treatise on Evergree: h: th 
— in ‘the —— of Garden oma Landscape oe nant 
their mode of ating. Planting, and Kemoval, from one to 


aft feet fe height. sed at Elvaston Castle. B wil 
RON, beg apratls Price 48. cloth, with Plat lates, —<an 


AXTONS BOTANICAL DICTIONARY. 

Comprising Names, History, and Culture of all Plants 

known in fein; ome a full Exp anation of Technical Terms, 
Crown 8vo, 168. 


OW TO LAY OUT A SMALL GARDEN, 
; | apy =~ asa By EDWARD REMP. Lane: Forming, or 
mproving a Place. Landsca 
Bitkeuh i ead Park. Price ge. 6d. cloth, pe Gardener, 
By the same Author, price 2s. cloth, 


'lNHE HANDBOOK of GARDENING. For 
the Use of all Persons who possess a Garden of limited 


extent. 
Bradbury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street, 


MESSRS. SAUNDERS & OTLEY, 


PUBLIC LIBRARY, CONDUIT-STREET, LONDON, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


THE HON. MRS. ERSKINE NORTON’S 
NEW WORK, 
THE GOSSIP. 


“A Gossip’s Stories at a Winter's Fire.” 
In 3 vols. 














Il. 
MR. CARLETON’S NEW WORK, 
RED HALL. 
In 3 vols. 
Ill, 
THE NEW TALE. 
THE VICISSITUDES OF 
COMMERCE. 
A TALE OF THE COTTON TRADE. 
In 2 vols. 
IV. 


THE WHITE ROSE OF THE 
HURON. 


By GEORGINA C. MUNROE, 
Author of ‘The Voyage of Life.’ In 3 vols. 


vV. 
THE FORESTER of ALTENHAIN. 
From THe GERMAN. 
By FREDERICK SHOBERL. 
IV. 


CONFESSIONS OF COUNTRY 
QUARTERS. 


By CAPT. KNOX. 
In 3 vols. 


IN THE PRESS, 
TENDRING COTTAGE ; 


Or, THE RAINBOW AT NIGHT. 
By the Author of *Sin and Sorrow.’ In 3 vols. 


THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS: 


A NARRATIVE, Mastreting the peculiar Bestia held by the 
Lay of George Fox. 
— G. R. GREER, 
Author of * FS os or, The Story of My Life.’ 





THE NEW EDITION OF 
MR. LODGE’S 
PEERAGE and BARONETAGE of 
the BRITISH EMPIRE for 1853, 
Geevected by the N srinitg 
special H 4 Prince Albert. 
Members of nie ren Famili: Tb wk have | yet —— — 
munications for this toa Edition, are 
todo so without delay, as the printing is about to er ™ 
ley, duit-street, Lond J. M'Glas! 4 
ville street, Dublis’; and Bell & Bradfute, Edinburg 
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SAMPSON LOW, SON & 00,’S LIST OF PUBLICATIONS 


FOR NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER. 





47, LupGaTE-n1LL, Nov. 10, 1852, 
Messrs. LOW & CO. have the pleasure of announcing the following 


NEW and FORTHCOMING WORKS by AMERICAN AUTHORS, 


with whom or through whose Publishers they have made arrangements to afford them the benefit of their English sale, and where 
requisite secured the Copyright thereof. 


*,* No American Publication will be reprinted by Messrs. Low & Co. without such arrangements being previously entered into. 


NEW WORK Mr. R. W. EMERSON’S NEW WORK—IMPRESSIONS of 
EUROPE. 1 vol. post 8vo. (Nearly ready. 
BY M RS. B EECHER STOWE, PROFESSOR HITCHCOCK’S NEW WORK, (Author of 
AUTHOR of ‘ UNCLE ny al CABIN,’ * The Religion of Geology.) GEOLOGY of the GLOBE ILLUSTRATED. [ Shortly. 
armatied in December. 


See MR. 8. T. WALLISS NEW WORK, (Author of ‘Glimpses 
The AUTHOR'S ILLUSTRATED EDITION of UNCLE of |) ——l &c.)—The INSTITUTIONS, POLITICS and PUBLIC MEN of Taal 


Zou’s 2 apse re seviped op - and gaded Lt py | Author, — ping Anelgete yg = 
ustrated under e on 0! e uthor, from Win rr ti +a , y 
i eiste who hav we for some time bom engaged in the study of the Habits and Manners of the MR. JOHN G. W HITTIER NS NEW POEM—tThe CHAPEL 
Slaves of the United States. Hoyal 8vo. of the HERMITS. Fcap. Svo. [Just ready. 
*y* This splendid Drawing-room Book + vil boreedy for delivery as THE CHRISTMAS 
~ TTY ’ vs ee “ _ 
aiid dite Gaia ane GRACE GREENWOOD'S WORKS. New Edition, 2 vols. 


post 8vo. cloth, (Just ready. 


A PEEP INTO UNCLE TOM’S CABIN; in which the Cha- 


ractrs of Ex and Uncus Tow are especially portrayed for Children. With a PREFACEby | MR. HAWTHORNE’S WORKS.—The following are the 


Author’s own Editions, and beautifully printed, of an uniform style, in feap. 8vo. [Vow ready. 
1 thick vol. 8vo. cloth, 


SELECT BRITISH ELOQUENCE: embracing the best THE SCARLET LETTER: « Remancs. 
Speeches entire of the most Eminent Orators ot Great Britain for the last two centuries: with HOUSE OF THE SEVEN GABLES. 
etches of their Lives, an estimate of their Genius, and Notes Critical and Exp! em ss J 
CHAUNCEY A. GooDRIC CH, D.D., Professor of Rhetoric 1 in Yale College, New Haven, U a 8. TWICE TOLD TALES. New Edition, with Portrait. 


New Edition, in One large Volume, royal Svo. 21a. N LES. 2 vols. 
A COPIOUS and CRITICAL LATIN-ENGLISH LEX- eee en ee sea 
ICON, founded on the larger German-Latin Lexicon of Dr. WILLIAM FREUND: with| MR, HAWTHORNE’S WORK for CHILDREN, now first 


Additions and Ld Corrections iy the Lexicons of Gesner, Facciolati, Scheller, Georges, ke., by published ; a Collection of his Tales for Child Cloth. 
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open troducing so excellent a work to the notice of our classical and philological 1 vol. post 8vo. cloth 
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rican —the writer's name of eve co = be given nical and Popular Descriptions. 1 vol. imp. 8vo. elegantly boun: (Nearly ready. 
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entire New Edition, under the conjoint Editorship of Ly ad meee ar 8q.. end | BRISTED’S (C. A. ) FIVE YEARS in an ENGLISH UNL 


Professor GOODRICH (Peter P: 2 vols, Svo., in the P 
Carle Sve Se. ssi VERSITY. New Edition. 1 vol. post 8vo. 78. 6d, 


MONES (F.) TREATISE on AMERICAN ENGINEER. | 1, WeiORNEs LIFE of GENERAL PIERCE. Drawn 


Prefesdiy thoes ith Engravings of Machinery, Designs, Plans, : 
half-bound morocco, 32 — _ ee . from Authentic Sources, and containing the General's Military Journals. 1 vol. post Svo. 
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BASIL: a Story of Modern Life. 
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Ill. 

CIVIL WARS and MONARCHY 
in FRANCE in the 16TH and 17Ta CENTURIES. 
Being a History of France principally during that 
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of the Popes in the 16th and 17th Centuries.’ 2 vols. 
post 8vo. 
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IV. 
GOOD IN ALL and NONE ALL 
GOOD. By MARIA J. MACKINTOSH, Author of 
‘Charms and Counter Charms.’ 3 vols. 


Vv. 
REMINISCENCES of an EMI- 
GRANT MILESIAN.—The IRISH ABROAD and AT 
HOME ; IN THE CAMP; AT THE COURT. With 
Souvenirs of ‘‘ THE BRIGADE.” 2 vols. post 8vo. 
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VI. 
THE SECOND VOLUME OF 
BANCROFT’S HISTORY of the 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION. Epocn THE Sgconp: 
How Great BRITAIN ESTRANGED AMERICA. 8yo. 15s. 
VII. 


MEMOIRS of Dr. BLENKINSOP. 
WRITTEN by HIMSELF. Including his Campaigns, 
Travels, and Adventures; with Anecdotes of Graphi- 
ology, and some of the Letters of his Correspondents. 
Edited by the Author of ‘Pappiana.’ 2 vols. 21s. 

Vill. 

NARRATIVE of the Attempted 
ESCAPE of CHARLES THE FIRST from CARIS- 
BROOK CASTLE; including the Letters of the King 
to Colonel Titus. Now first printed from the Original, 
with Notes. By GEO. HILLIER. Small 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Ix. 
THE ONE PRIMEVAL LANGUAGE. PART II, 


THE MONUMENTS of EGYPT; 
and THEIR VESTIGES of PATRIARCHAL TRA- 
DITION. Being Part Il. of ‘ THE ONE PRIMEVAL 
LANGUAGE.’ By the Rev. CHARLES FORSTER, 
Rector of Stisted, Essex. 8vo. 15s. 
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THE VOICE of ISRAEL from the ROCK of SINAI. 
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x. 
THE MAN without a NAME. 
Edited by the DOWAGER-COUNTESS of MORLEY. 
2 vo 
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DR. LEPSIUS’ DISCOVERIES 
in EGYPT, ETHIOPIA, and the PENINSULA of 
SINAI, in the Years 1842—45. 8vo. with Map and 
other Illustrations, 12s. 


xIL 
BEATRICE. By CATHERINE 


SINCLAIR, Author of ‘*‘ Modern Accomplishments,’ 
* Lord and Lady Harcourt,’ &c. 3 vols. 
XIII. 

LEAR’S ILLUSTRATED JOUR- 
NAL of A LANDSCAPE PAINTER in CALABRIA. 
Imperial 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 21s. 

XIV. 
SECOND EDITION, 
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vol. post 8vo. 10s. 6d. bound. 


The BARONESS D’OBER- 
KIRCH’S MEMOIRS, Dlustrative of the Secret History 
of the Courts of Francz, Russia and Geramayy. 3 
vols. 318. 6d. 
“A valuable addition to the personal history of an inportant 
period. The volumes deserve general popularity.”—Daily News. 


AUSTRALIA AS IT IS; its SET- 
TLEMENTS, FARMS, and GOLD FIELDS. By F. 
LANCELOTT, Esq., Mineralogical Surveyor in the 
Australian Colonies. 2 vols. 21s. 


Iv. 


ADVENTURES of the CON- 
NAUGHT RANGERS. Second Series. By WILLIAM 
GRATTAN, Esgq., late Lieutenant Connaught Rangers. 
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v. 

Miss PARDOE’S LIFE of MARIE 
DE MEDICIS. 3 vols. 8vo. Portraits, 42s. 

“ A valuable, well-written, and elaborate biography.”—Chronicle. 


vi, 


The MARVELS of SCIENCE, and 
their TESTIMONY to HOLY WRIT: a Popular Man- 
ual of the Sciences. By S, W. FULLOM, Esq. Dedi- 
cated by permission to the King of Hanover. Second 
Edition, Revised, 10s. 6d. 


VIL, 


The ROMANCE of the FORUM; 
or, NARRATIVES, SCENES, and ANECDOTES from 
COURTS of JUSTICE. By PETER BURKE, Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law. 2 vols. 2ls. 


vil, 


REVELATIONS of SIBERIA. 
By a BANISHED LADY. 2 vols. 21s. 
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incognita of Russian despotism.”"— Daily News. 
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REVIEWS 


ist the American Revolution. By George 
Hisory ¢ Vol. II. Bentley. ’ . 
A masterly review of the state of public opinion 
in Europe, and of the policy and alliances of 
the reigning families so far as these could bear 
on the chances of the great struggle about to 
open on the Atlantic seaboard, occupies chap- 
ters one to four of this new volume. The 
Reformation politically established in northern 
Germany by the triumphs of the Seven Years’ 
War—the Holy Roman Empire crumbling to 
dust beneath the feet of the Hapsburgh Kaiser 
—the dilettante-barbarian power of Russia 
rising higher and higher in the scale of nations 
—Spain —- into a second age of political 
infancy—Holland stripped of its once imposing 
maritime resources — France hurrying by a 
thousand paths (science, letters, discussion, des- 
potism, poverty, philosophy, scepticism universal 
as light, and profligacy everywhere in high 
places, by her virtues as well as by her vices) 
towards the stormy sea of revolution :—such 
was the condition of that Europe which was to 
behold and to take part in the drama of the 
American war. 

A a chapter is devoted to the state 


. and relations of France :—and this is perhaps 


the most carefully elaborated portion of the 
volume. The studies of Voltaire and Rous- 
seau are in their way finished miniatures. 
From the sketch of the former we extract a 
passage on which Mr. Bancroft lays some stress 
as showing how little the coming revolution in 
America and in France owed to that great sati- 
rical genius, who, when thunders muttered along 
the ground and the earth heaved beneath the 
throne of the Bourbons, would set down changes 
of ministry and other great political events as 
“accidents and anecdotes.””— 


“On the side of modern life, pushing free inquiry 
to the utmost contempt of restraint, though not to 
total unbelief, Voltaire employed his peerless wit and 
activity. The Puritans of New England changed 
their hemisphere to escape from bishops, and hated 
prelacy with the rancour of faction; Voltaire waged 
the same warfare with widely different weapons, 
and, writing history as a partisan, made the annals 
of his race a continuous sarcasm against the hierarchy 
of the Roman Catholic Church. His power reached 
through Europe; he spoke to the free-thinkers 
throughout the cultivated world. In the age of 
scepticism he was the prince of scoffers; when phi- 
losophy hovered round saloons, he excelled in re- 
flecting the brilliantly licentious mind of the intelli- 
gent aristocracy. His great works were written in 
retirement, but he was himself the spoiled child of 
society. He sunned himself in its light, and dazzled 
it by concentrating its rays. He was its idol, and 
he courted its idolatry. Far from breaking with 
authority, he loved the people as little as he loved 
the Sorbonne. The complaisant courtier of sove- 
teigns and ministers, he could even stand and wait 
for smiles at the toilet of the French King’s mistress, 
or prostrate himself in flattery before the Semiramis 
of the North; willing to shut his eyes on the sorrows 
of the masses, if the great would but favour men of 
letters. He it was, and not an English poet, that 
praised George I. of England as a sage and a hero 
who ruled the universe by his virtues; he could ad- 
dress Louis XV. asa Trajan ; and when the French 
King took a prostitute for his associate, it was the 
aged Voltaire who extolled the monarch’s mistress as 
an adorable Egeria. ‘The populace which has its 
hands to live by,’ such are the words and such the 
sentiments of Voltaire, and as he believed of every 
landholder, ‘ the people has neither time nor capacity 
for self-instruction ; they would die of hunger before 
becoming philosophers. It seems to me essential that 
there should be ignorant poor. Preach virtue to the 
lower classes; when the populace meddles with rea- 
soning all is lost.’” 





—On more solid grounds, Mr. Bancroft makes 
Rousseau—the strange and wayward man who 
“from the woes of the world in which he hed 
suffered, and from the wrongs of the down- 
trodden which he had shared, derived an elo- 
— which went to the heart of Europe”’— 
the prophet, the literary father, of the Revo- 
lution. 

England—its history, constitution, and modes 
of thought and of political action—is sketched 
in two elaborate chapters, which are highly in- 
teresting as literary efforts, and become doubly 
so as conveying the ideas of an intelligent Ame- 
rican considered in his own country the ideal 
of a patriotic writer, on the people with whom 
his nation was about to enter on a contest of life 
and death. Except in the case of writers who, 
to use Canning’s satirical description of certain 
patriots, are “ the friends of every country save 
their own,’’ we know not where to look for so 
highly appreciative a picture “ from an enemy.” 
In the paragraph here following it will be no- 
ticed that Mr. ncroft alludes to the fact of an 
undue share of power having fallen at that time 
into the hands of our aristocracy :—this being in 
his view, and in the opinion of nearly all sober- 
minded Americans of our day, the real cause of 
rupture between the Colonies and the mother- 
country.— 


“North of the channel that bounded France, 
liberty was enjoyed by a wise and happy people, 
whose domestic character was marked by moderation, 
and, like its climate, knew but little of extremes. 
The opinions on religion and on government which 
speculative men on the continent of Europe were 
rashly developing without qualification or reserve, 
were derived from England. She rose before the philo- 
sophers as the asylum of independent thought, and 
upon the nations as the home of revolution where 
liberty emanated from discord and sedition. There 
free opinion had carried analysis boldly to every 
question of faith as well as of science. English free- 
thinkers had led the way in the reaction of Protes- 
tant Europe against the blind adoration of the letter 
of the Bible. English Deists, tracing Christianity 
to reason and teaching that it was as old as creation, 
were the forerunners of the German Rationalists. 
English treatises on the human understanding were 
the sources of the materialism in France. In the at- 
mosphere of England Voltaire ripened the specula- 
tive views which he published as English Letters; 
there Montesquieu sketched a government which 
should make liberty its end; and from English 
writings and example Rousseau derived the idea of 
a social compact. Every Englishman discussed 
public affairs; busy politicians thronged the coffee- 
houses; petitions were sent to parliament from popu- 
lar assemblies; cities, boroughs and counties framed 
addresses to the King: and yet, such was the stability 
of the institutions of England amidst the factious 
conflicts of parties, such her loyalty to law even in 
her change of dynasties, such her self-control while 
resisting power, such the fixedness of purpose lying 
beneath the restless enterprize of her intelligence, 
that the ideas which were preparing radical changes 
in the social system of other monarchies, held their 
course harmlessly within her borders, as winds play- 
ing capriciously round some ancient structure whose 
massive buttresses tranquilly bear up its roof, and 
towers, and pinnacles, and spires. The great Catholic 
kingdoms sanctified the kingly power by connecting 
it with the Church and deriving its title-deed directly 
from heaven. Prussia was as yet the only great 
modern instance of a warlike state resting on an 
army; England limited its monarchy by law. Its 
constitution was venerable from its antiquity. Some 
traced it to Magna Charta, some to the Norman Con- 
quest, and some to the forests of Germany, where acts 
of legislation were debated and assented to by the 
people and by the nobles; but it was at the Revolu- 
tion of 1688, that the legislature definitively assumed 
the sovereignty by dismissing a monarch from the 
kingdom, as a landlord might dismiss a farmer from 
his holding. In England, monarchy, in the Catholic 
sense, had gone off; the dynasty on its throne had 





abdicated the dignity of hereditary right and the 
sanctity of divine right, and wore the crown in con- 
formity to a statute, so that its title was safe only 
with the constitution. The framework of govern- 
ment had for its direct end, not the power of its 
chief, but personal liberty and the security of pro- 
perty. The restrictions, which had been followed 
by such happy results, had been established under 
the lead of the aristocracy, to whom the people in 
its gratitude for security against arbitrary power and 
its sense of inability itself to reform the adminis- 
tration, had likewise capitulated ; so that England 
was become an aristocratic republic with the King 
as the emblem of a permanent executive.” 

The historical framework of his picture being 
set before the reader in these earlier chapters,— 
Mr. Bancroft resumes his narrative :—dwelling 
with singular, and as it seems to us needless, 
particularity on our ministerial and parliamen- 
tary history. His reason for this accumulation 
of detail probably is, that he writes in the first 
instance for American readers,—to whom the 
intrigues of Grafton, Grenville and Pitt are 
less familiar than they are to most readers 
on this side of the Atlantic. Nor would it 
be difficult, were we disposed to contend for 
straws, to dispute many minor ay of our 
domestic history of that time with this Ame- 
rican historian. Especially easy would it be 
to question Mr. Bancroft’s assertion, that 
while “the King, the Ministry, the Crown 
officers in the Colonies” were all conspiring 
against the liberties of America, “she was 
overflowing with affection for the parent coun- 

” This is a fiction,—and an unnecessary 
and puerile one :—an example of that style 
of historical thinking, which, as aforesaid, 
cotld*@lgss grand historical events with “ ac- 
cidents and anecdotes.”” The truth is,—and 
history must record it roundly,—the American 
colonists were discontented ; vigorously discon- 
tented, like a strong boy unwisely restrained 
when conscious of growth and power, —not 
merely angry about a stamp-tax and the like. 
Mr. Bancroft has well said— 

“It is the glory of England, that the rightfulness 
of the Stamp Act was in England itself a subject of 
dispute. It could have been so nowhere else. The 
King of France taxed the French colonies as a 
matter of course; the King of Spain collected a re- 
venue by his own will in Mexico and Peru, in Cuba, 
and Porto Rico, and whenever he ruled. The 
States-General of the Netherlands had no constitu- 
tional scruples about imposing duties on their out- 
lying possessions. To England, exclusively, belongs 
the honour, that between her and her colonies the 
question of right could arise ; it is still more to her 
glory, as well as to her happi and fr , that 
in that contest her success was not possible. Her 
principles, her traditions, her liberty, her constitu- 
tion, all forbade that arbitrary rule should become 
her characteristic. The shaft aimed at her new 
colonial policy was tipped with a feather from her 
own wing.” 

It was, in fact, these principles, these tradi- 
tions, this liberty, and this constitution,—deve- 
loped to a high degree, in a new land, remote 
from courts and aristocratic influences,‘ and 
moulding manners, education, and habits of 
thought, into their own likeness, coupled with 
a material growth and propagation unequalled 
in the long story of colonization, — which 
brought about the American war, and led in 
the end to the establishment of a new and most 


imposing Saxon empire. 

Mr. Bancroft dwells with a fondness and 
a pride in which many hearts on this side of 
the world will share on the irresistible march of 
the Saxon settler along the whole border line of 
civilization in the Far West :—and some of his 
descriptions of this tide-like advance of human 
life across desert and prairie, lake and river, 
forest and mountain, are among the best pas- 
sages of his book. For example :— 
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“ Nothing could restrain the Americans from 
peopling the wilderness. To be a freeholder was 
the ruling passion of the New England man. Mar- 
riages were early and very fruitful. The sons, as 
they grew up, skilled in the use of the axe and the 
rifle, would, one after another, move from the old 
homestead, and, with a wife, a yoke of oxen, a cow, 
and a few husbandry tools, build a small hut in some 
new plantation, and by tasking every faculty of mind 
and body, win for themselves plenty and indepen- 
dence. Such were they who began to dwell among 
the untenanted forests that rose between the Penob- 
scot and the Sainte Croix, or in the New Hampshire 
grants, on each side of the Green Mountains, or in 
the exquisitely beautiful valley of Wyoming, where, 
on the banks of Susquehanna, the wide and rich 
meadows, shut in by walls of wooded mountains, 
attracted emigrants from Connecticut, though their 
claim of right under the charter of their native 
colony was in conflict with the territorial jurisdiction 
of the proprietaries of Pennsylvania. The mild 
climate of the south drew the herdsmen still further 
into the interior. In defiance of reiterated royal 
mandates, Virginian adventurers outgrew all limits 
of territorial parishes, and seated themselves on the 
New River, near the Ohio, in the forbidden valley 
of the Mississippi; and not even the terrors of 
border wars with the savages ‘ could stop the enthu- 
siams of running backwards to hunt for fresh lands,’ 
in men who loved no enjoyment like that of perfect 
personal freedom in the companionship of nature. 
Fiom Carolina the hunters annually passed the 
Cumberland Gap, gave names to the streams and 
rocky ridges of Tennessee, and with joyous confi- 
dence chased game in the basin of the Cumberland 
river. On all the waters, from the Holston river to 
the head springs of the Kentucky and the Cumber- 
Jand there dwelt not one single human inhabitant. 
It was the waste forest and neutral ground that 
divided the Cherokees from the Five Nations and 
their dependents. The lovely region had been left 
for untold years the paradise of wild beasts, which 
had so filled the valley with their broods, that a 
thrifty hunter could, in one season, bring home 
peltry worth sixteen hundred dollars. So the Mis- 
sissippi valley was entered at Pittsburgh, on the New 
River, and on the Holston and Clinch. It was only 
Florida, the new conquest, accepted in exchange 
for Havana, that civilized men left as a desert. 
When, in July, possession of it was taken, the 
whole number of its inhabitants, of every age and 
sex, men, wives, children, and servants, was three 
thousand, and of these the men were almost all in 
tho pay of the Catholic King. The possession of it 
had cost Spain nearly 230,000 dollars annually; and 
now Spain, as a compensation for Havana, made 
over to England the territory which occasioned this 
fruitless expense. Most of the people, receiving from 
the Spanish treasury indemnity for their losses, 
migrated to Cuba, taking with them the bones of 
their saints and the ashes of their distinguished dead; 
leaving, at St. Augustine, their houses of stone, in 
that climate imperishable, without occupants, and 
not so much as a grave tenanted.” 


It was the inevitable consequence of this in- 
road of civilization on the realm of nature, that 
wars should spring up between the new comers 
and the older stock to whom the lake was a 
fishery and the plain a hunting ground. But 
that these wars, however sanguinary on occa- 
sion, were not at all times without their redeem- 
‘ing touches of romance and tender interest, Mr. 
Bancroft may be summoned to witness.— 

“ At that time Pennsylvania was employing her 
men and her treasure to defend the west. To secure a 
firm peace with the Indians on the Ohio it was de- 
sirable to show a strong force in the midst of their 
settlements. The regular army was feeble, and could 
furnish scarcely five hundred men, most of them 
Highlanders. Pennsylvania, at her own charge, 
added a thousand, and Virginia contributed a corps 
of volunteers. These took up the march, under 
Bouquet, for the heart of Ohio. Virginia volunteers 
formed the advance guard, the axemen followed to 
clear three paths. At the sides, the soldiers marched 
in single file; in the centre, two deep, followed by 
the convoy of well-laden pack-horses and droves of 
sheep and oxen; a party of light horsemen came 





next; again, Virginia volunteers brought up the rear. | 


With the little army went many who had lost chil- 
dren, or friends, and came to search the wilderness 
for the captives. At the fork in the Indian path, where 
it branches to the lower towns of the Muskingum, 
blazed forest trees were found marked with emblematic 
records of deeds of war—the number of scalps taken 
in battle, and of prisonersthat had been saved. A little 
below the mouth of Sandy Creek, beneath a bower 
erected on the banks of the Tuscarawas, chiefs and 
warriors of the Senecas, the Delawares, and the 
Shawnees, came to light the council-fire, to smoke 
the calumet, and to entreat for peace. At the close 
of the speech, the Delaware chiefs delivered up 
eighteen white prisoners and eighty-three small sticks, 
as pledges for the return of so many more. To insure 
the performance of their promises, Pouquet marched 
farther into their country, till, at the junction of the 
White Woman and the Tuscarawas, in the centre of 
the Indian villages, he made an encampment that 
had the appearance of an English town. There the 
Shawnees, the most violent and warlike of all the 
tribes, accepting the terms of peace with dejected 
sullenness, promised by their orator, Red Hawk, to 
collect all captives from the lower towns, and restore 
them in the spring; and there the nearer villages 
brought their white prisoners to the English. The 
arrival of the lost ones formed the loveliest scene 
ever witnessed in the wilderness. Mothers recognized 
their once lost babes; sisters and brothers, scarcely 
able to recover the accent of their native tongue, 
learned to know that they were children of the same 
parents. How does humanity abound in affections! 
Whom the Indians spared they loved! They had 
not taken the little ones and the captives into their 
wigwams without receiving them into their hearts, 
and adopting them into their tribes and families. To 
part with them now was anguish to the Red Men; 
they shed torrents of tears; they entreated of the 
white men to show kindness to those whom they 
restored. From day to day they visited them in the 
camp; they gave them corn and skins. Asthe Eng- 
lish returned to Pittsburg, they followed to hunt for 
them, and bring them provisions. A young Mingo 
would not be torn from a young woman of Virginia, 
whom he had taken as his wife. Some of the children 
who had been carried away young had learned to 
love their savage friends, and wept at leaving them. 
Some of the captives would not come of themselves, 
and were not brought away but in bonds. Who can 
fathom the mysteries of woman's love? Some, who 
were not permitted to remain, clung to their dusky 
lovers at parting; others, more faithful still, invented 
means to escape, and fly back to their places in the 
wigwams of their chosen warrior.” 


As politics and political history constitute the 
theme of at least two-thirds of this new volume, 
we must allow our readers to judge for them- 
selves how Mr. Bancroft manages such matters. 
He has brought the story down to the repeal of 
the Stamp Act when we begin to quote from 
him.— 

“On the morning of the 18th day of March, the 
King went in state to Westminster, and gave his 
assent, among other bills, to what ever after he 
regarded as the well-spring of all his sorrows, ‘ the 
fatal repeal of the Stamp Act.’ He returned from 
signing the repeal, amid the shouts and huzzas of the 
applauding multitude. There was a public dinner 
of the friends of America in honour of the event; 
Bow bells were set a ringing; and on the Thames 
the ships displayed all their colours. At night a 
bonfire was kindled, and houses were illuminated all 
over the city. An express was dispatched to Fal- 
mouth, with letters to different provinces, to transmit 
the news of the repeal as rapidly as possible to the 
colonies; nor was it at that time noticed that the 
Ministry had carried through the Mutiny Bill, with 
the obnoxious American clauses of the last year; 
and that the King, in giving his assent to the repeal 
of the Stamp Act, had also given his assent to the 
act declaratory of the supreme power of Parliament 
over America in all cases whatsoever. While swift 
vessels hurried with the news across the Atlantic, the 
Cider Act was modified by the Ministry, with the aid 
of Pitt; general warrants were declared illegal; and 
Edmund Burke, already famed for ‘most shining 
talents,’ and ‘sanguine friendship for America,’ was 





consulting merchants and manufacturers on the 


means of improving and extending the commerce 
of the whole empire. When Grenville, madly in 
earnest, deprecated any change in ‘the sacred Act of 
Navigation,’ Burke bitterly ridiculed him on the idea 
that any act was sacred, if it wanted correction, 
Free ports were, therefore, established in Jamaica 
and in Dominica, which meant only, that British 
ports were licensed to infringe the acts of navigation 
of other powers. Old duties, among them the 
plantation duties, which had stood on the statute 
book from the time of Charles II., were modified. 
and changes were made in points of detail, though 
not in principle. The duty on molasses imported 
into the plantations was fixed at ld.a gallon; that on 
British coffee was 7s. the hundred weight; on British 
pimento, 4d, a pound; on foreign cambric, or French 
lawn, 3s. the piece, to be paid into the Exchequer, 
and disposed of by Parliament. Thus, taxes for 
regulating trade were renewed in conformity to 
former laws; and the Act of Navigation was pur- 
posely so far sharpened as to prohibit landing non- 
enumerated goods in Ireland. The colonial offices 
did not relax from their haughtiness. Under in- 
structions given by the former administration, the 
Governor of Grenada claimed to rule the island by 
prerogative: and Sir Hugh Palliser, at Newfoundland, 
arrogated the monopoly of the fisheries to Great 
Britain and Ireland. The strength of the Ministry 
was tested on their introducing a new tax on win- 
dows. ‘The English,’ said Grenville, ‘must now 
pay what the colonists should have paid;’ and the 
subject was referred to a committee by a diminished 
majority. Great Britain not only gave up the 
Stamp Tax, but itself defrayed the expenses of the 
experiment out of the sinking fund. The Treasury 
asked what was to be done with the stamps in those 
colonies where the Stamp Act had not taken place? 
and they were ordered to be returned to England, 
where the curious traveller may still see bags of them, 
cumbering the office from which they were issued. 
* * The joy was, for a time, unmixed with appre- 
hension. South Carolina voted Pitt a statue; and 
Virginia a statue to the King, and an obelisk, on 
which were to be engraved the names of those who 
in England had signalized themselves for freedom. 
‘My thanks they shall have cordially,’ said Wash- 
ington, ‘ for their opposition to any act of oppression.’ 
The consequences of enforcing the Stamp Act, he 
was convinced ‘would have been more direful than 
usually apprehended.” * * A bright day in May 
was set apart for the display of the public gladness, 
and the spot where resistance to the Stamp Act began, 
was the centre of the attraction. At one in the 
morning the bell nearest Liberty Tree was the first 
to be rung ; at dawn, colours and pendants rose over 
the house-tops all around it; and the steeple of the 
nearest meeting-house was hung with banners, 
During the day all prisoners for debt were released 
by subscription. In the evening the town shone as 
though night had not come; an obelisk on the Com- 
mon was brilliant with a loyal inscription; the 
houses round Liberty Tree itself exhibited illuminated 
figures, not of the King only, but of Pitt, and Cam- 
den, and Barre; and Liberty Tree was decorated 
with lanterns, till its boughs could hold no more.” 

In this paroxysm of premature rejoicing the 
volume closes, like the curtain of a theatre, on a 
striking situation :—to continue the story in the 
next act, and carry forward the general purpose 
of the book. 





Louis the Seventeenth; his Life, Agony, and 
Death—[ Louis XVITI., sa Vie, §c.}. 2 vols. 
By M. A. de Beauchesne. Paris, Plon Bro- 
thers. 

He who would wish to “sup full with horrors” 

should peruse this harrowing book. Had Fuseli 

lived in our times, he would have found it more 
efficient in raising morbid visions than the 
means employed by that fanciful artist for the 
purpose. The book is, in truth, a dreary and 
disheartening one to peruse ;—and we notice it 
chiefly because it is one of the very few histo- 
rical productions that have emanated from the 

Parisian press this year. 

M. de Beauchesne gloats over his melancholy 
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theme,—and occupies two large volumes with 
the sentimental jeremiads of a French martyr- 
ologist. The literature of the book constantly 
reminds us of the peculiar kind of style em- 
ployed by a certain school of French writers in 
composing ‘Lives of the Saints.’ The same 
ublishers have put forward a good number of 
egendary tales on subjects sacred and profane ; 
and this work bears all the marks ofits particular 
class. 

Martyrologists are apt to carry too much 
of what Mr. Macaulay has called the dues Bos- 
welliana into the treatment of their subjects. 
M. de Beauchesne, not content with his elaborate 
account ef the poor young Prince's suffering, 
has gone again over the tragical fate of the 
King and Queen of France. He has thus 
greatly expanded his work at the price of 
wearing out the interest and sympathy of the 
reader for the special part of its subject. The 
slow and languishing death of which the royal 
boy died is most painful to read of,—but reflec- 
tion reminds us that the sufferings of his elder 
relations must have been poignant and in- 
tensified by mental torture. — M. de Beau- 
chesne, therefore, should have kept the reader's 
attention more concentrated on the young 
victim who is his immediate subject. Taking 
him, however, as a royal martyrologist, it is 
worthy of notice, that he does not repeat the 
apocryphal story of the Abbé Edgeworth’s ad- 
dress to the King on the scaffold :—‘‘ Son of St. 
Louis, ascend to Heaven!’’ Nor does he record 
the very striking incident mentioned by M. De 
Lamartine in his powerful description of Marie 
Antoinette on her way to execution. That writer 
states, that the —_ bowed down her head 
while an orthodox Roman ecclesiastic (not a con- 
stitutional priest) pronounced from a distant win- 
dow the words of absolution. Our author, how- 
ever, gives another anecdote not mentioned by 
M. De Lamartine, full of suggestive pic- 
torial effect,—one of those vivid incidents on 
which the late Mrs. Hemans would have seized 
as a subject for her Muse:—namely, that while 
Marie Antoinette was carried to execution, 
one of the women amongst the crowd of by- 
standers, in the Rue St.-Honoré, nearly in 
front of the Oratory, raised up a young child 
to see the spectacle,—and the child (in baby 
fashion) sent with its hand a kiss to the unfor- 
tunate Queen! For this pathetic incident the 
author quotes a work published in 1825 at 
Paris, by M. Lafont d’Aussonne. 

The middle portion of the second of these 
melancholy volumes is taken up with a minute 
account of the imprisonment of young Louis. 
There is sufficient evidence for believing that he 
was an interesting boy, and deserves much of 
the panegyric bestowed on him. ‘This tale, 
however, has often been told by various Royalist 
writers. It is a painful instance of gratuitous 
cruelty,—and the guillotine would have been 
a mercy compared to the young prince’s suffo- 
cating imprisonment. 

The volumes are interspersed with several fac- 
similes of the writing of the youthful victim, 
—and with some copies of official papers. 





The Autobiography of William Jerdan. Vol. 
III. Hall & Co. 


Tae farther these confessions and experiences 
of a literary life proceed, the more discursive 
and reclamatory do they become. There is a 
a reference either backward or forward. 

mething already written needs to be corrected 
or confirmed,—something not yet written is to 
be anticipated. Critics have to be answered, 
enemies defied,—forgotten papers to be brought 
in, with or without regard to time and theme. 
So that, altogether, instead of a regular narra- 


tive, with anecdotes, repartees and character 


introduced artistically to enliven and illustrate 
the individual story, the reader has in these 
volumes a literary olla, which would probably 
have little less of sequence if its articles were 
first put into a box, well shaken, and printed as 
they might happen to come out again. 

The new volume opens with Mr. Jerdan’s 
answer to the critics who dispute his theory of 
* — and penalties” attached to literature 
when followed as a profession,—and the subject 
is returned to in almost every chapter. We 
have taken no part so far in this discussion,— 
and, for reasons which our readers will appre- 
ciate, we still refrain from discussing with Mr. 
Jerdan a topic so important and so delicate. 
Leaving the ex-editor and his assailants to settle 
the matter if they can to their own several 
satisfaction, we turn to those pages of the 
volume which are free from the passions of con- 
troversy, for a taste or two of such more pleasant 
matter as they may be found to yield. 

From the Sos gossip about Mr. Jerdan’s 
more or less eminent contemporaries we may 
cull an anecdote or two. This, for instance, of 
Horne Tooke when a boy, is characteristic of 
the author of the ‘ Diversions of Purley.’— 

“ When Horne was about fourteen or fifteen years 
old, at Eton, in construing a passage in a Latin 
author, the Master asked him why some ordinary 
construction, the rule of which was very familiar, 
obtained in the passage. The pupil replied he did 
not know, on which the Master, provoked by his 
ignorance or perverseness, caused him to be flogged, 
a punishment which he received with perfect sang 

froid and without a murmur. The Master then put 
the question to the next boy in the class, who readily 
gave the answer, whatever if was, as laid down among 
the common rules in the Eton Grammar. The 
Master said, ‘Take him down—a blockhead,’ on 
which Horne burst into tears, which the Master ob- 
serving as something not readily intelligible, ex- 
claimed, ‘ Why, what is the meaning of this??_Horne 
replied, ‘I knew the Rule as well as he did ; but you 
asked me the Reason, which I did not know.’—‘ My 
boy, Iam afraid I have done you some wrong. I 
will make the best reparation I can,* and, taking 
down a Virgil from his bookcase, he subscribed it as 
a presentation copy with his own name, and pre- 
sented it to Tooke, at the same time taking him back 
to the class and restoring him to the place he had 
apparently lost.” 

Mr. Jerdan—as his manner is, when the name 
of any celebrity turns up in his pages—tells all 
that he knows about “the Duke.” This is but 
little,—though he has contrived to spread it 
over several pages. One anecdote is character- 
istic,—and may be received at a time when the 
smallest illustrations of the great personage who 
has recently passed away are eagerly sought 
after. Mr. Jaton had to send a book to Apsley 
House,—a record of some doings connected 
with City improvements in which the Duke 
had had a share.— 

“In due time I sent a copy of the book by my 
messenger to Apsley House, into which the packet 
was refused admission. I consequently wrote a letter 
by post to his Grace, stating the circumstance, and 
inquiring how I might place the volume in his hands. 
The answer was not an F, M., and much more amus- 
ing. He said the Porter had done perfectly right, 
and acted according to orders, in refusing to receive 
the packet; and added that, if he took in all the 
things that came from every part of London, the 
house would be filled with rubbish throughout; but 
to insure access to the volume, the favour of which 
was graciously acknowledged, the Duke wrote the 
address of his own Porter at the bottom of the note, 
and requested me to cut it off and paste it on the 
packet!! Thus vouched, the Porter did me the 
honour to take it from my own hands, for I was much 
diverted by the maneuvre devised to carry a lodg- 
ment in Apsley House.” 

Having thus found an opportunity of bring- 
ing in the Duke of Wellington, Mr. Jerdan re- 





members that the Duke was acquainted with 
Talleyrand,—and, lo! the French diplomatist 
a on the scene with his customary string 
of bons mots. We are not certain that some of the 
following are not in print already.— 

“ When unlooked-for political changes were very 
frequent in Paris, and some one asked the impene- 
trable statesman what he thought of it,‘ Why (he 
replied), in the morning, I believe: in the afternoon, 
I change my opinion; and in the evening, I have no 
opinion at all.’ And, @ propos, his parrying in this 
style was carried to perfection, as when an inquisitive 
quidnune, who squinted, and was asking how he 
thought certain measures would go, was answered 
‘comme vous voyez ;* and another example, less, if at 
all known. A council of the Ministry having sat 
three hours upon some important question, an emi- 
nent nobleman met Talleyrand as he came from the 
meeting, and asked ‘ Que s’est-il passé dans ce Con- 
seil?’ to which the witty diplomatist drily answered, 
‘Trois heures!’ Talleyrand is a fertile subject, but 
I will dismiss it with one other anecdote of London 
birth, which I received from a guest who was pre- 
sent. It was a small party at the Duke of Glou- 
cester’s, and for some reason the Ambassador seemed 
indisposed to converse, and the Duke failed in every 
effort to induce him to lead the conversation. No 
one else would venture to do so, and the company 
were very dull. When they rose after dinner, a now 
noble English diplomatist made a last attempt, and 
said to Talleyrand, ‘ Ne trouvez-vous pas, Monsieur, 
les protocols de Milord Palmerston trés ennuyants ” 
to which Talleyrand replied, ‘Non, Monsieur, ce ne 
sont pas les affaires qui m’ennuyent (and, casting a 
glance on the table he had just quitted, added,) c'est 
le temps perdu qui m’ennute.’” 

Mr. Jerdan remarks, in reference to certain 
passages of arms between himself and others, 
that it is easy to reply, but difficult to refute. 
This is a dictum which he seems to illustrate as 
well as announce in reference to the Peter Pindar 
question,—about which, as our readers will re- 
member, he was taken to task by a correspon- 
dent of our own—Young Mortality. He adds 
to his former evidence on this point the follow- 
ing.— 

g In the preceding volumes were some statements 
respecting the celebrated Peter Pindar, which were 
impugned and drew forth an answer from me; since 
writing which I have re-ascertained that Dr. Wolcot 
did directly, through a friend, offer his pen to sup- 
port the measures of Government, with the tacit 
understanding that it should not be without its re- 
ward, Instead of service, he did nothing, and then 
demanded a remuneration for his silence and discon- 
tinuing his attacks on the King. As far as the most 
honourable witness ought to be credited, this is the 
truth; and all the rest is leather and prunella. The 
fact must now rest, pro or con., on this assurance of 
Wo.” 

—This is exactly the conclusion at which Young 
Mortality had arrived by a different road. The 
“fact” asserted does rest, as he says, ‘on the 
assurance of W. J.” 

Among the minor traits and anecdotes marked 
in our reading of this volume is the following.— 
“ A literary character—I need not mention names 
—on a visit to Bath, was pressed into a hospitable 
engagement with a resident gentleman who had a 
penchant for cultivating the acquaintance of such 
celebrities. He had also the peculiarity of using 
the above expression [‘such as it is’] in and out of 
season, and often with ludicrous effect. His guest 
being seated at an excellent plain dinner, the Am- 
phytrion most unnecessarily would apologise for its 
deficiencies. Bath, to be sure, was one of the best 
markets in England, and he endeavoured to get 
everything good; but the fish, he feared, was not that 
most fashionable in town at present; and the roast 
mutton was a very homely joint, &c. &c.; but he 
hoped Mr. would excuse the deficiencies, for 
he is most welcome to the fare ‘such as it is!” A 
smile rewarded this first ebullition, which was almost 
converted into a burst of laughter when the wines 
came within a similar category. ‘This sherry is 
direct from Cadiz, but not, I am afraid, of the high- 
est quality; and the other was only humble port, a 
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kitchen wine with high people; but I have had it in 
bottle nine years, and I hope you will be able to 
drink it, Sir, such as it is!” Everything went on in 
the same manner till Mr. ——, unable to keep his 
countenance much longer, pretended an urgent en- 
gagement in order to get away early in the evening. 
His host regretted this exceedingly, and said, ‘I am 
indeed very sorry that you are obliged to leave us so 
soon, and the more so as I can assure you I have 
been much entertained by your conversation, such as 
it is!’” 

This, it must be admitted, is but small chit- 
chat :—but our readers must be content with it, 
or go to the volume itself for matter of more 
interest which we think it fortunate that we are 
not called on to discuss with Mr. Jerdan. 





Old Roads and New Roads. Chapman & Hall. 


WE are amongst those who think that during 
a journey by railroad there is often something 
better to be done than reading. It was an ob- 
servation of the late Charles Lamb, that he 
could never read in the inside or on the outside 
of a stage-coach: he could not bring himself to 
relinquish the sight of everything that was 
beautiful in Nature for the sake of poring over 
the pages of any author whatever. The 
book of Nature was to him above all other 
books. Charles Lamb was, nevertheless, a 
great reader,—but he was a greater thinker; 
and one of the conclusions at which he 
had arrived by thinking was, that there 
was plenty of time for reading when it 
was not possible or convenient to employ the 
eyes in any other way. William Hazlitt used 
to maintain, that there was vastly too much 
reading in the world; that people devoted to 
it a great deal of the time which they ought 
to employ in considering what they read,—and 
that it was as silly and as gluttonous to cram 
the mind to repletion as to cram the body. It 
was, he insisted, injurious, and even destructive, 
to the mental faculties, to keep constantly load- 
ing them with information, without allowing 
a opportunity for digestion and reflection. 
tis true, that, since the death of these two 
worthies, our means of locomotion have pom 
augmented. The locomotion has become muc 
more direct,—and to a certain extent more mo- 
notonous. Since the abolition of stage-coaches 
nobody can contend that there is the same va- 
riety and interest in travelling as formerly; yet 
still, if people will open their eyes, they may 
find outside the carriage in which they are hur- 
ried along abundance to delight, gratify, and 
instruct. We know persons who, during the 
last four or five years, have been in the habit 
of going constantly over the same five-and- 
twenty miles of a railroad; and though they are 
great devourers of the contents of good books 
at the proper time, they never dream of reading 
a word upon the line. If a portion of the way 
be dull—through a deep cutting, for instance, 
— instead of searching their pockets for a book, 
they take the opportunity of leaning back in the 
carriage, and, shutting their eyes perhaps, set 
their minds to work upon some subject that 
interests them. If on an embankment, and the 
prospect of hill and dale be clear and open, 
there is a great deal more to be seen and read 
by looking abroad than they could find in the 
Bodleian or in the British Museum. Often and 
often as we have ourselves gone by particular 
railroads, we never yet saw an object, however 
humble or familiar, that volte itself under 


the same aspect on distinct occasions, Not only 
has the book of Nature no two pages alike,— 
but the very same page opened on different 
days affords the most agreeable and striking 
novelties. 

These remarks have been suggested by the 
new production in our hands, which is one of a 





series avowedly prepared, like many others now- 
a-days, as “Reading for Travellers” on rail- 
roads. We mean our observations as convey- 
ing no particular disparagement of the author 
of ‘Old Roads and New Roads’; but when 
works of the sort are got up merely for the 
purpose of beguiling the time of those who 
are too listless and indifferent to attend to 
what they behold around them, the chance 
is, that what is provided will not be of the 
most substantial staple or of the finest quality. 
It is very evident that the writer of the book 
before us can do far better things than he has 
here done. He displays a lively, though a 
somewhat affected, style,—and has a pleasant 
facility of expression which we rarely find 
in a man who possesses so much solid in- 
formation—not to say learning. To be sure, he 
seldom gives us chapter and verse for his autho- 
rities (they would be to a certain extent out of 

lace in a book intended to be taken up for an 
~ ortwo, and then thrown by);—but he quotes 
glibly and freely from authors ancient and mo- 
dern, and in nearly all the languages of Europe, 
—from Herodotus and Homer down to Words- 
worth and Wiffen. 

What struck us early as we proceeded with 
this book, was, that the manner and the matter 
are so unlike, that the two could scarcely be by 
the same hand. Itseemed to us, that two per- 
sons must have been engaged on it:—that the 
citations and references had been furnished by 
one person, having small skill in the application 
of his materials,—and that they had been strung 
together by another, who was expert in the use 
of his pen. Before we arrived at the conclu- 
sion of the 112 pages, however, we made up 
our minds that the learning and the levity—for 
the writer aims at vivacity without always hit- 
ting it—were from the same source,—and that 
the work was the production of a man of con- 
siderable general and classical attainments, who 
was striving to show that he could condescend 
to be sprightly and jocular. Now and then, 
from:a ro perhaps to evince extensive read- 
ing in all departments, he falls into errors that 
we should little have expected;—as, where he 
speaks of Spenser's Una as the wife of the Red- 
cross Knight, and because she rode on an ass 
comes to the conclusion that the Eqguites of old 
were not unfrequently so attended by their 
ladies. It is droll, too, a few pages afterwards, 
to find him quoting Pistol to show that “ the 
hollow-pampered jades of Asia” could “ only 
travel thirty miles a day.” Had he read the 
author from whom the quotation was taken 
by Shakspeare, he would have known that these 
**jades of Asia’’ were no other than harnessed 
kings, whom triumphant Tamerlane was driv- 
ing in his chariot. 

As a good specimen of the writer’s style we 
extract some part of what he says about fairs, 
and the mode in which improved intercourse, 
first by coaches and finally by railroads, has 
tended to their abolition.— 


“Fairs and general enterprise and opulence are 
not coeval: neither do they flourish in an age of 
iron roads and steam-carriages. In fact, they were 
the results of the inconvenience attendant upon travel- 
ling. It was once easier for goods to come to cus- 
tomers than for customers to leave their homes in 
search of goods. Inland trade was heavily crippled 
by the badness and insecurity of the highways. The 
carriages in which produce was conveyed were neces- 
sarily massive and heavy in their structure, to enable 
them to resist the roughness of the ways. Some- 
times they were engulfed in bogs, sometimes upset 
in dykes, and generally they rolled heavily along 
tracks little less uneven than the roofs of houses. As 
a direct result of these obstacles to speedy locomo- 
tion, the fruits of the earth, in the winter months, 
when the roads were broken up or flooded, were con- 
sumed by damp and worms in one place, while a few 





miles further on they might have been disposed of 
at high prices. Turf was burned in the stoves of 
London long after coals were in daily use in the 
northern counties ; and petitions were presented to 
the Houses of Parliament in the reign of Henry VIIL,, 
deprecating the destruction of growing timber for the 
supply of hearth-fuel. Nor were these miry and 
uneven ways by any means exempt from toll; on 
the contrary, the chivalry of the Cambrian Rebecca 
might have been laudably exercised in clearing the 
thoroughfares of these unconscionable barriers, It 
was a costly ddy’s journey to ride through the do- 
main of a lord abbot or an acred baron. The bridge, 
the ferry, the hostelry, the causeway across the 
marshes, had each its several perquisite. Importa- 
tion from abroad was often cheaper than production 
at home. It answered better to import cloth from 
Flanders than to weave and bring it from York ; and 
land carriage from Norwich to London was nearly 
as burdensome as water-carriage from Lisbon. Coals, 
manure, grain, minerals, and leather were transported 
on the backs of cattle. An ambassador going or 
returning from abroad was followed by as numerous 
a retinue as if he had ridden forth conquering or to 
conquer. Nor were his followers merely for state 
or ceremony, but indispensable to his comfort, since 
the horses and mules which bore his suite carried 
also the furniture of his bed-room and kitchen, owing 
to clumsiness of wheel-carriages. If, as was some- 
times the case, a great lord carried half an estate on 
his back, he often consumed the other half in equip- 
ping and feeding his train: and among the pleasures 
utterly unknown to the world for more than five 
thousand years is, that both peer and peasant may 
now travel from Middlesex to any portion of the 
known world with only an umbrella and carpet-bag.” 


Afterwards, the writer goes on to cite Hero- 
dotus and Plato, without the slightest note of the 
work, or of the part of the work, to which he 
is indebted; and he does this so often, and so 
loosely, that not a few of his readers may sus- 
pect that he is speaking at random. For our 
own parts, we are willing to give him credit for 
general aecuracy,—because we apprehend that 
he is better acquainted with those writers than 
with our own. Had he been as well read in 
English as he appears to bein Greek and Latin, 
he would not have committed the error of speak- 
ing of the comedy of ‘ The Provoked Husband,’ 
as if Cibber had had nothing to do with it. It 
is very well known that Cibber wrote the whole 
of the serious portion, and Vanbrugh the comic; 
although the enemies of the former, at the time 
when it was produced at Drury Lane, in 1727, 
praised the former and ridiculed the latter, under 
the supposition that the.reverse was the real 
state of the case.—When the writer of the little 
volume before us extracts the songs of Auto- 
lycus at p. 77, is he not aware that they can be 
no novelty, and that everybody has them by 
heart?—We make another short quotation from 
a part of his subject with which he appears to 
be better acquainted. He is speaking of the 
old and extinct race of deseriptive travellers.— 


“We have made some mention of the more con- 
spicuous of ancient travellers, But travelling, either 
for business or pleasure; among the moderns, dates 
from the era of the Crusades. The barriers of the 
East were once again thrown open by that general 
ferment in the European world. Piety, the passion 
of enterprise, the dawning instincts of commerce, a 
new thirst for exotie luxuries, all contributed to in- 
spire a desire for exploring the seats of the most 
ancient civilization. To this desire and to its effects 
we owe some of the most graphic and entertaining of 
modern writings. If we were, through any misad- 
venture, sent to jail, we would stipulate for permis 
sion to carry into our cell Hakluyt’s Voyages. The 
narratives of modern travellers are often learned, 
more often flimsy, and from the universality of loco- 
motion, much given, like the prayers of the old 
Pharisees, to tedious repetitions. A tour in Greece 
or Italy now affects us with unutterable weariness. 
A journey from London to York affords more real 
novelty than many of these excursions. Sir Charles 
Fellows or Mr, Layard write in the spirit of the old 
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travellers, and we would willingly wander anywhither 
with George Borrow. But, for the most part, the 
art of writing travels is lost—its imaginativeness, its 
credulity, its cherishing of mystery, and its prone- 
ness to awe. The old travellers are never sentimen- 
tal—and sentiment is the very bane of road-books, 
and they never describe for description’s sake. 
The world was much too wonderful in their eyes for 
such unprofitable excursions of fancy. Beauty and 
danger, difficulty and strangeness, novel fashions and 
unknown garbs, were to them earnest and absorbing 
realities. The aspect of cities and havens, and leagues 
of forest and solitary plains, were to them ‘asa banner 
proad unfurled,’ and inscribed with mystic signs and 
legends. They were not whirled about from place to 
place: they had leisure to mark the forms and the 
colours of objects. They were in perils often: if 
they escaped shipwreck they were in danger of sla- 
very; they journeyed with their lives in their hands, 
and were often yoke-fellows with hunger and naked- 
ness, and the fury of the elements. Luckily for us 
who read their narratives, they were most unscien- 
tific, and ascribed the howling of the night-wind, the 
bursting of icebergs, the noise of tempests, and the 
echoes that traverse boundless plains after great 
heats, or are imprisoned in rock and fell, to the voice 
of demons exulting or lamenting to each other. We 
now cross the desert with nearly as much ease as we 
hail an omnibus, or book ourselves for Paris, But 
such was not the spirit in which Marco Polo, in the 
thirteenth century, traversed the wilderness of Lop.” 

Although we do not think that the author of 
‘Old Roads and New Roads’ has accomplished 
all that he himself intended— and although we 
are of opinion that he sometimes fails most 
where he fancies he has been most successful,— 
he has nevertheless composed a pleasant piece 
of light reading, which, we own, we should 
prefer to peruse almost anywhere rather than in 
a railway carriage. We should have liked to 
have seen his deficient references supplied, —not 
so much for the purpose of testing his accuracy, 
as for the sake of pursuing pleasant topics upon 
which he has too tenderly and superficially 
touched. 





Discoveries in Egypt, Ethiopia, and the Penin- 
sula of Sinai, in the Years 1842—1845. By 
Dr. Richard Lepsius. Edited, with Notes, by 
Kenneth R. H. Mackenzie. Bentley. 

An account having been already given [ Athen. 

No. 1295] of these interesting Letters from the 

German originals, —a few words will suffice 

on their appearance in an English translation. 

The title-page states that they have been 

“edited ’’ by Mr. Kenneth R. H. Mackenzie; 

who contributes a few notes, signed with his 

initials, chiefly of reference to other works 
which treat of subjects mentioned in the text. 

That he is himself the translator we can hardly 

suppose :—the reason of the doubt will be seen 

further on. 

Before touching on this point, it will be a more 
agreeable office to introduce from this transla- 
tion some of the many local sketches which the 
Letters contain. The visit to an Ethiopian prin- 
cess, “‘ Victoria,” who resides in a semi-depen- 
dent state near Wed-Medineh, far south of 
Chartoum, on the Blue Nile, may claim prece- 
dence here.— 

“ Nasr [ Victoria] is the sister of the mightiest. and 
tichest king (melek) in the Sudan, Idris wed (i. e. 

led, son or successor of) Adlan, who is certainly 
under Mohammed Ali’s supremacy now, but yet 
commands several hundred villages in the province 

El Fungi; his title is Mak el Qulle, King of the 

Qulle mountains, * * Since very ancient times, a 

great estimation of the female sex appears to be a 

very general custom. It must not be forgotten how 

often we find reigning queens of Ethiopia mentioned. 

From the campaign of Petronius, Kandake is well 

known, a name which, according to Pliny, was 

bestowed on all the Ethiopian queens ; according to 
others, always on the mother of the king. In the 


warlike, and doubtless reigning, queens represented. 
According to Makrizi, the genealogies of the Beg’a, 
whom I consider the direct descendants of the Mero- 
etic Ethiopians, and for the ancestors of the Bishari 
of the present day, were not counted by the males, 
but by the females, and the inheritance did not 
devolve upon the son of the deceased, but upon the 
sister or the daughter. In the same way, according 
to Abu Selah, the sister's son took precedence of the 
son among the Nubians, and Ibn Batuta reports the 
same custom to be existing among the Messofites, a 
western Negro race. Even now, the court and upper 
minister of some southern princes are all women. 
Noble ladies allow their nails to grow an inch long, 
as a sign that they are there to command, and not to 
work, a custom which is found in the sculptures 
among the shapeless queens of Meroe. When we 
arrived at Soriba, we entered the square court-yard 
by a particular door, running round the principal 
building, and thence into an open, lofty hall, the 
roof of which rested on four pillars, and four half 
pillars. The narrow beams of the roof jut out seve- 
ral feet beyond the simple architrave, and form the 
foundation of the flat roofs; the whole entrance 
reminded one much of the open fagades of the graves 
of Benihassan. In the hall there was fine ebony 
furniture, of Indian manufacture, broad angarébs, 
with frames for the mosquito nets. Fine cushions 
were immediately brought, sherbet, coffee, and pipes 
handed round. The vessels were made of gold and 
silver, Black female slaves, in light, white garments, 
which, fastened at the hips, are drawn up over the 
bosom and shoulders,—handed round the refresh- 
ments, and looked very peculiar with their plaited 
hair. The Queen, however, did not come; perhaps 
she was ashamed of showing herself to Christians; 
only a half-opened door, which soon closed again, 
allowed us to perceive several women behind, to 
whom we ourselves might be objects of curiosity. I 
therefore let the Sultana know, through Said Hashim, 
that we were there to pay our visits, and now hoped 
that we might have the pleasure of seeing her. Upon 
this, the doors of strong wood cased with metal, opened 
wide, and Nasr entered with a free, dignified step. She 
was wrapped in long fine-woven cloths, with coloured 
borders, under which she wore wide gay trowsers of 
a somewhat darker shade. Behind her came the 
court, eight or nine girls in white clothes with red 
borders, and elegant sandals. Nasr sat down before 
us, in a friendly and unconstrained manner; only now 
and then she drew her dress over her mouth and the 
lower part of the face, a custom of Oriental modesty, 
very general with women in Egypt, but much rarer 
in this country. She replied to the greetings I offered 
her through the Dragoman with a pleasant voice, but 
stayed only a short time, withdrawing through the 
same door. We examined the inner parts of the 
house, with the exception of her private rooms, which 
were in a small building close, and mounted the roof 
to have a view of the village. Then we took a walk 
through the place, saw the well, in depth more than 
sixty feet, and lined throughout with brick, whence 
Nasr always has her water fetched, though it is warm, 
and less nice than that of the Nile. Then we re- 

turned, and were about to depart, when Nasr sent us 
an invitation to remain the night in Soriba, as it was 

too late to get back to Wed Médineh by day. We 

accepted the offer, and a banquet of boiled dishes 

was immediately brought, only intended, however, 

as preparatory to supper. The sultana, however, did 

not show herself again the whole evening. We re- 

mained in the hall, and slept on the same cool 

pillows, which had served as a divan during the day. 

But the next morning we were invited by her to visit 

her in her own rooms, She was more communicative 

to-day than yesterday, had European chairs brought 

for us, while her servants and slaves squatted on the 

ground about us. We told her of her namesake, the 

Sultana Nasr of England, and showed her her por- 

trait on an English sovereign, which she looked at 

with curiosity. But she manifested little desire to 

see that far-off world beyond the northern water with 

her own eyes. About eight o’clock we rode back to 

Wed Médineh. Soon after our return, Said Hashim 

received a letter from Nasr, in which she asked him 

confidentially whether he thought I would receive a 

little female slave as a guest-present. I had expressed 

to her, in return, that this was against the custom of 





sculptures of Meroé, too, we occasionally find very 


she would choose a male slave instead, and after 
some little hesitation, she really sent a young slave 
to me, who was brought to me in the ship.” 

On the way to Shendi, between Chartoum and 
Damer, the Doctor fell in with the (Egyptian) 
army of Osman Bey, returning from a campaign 
in the Bellad el Soudan,—of which country we 
heard something in Werne’s ‘African Wander- 
ings’ [ Athen. No. 1290].— 

“ An Egyptian army, half black, half white, torn 
and tattered, returning from a thieving incursion 
against the poor natives, is rather a different sight to 
anything that comes under our notice at’ home. 
Although the terrified inhabitants of Taka, mostly 
innocent of the partial revolt, had already sent am- 
bassadors to the Pasha, in order to obviate his ven- 
geance, and did not make the slightest resistance on 
the nearer approach of the troops, yet several. hun- 
dred defenceless men and women who would not, or 
could not fly, were murdered by that notorious erew 
of ruffians, the Arnauts; an additional number of 
persons, supposed to have been concerned in the re- 
bellion, Ahmed Pasha had beheaded in front of his 
tent, as they were brought in. After all the condi- 
tions had been fulfilled, after the heaviest mulets de- 
manded of them, under every possible name, had 
been punctually paid, the Pasha had all the Sheikhs 
assembled as if for a new trial, and together with 
120 more, led away in chains as prisoners. The 
young powerful men were condemned to the army,the 
women were given up to the soldiers as slaves.. The 
Sheikhs had yet to await their punishment. This was 
the glorious history of the Turkish campaign against 
Taka, as it was related to me by European witnesses. 
Twelve of the forty-one Sheikhs, who seemed as if 
they would not survive the fatigue of the forced 
march, have already been shot. The rest were shown 
tome. Each wore before him a club or bludgeon 
five or six feet in length, which ended in a fork, into 
which his neck was fastened. The ends of the fork 
were connected by a cross piece fastened by thongs. 
Some of them, too, had their hands tied to the handle 
of the fork. In this condition they continue day 
and night. During the march, the soldier under 
whose care the prisoner is placed, carries the club, 
and at night the greater part of them have their feet 
bound together. Their raven tresses were all cut 
off, and only the Sheikhs still retained their great 
plaited head-dress. Most of them looked very de- 
pressed and pitiful; they had been the most respect- 
ed of their tribe, and accustomed to the greatest 
reverence from their inferiors, Almost all of them 
spoke Arabic besides their own language, and told 
me the tribes to which they belonged. The most 
respected, however, of them all, was a Fakir, of holy 
repute, whose word was considered that of a prophet 
throughout the whole country. He had, by his 
words and demands, brought on the whole revolu- 
tion. He was called Sheikh Musa el Fakir, and was 
of the race of Mitkenab, and his personal appear- 
ance was that of an aged, blind, broken elder, with a 
few snow-white hairs; his body is now more like a 
skeleton, he had to be raised up by others, and was 
scarcely able to comprehend and answer the ques- 
tions addressed to him. His little shrivelled coun- 
tenance could not, under any circumstances, assume 
a new expression. He stared before him fixed and 
carelessly, and I wondered how such a Shemem could 
have so much power over his countrymen as to cause 
the revolution. But it is to be remarked, that here, 
as in Egypt, all blind people stand in peculiar odour 
of sanctity, and in great repute as prophets.” 

In the preceding extract the words printed in 
italics strike the eye as specimens of anything 
but good English. In the second instance, the 
rendering—which is senseless as it stands—im- 
plies something worse than awkwardness in the 
translator. It would seem as if he were not 
aware that Schemen, which he has left uninter- 
preted, being intelligible German, might have 
been made equally so in English. The words of 
the original, ein solechen Schemen (literally ‘“ bodi- 
less shadow,”—but say, a. spectre or scare- 
crow), would present no difficulty to a ay 
tent hand. That the Letters have not been for- 
tunate in this respect must be plainly stated. 





our country, but that the gift would be accepted if 





While omissions like the above, or positive mis- 
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takes, are not wanting, the text generally is not 
turned into pure English; but abounds in mere 
Germanisms, which haste or want of skill has 
allowed to stand in place of the suitable equiva- 
lent. It is surely not asking too much, to demand 
that in the translation of a foreign book the sense 
of the author who writes properly in his own lan- 
guage should be reproduced with equal propriety 
in ours,—instead of appearing in the awkward 
style which results from a literal transfer of the 
strange idiom. That on this occasion the com- 

laint is not made without cause, shall be proved 
- citing a few out of many passages which 
were marked in a cursory survey of the book. 
That they are bad English, is sufficiently evi- 
dent;—as also that it would have been possible 
to give the author's very sense in good language, 
—and consequently that there is no excuse for 
offering a valuable work to English readers, whe- 
ther through hurry or incompetence, with such 
blemishes in it. The following specimens were 
seen in less than half an hour, while merely 
cutting open a few pages.— 

“The two Weidenbachs, &c. came walking 
over the plain and greeted already at a distance,” 
p. 161. “I have fastened the windows and 
stopped the door with stones, to somewhat shelter 
from the first break of the storm,” p. 208. ‘If 
one should imprudently come too near the 
boughs [of the Sittera] it is certain that the 
clothes will carry away some inevitable, and, in 
these wilds, imperfectly-to-be-remedied traces,” 
p- 179. ‘‘Sheikh Ahmed was a splendid man, 
still young, but high and nobly grown,” p. 138. 
‘“‘T have made up my mind to the last step that 
is yet remaining’’ [the meaning is “ practi- 
cable”’], p.136. ‘ When their fruit [of the Diim- 
palms] drops off unripe and dry, the /ittle re- 
maining flesh round the stony centre tastes like 
sugar; when ripe, one may eat the yellow very 
woody meat, it tastes well,” p. 142. ‘The 
granite seems to contain a more fertile element 
than the sad brittle sand, composed almost 
wholly of particles of quartz,” p. 141. “An 
excellent breakfast * * allowed us to make 
several very interesting glances into the secrets 
of Turkish cookery,” p. 168. ‘ We saw the 
ransacked mounds of bricks, which covers [sic] 
a great plain, an hour in circumference,” p. 172. 
‘* Nowhere could walls or buildings be recognized, 
only on the southernmost and somewhat distant 

lain could we find some sculptured yellow 
Blocks,” p- 173. The powerful rush of the 
water here caused no more earth deposit,”’ p. 344. 
“The camels /e¢ their horrid voices and pitiful 
bleatings be heard during the loading,” p. 225. 
—The following specimen is not only ill-worded, 
— it also mis-renders the original :—‘ In about 
two hours, near a flat inclination, we saw a troop 
of armed people in a field, who had planted the 
blood-red flag, and who, far over the plain, 
preached war and resistance,” p. 416. The text 
says :—‘‘On an even slope of the hill, we saw 
a troop, &c., who had set up the blood-red 
standard, as a signal [or summons] to proclaim 
war and revolt far and wide over the plain.” 

It would be easy, but it is needless, to accumu- 

late instances. Those already given sufficiently 
prove that the text of a work which will have, 
and deserves, a place among standard books of 
travel, has not met with full justice. They fur- 
nish good reason for believing that had Mr. 
Mackenzie, a man of scholastic education, him- 
self been the translator, the Letters would have 
been given in better English. How far he is re- 
sponsible, as “ editor,” for letting such defects 
pass in a volume published with his name, is 
another question,—-to which, indeed, in the pre- 
sent state of things it is possible to give more 
than one conjectural answer;— but none, we 
apprehend, that can be deemed satisfactory. 


Red Hall; or, the Baronet’s Daughter. 


island, its school of fiction is eminently distin- 
guished by vivacity and force,—and the names 


By 
William Carleton. 3 vols. Saunders & Otley. 
Amonast the mental products of the sister 


of Edgeworth, Morgan, Griffin, and Banim are 

honourably connected with triumphs in this de- 

partment of letters. Each of the writers whom 

we have named had special merits, and shone 

in the delineation of some particular phase of 
Irish character and society. Associated with 

them by remarkable success in his pictures of 
the Irish peasantry, Mr. Carleton’s merits have 

been long recognized. In his Irish fictions 

there was a local fidelity and minute accuracy 

of detail, a graphic circumstantiality, and exact 
copying of that nature most familiar to him, 

which affected readers like the sight of a Dutch 
painting. No other Irish fictionist has ap- 
proached him in daguerreotyping the Irish 
peasant, with his mingled vices and virtues, his 
violence and his wit. 

On the present occasion, however, we cannot 
give a favourable report of Mr. Carleton. The 
work under review bears little more than the 
name of its author to inform us of its parentage. 
Published in three volumes, it contains typo- 
graphical matter enough for five of the ordinary 
form of the novel. It appears to have been a 
long time in preparation ;—for the author speaks 
in the middle of the second volume of writing 
it in 1850. 

The subject-matter of the present story is so 
gloomy and repulsive, and there is such impro- 
bability in the plot, that no genius could well 
have succeeded with such elements. ‘There 
are playwrights,” said Sheridan, ‘“ who would 
dramatize the penal laws, and make Drury Lane 
a court of ease to the Old Bailey.”’ In ‘Red 
Hall’ we have a Minerva Press plot joined to 
characters from the Newgate Calendar. We 
surmise, that the work was composed to carry 
the title of ‘The Black Baronet’; for such is the 
constant designation of its chief character,—one 
of the most tiresome and repulsive villains that 
ever made a reader yawn. Meant to be a very 
terrible character,—Sir Thomas Gourlay, “the 
black baronet,”’ is a soporific one. His pedigree 
is not given by his biographer; but we see evi- 
dently that he counts Sir Giles Overreach 
amongst his ancestors, aud a swarm of his near 
relations have walked the stage in melo-dramas. 
Sir Thomas Gourlay has a daughter, as pure 
and virtuous as the father is depraved; and her 
sire has resolved that she shall marry a certain 
Lord Dunroe, the son of Lord Cullamore. But a 
mysterious person hovers about the seat of 
‘*the black baronet,” and goes in and out of the 
story, until the last pages, under the title of 
‘the Stranger.”” In Kotzebue’s gloomy drama 
it will be recollected that his “Stranger” dis- 
closes himself early in the piece; but his name- 
sake in ‘Red Hall’ walks about without any 
more claim on our sympathies than a meta- 
physical abstraction. It turns out, however, 
that he is the real Lord Dunroe, and that the 
so-called peer of the same name is not what he 
is supposed to have been :—likewise, that ‘‘ the 
black baronet”’ is not a baronet at all, but that 
a certain Ensign Roberts is the rightful heir to 
the title and estates of Gourlay. There is an 
unfortunate being persecuted by “the black 
baronet”’ who also turns out to be that which he 
was never supposed to have been:—and the 
novel winds up with a dénotiment in which, as 
an Irishman would say, ‘‘ Everybody is some 
one else, and nobody is himself at all, at all.” 
The whole thing is very heavy ;—though here 
and there a few bright bits of Mr. Carleton’s 
comic manner of painting occur. In reading 


places here and there, we are reminded ofa legal 
wit’s description of a certain gritty salad, which 
was “‘like eating a oo of a gravel walk, and 
finding an occasional weed.” 


We will extract for our readers one amusin 
passage. Sir Thomas Gourlay has been sohined 
of his pistols and pocket-book, by Finnerty, a 
professional robber ; who, smitten by conscience 
afterwards returns the property to the Rev. Peter 
M‘Snug,—a model parish priest, who visits 
Dublin just after receiving the stolen goods,— 


“He accordingly took his place—an inside one— 
in the redoubtable ‘ Fly,’ which, we may add, was 
the popular vehicle at the time, and wrapping himself 
up in a thick frieze cloak, or great coat, with standing 
collar that buttoned up across his face to the ye 
eyes, and putting a shirt or two, and some other 
small matters, into a little bundle—tying, at the same 
time, a cotton kerchief over his hat and chin—he 
started on his visit to the metropolis, having very 
much theappearance of a determined character, whose 
dress and aspect were not, however, such as to disarm 
suspicion. He felt much more careful of the baronet's 
pocket-book than he did of his own, and contrived to 
place it in an inside pocket, which being rather smal] 
for it, he was obliged to unrip a little in order to give 
it admittance. The case of pistols he slipped into 
the pocket of his jock, one in each, without ever 
having once examined them, or satisfied himself. 
simple man—as to whether they were loaded or not, 
His own pocket-book was carelessly placed in the 
right-hand pocket of the aforesaid jock, along with 
one of the pistols, The night was agreeable, and 
nothing worth recording took place until they had 
come about five miles on this side of —~—, when a 
loud voice ordered the coachman to stop. ‘Stop the 
coach, sir!’ said the voice, with a good deal of reck- 
less and bitter expression in it; ‘stop the coach, or 
you are a dead man.’ Several pistols were instantly 
levelled at both coachman and guard, and the same 
voice, which was thin, distinct, and wiry, proceeded 
—‘ Keep all steady now, boys, and shoot the first 
that attempts to move. I will see what's to be had 
inside.” He went immediately to the door of the 
‘Fly,’ and opening it, held up a dark lanthorn, 
which, whilst it clearly showed him the dress, coun- 
tenances, and condition of the passengers, thoroughly 
concealed hisown. The priest happened to be next 
him, and was consequently the first person on whom 
this rather cool demand was made.—‘ Come, sir,’ said 
the highwayman, ‘fork out, if you please; and be 
quick about it, if you're wise.-—‘ Give a body time, 
if you plaise,” responded the priest, who at that 
moment had about him all the marks and tokens of 
a farmer, or, at least, of a man who wished to pass 
for one. ‘I think,’ he added, ‘if you knew who you 
had, you'd not only pass me by, but the very coach 
I'm travellin’ in. Don’t be unaisy, man alive,’ he 
proceeded; ‘have patience—for patience, as every- 
body knows, is a virtue—do then have patience, or, 
may be—oh! ay!—here it is—here is what you want 
—the very thing, I'll be bound—and you must have 
it, too.’ And the poor man, in the hurry and alarm 
of the moment, pulled out one of the baronet's pistols. 
The robber whipped away the lanthorn, and instantly 
disappeared. ‘ By J—s, boys,’ said he, ‘it’s Fin- 
nerty himself, disguised like a farmer. But he’s mad 
to travel ina public coach, and the beaks on the 
look-out for him. Hello! all's right, coachman; 
drive on, we won't disturb you this night, at all events, 
Gee hup!—off you go; and off we go—with empty 
pockets.’ It happened that this language, which the 
robber did not intend to have reached the ears 
of the passengers, was heard nevertheless, and 
from this moment until they changed horses at 
— —, there was a dead silence in the coach. On 
that occasion one gentleman left it, and he had 
scarcely been half a minute gone, when a person, 
very much in the garb and bearing of a modem 
detective, put in his head, and instantly withdrew it, 
exclaiming—‘ D—n me, it’sa hit—he’s inside as snug 
as a ratinatrap. Up with you on the top of the 
coach, and we'll pin him when we reach town. ‘Gad, 
this is a windfall, for the reward is a heavy one. If 
we could now manage the baronet'’s business, we were 
made men.’ He then returned into the coach, 
took his seat right opposite the priest, in order the 
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better to watch his motions, and keep him completely 
under his eye.” * 

A conversation ensues on the state of the 
country; and the declamation of the priest is 
corroborative evidence to the constable that the 
inside passenger is the person of whom he is in 
search. His reverence puts a question on the 
casuistry of crime, and bursts forth into the 
rhetoric of assassination.— 


“Suppose now,’ proceeded the priest, ‘ that an 
unfortunate father, in times of scarcity and famine, 
should sit in his miserable cabin, and see about him 
six or seven of his family, some dying of fever, and 
others dying from want of food; and suppose that 
he was driven to despair by reflecting that unless he 
forced it from the rich, who would not out of their 
abundance prevent his children from starving, he can 
procure them relief in no other way, and they must 
die in the agonies of hunger before his face. Suppose 
this, and that some wealthy man, without sympathy 
for his fellow-creatures, regardless of the cries of the 
poor, heartless, ambitious, and oppressive ; and sup- 
pose besides that it was this very heartless and op- 
pressive man of wealth, who by his pride and tyranny, 
and unchristian vengeance, drove that poor man and 
his wretched family to the state I have painted them 
for you, in that cold and dreary hovel; suppose all 
this, I say, and that the wretched poor man, his 
heart bursting, and his brain whirling, stimulated 
by affection, goaded by hunger and indescribable 
misery; suppose, I say, that in the madness of 
despair he sallies out, and happens to meet the very 
individual who brought him and his to such a dread- 
ful state—do you think that he ought to let him 
pass—’—‘I see,’ interrupted the officer, ‘ without 
bleeding him; I knew you would come to that—go 
along.’"—‘ That he ought to let that wealthy oppressor 

and allow the wife of his bosom and his gasping 
little ones to perish, whilst he knows that taking that 
assistance from him by violence which he ought to 
ive freely would save them to society and him? 

k me, I’m not justifying robbery. Every general 
rule has its exception; and I’m only supposing a case 
where the act of robbery may be more entitled to 
compassion than to punishment—but as I said, I’m 
not defending it.’—‘ Ain't you, faith?’ replied the 
officer; ‘ it looks devilish like it, though. Don't you 
think so, ma‘am ?\—‘I never listens to no nonsense 
like that ere,’ replied the lady. ‘ All I say is, that a 
gentleman as I've the honour of being acquainted 
with, ‘as been robbed the other night of a pocket- 
book stuffed with bank notes, and a case of Hirish 
pistols, that he kept to shoot robbers, and sich other 
wulgar wretches ’as is to be found no where but in 
Hireland.’—‘ Stuffed !’ exclaimed the priest, disdain- 
fully; ‘as much stuffed, ma’am, as you are.’—The 
officer's very veins tingled with delight on hearing 
the admission which was involved in the simple 
priest’s exclamation. He kept it, however, to him- 
self, on account of the large reward that lay in the 
background.—‘I stuffed !’ exclaimed the indignant 
lady, whose thin face had for a considerable time 
been visible, for it was long past dawn; ‘I defy you, 
sir, she replied, ‘ you large, nasty, Hirish furmer, as 
feeds upon nothing but taters. I stuffed!—no lady 
—you nasty farmer—goes without padding, which 

is well known to any man as is a gentleman. But 
stuffed! I defy you, nasty Paddy; I was never 
stuffed. Those as stuff use ‘oss air; now I never 
uses “oss air.’——‘If you were‘nt stuffed then,’ replied 
the priest, who took a natural disrélish to her affec- 
tation of pride and haughtiness, knowing her as he 
now did—‘ many a better woman was. If you wern’t, 
Ma’am, it was’nt your own fault. Sir Thomas Gour- 
lay’s English cook need never be at a loss for plenty 
to stuff herself with.—This was an extinguisher. 
The heaven of her complexion was instantly con- 
<ealed by a thick cloud in the shape of a veil. She 
laid herself back in the corner of the carriage, and 
maintained the silence of a vanquished woman during 
the remainder of the journey. On arriving in town, 
the passengers, as is usual, betook themselves to 
their respective destinations. Father M‘Sung, with 
his small bundle under his arm, was about to go to 
the Brazen Head Tavern, when he found himself 
fapped on the shoulder by our friend Darby, who 
now held a pistol in his hand, and said—‘ There are 


Abraham. You're bagged at last, so come off 
quietly to the office.—‘I do‘nt understand you,’ 
replied the priest, who certainly felt surprised at 
seeing himself surrounded by so many constables, 
for it was impossible any longer to mistake them. 
‘What do you mean, my friend? or who do you 
suppose me to be?’—The constable gave him a 
knowing wink, adding with as knowing an air—‘ It’s 
no go here, my lad—safe’s the word. Tramp for the 
office, or we'll clap on the wrist-buttons. We know 
you're a shy cock, Mr. Finnerty, and rather modest 
too—that’s the cut. Simpson, keep the right arm 
fast, and you, Gamble, the left, whilst we bring up 
the rear. In the mean time, before he proceeds 
a step, I, as senior, will take the liberty to—just— 
see—what—is—here—’ whilst, suiting the word to 
the action, he first drew a pistol from the left pocket, 
and immediately after another from the right, and— 
shades of Freney and O’Hanlon !—the redoubtable 
pocket-book of Sir Thomas Gourlay, each and all 
marked not only with his crest, but his name and 
title at full length.” 

The materials of this story are, we repeat, too 
gloomy and unreal for success,—and its number 
of episodes is wearisome. The description of the 
madhouse is revolting, and unsuitable to fiction, 
—which should elevate and instruct by pleasing. 
In “high life” Mr. Carleton does not move 
with ease; and as it would be too much to 
—— the poetic forms and refined conceptions 
of Raphael in the nature that Teniers loved to 
— so we cannot expect that the masterly 

elineator of the passions and manners of the 
Irish peasantry should excel in depicting the 
polished heartlessness and frigid elegance of 
another class, with its conventional code and 
artificial tastes—The work reads like a Surrey 
drama in three volumes, with a slight dash of 
Adelphi fun here and there. 





The Natural History of Animals. Vol. Il. 
By T. Rymer Jones. Van Voorst. 

Some seven years ago the first volume of this 
work was published,—and we naturally turned 
to the commencement to get an explanation of 
the extraordinary delay in the appearance of 
this second volume. We obtain there, however, 
no satisfaction ; and we must say, that neither 
the size nor the contents of the volume justify 
in any manner such unreasonable postpone- 
ment. The work does not—nor does it profess 
to—contain profound original research, the most 
recent views in animal physiology, or anything 
that could account for a lapse of seven years 
between the first and this second volume. We 
hope that for the sake of his publisher, his own 
reputation, and the public who may have bought 
the two volumes published, Professor Jones will 
speedily bring out the remaining volume or 
volumes. The work is really a good one,— 
and a very desirable addition to our Natural His- 
tory literature. Its basis is, the lectures de- 
livered by Mr. Jones when Fullerian Professor 
of Physiology at the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain. These lectures were intended to em- 
brace the leading facts in the structure, physi- 
ology, habits, and distribution of the animal 
kingdom. The first volume contained an ac- 
count of the radiate and of some of the articu- 
late animals. The present volume is princi- 
pally devoted to the insects. 

Of all the invertebrate tribes of animals these 
possess the highest interest both to the natu- 
ralist and to the general observer. Their ana- 
tomy and physiology have been investigated by 
some of the profoundest of natural observers : 
—amongst whom we may name Lyonnet, La- 
treille, Cuvier, Owen, and Newport, — whilst 
the delightful pages of Huber, Kirby and 
Spence, and those of the anonymous author of 
the ‘Episodes of Insect Life,’ testify to the 
large extent to which their habits have interested 





eight of us, Mr, Finnerty, and it is useless to shy 





scientific observers. That Professor Jones’s re- 


marks on this family would be interesting, no 
one could doubt who knows how well he selects 
for illustration the subjects of his sketches; but 
in the present volume he has done more. He 
seems to us to have made the most of a very 
capital subject. It is impossible to convey by 
mere extracts the clear general flow of instruc- 
tion and interest which runs through these lec- 
tures,—but we will give a partial specimen. 
Here is a question answered.— 


“Can insects talk? This may indeed seem a 
strange question to those who would limit the 
meaning of the word to the capability of expressing 
ideas by means of articulate sounds, nevertheless a 
little reflection will convince any one who is conver- 
sant with the habits of these creatures, that though 
they may have no tongues, they can express them- 
selves in some way or other ‘ with most miraculous 
organ.’ Various experiments might be quoted in 
proof of this assertion, let us however select one of 
two which seem to leave no room for dispute about 
the matter. Any one who finds himself in the vici- 
nity of an ant’s nest, may soon be convinced that 
these industrious little labourers are by no means 
destitute of the power of communicating information 
to each other relative to the affairs of their common- 
wealth. Let him, for example, place a heap of food 
in the neighbourhood of the ant-hill, and watch the 
proceedings of its inmates. A short time will, pro- 
bably, elapse before the discovery of the treasure, 
but at length some wanderer, in his morning’s 
ramble, has the good fortune to stumble upon it. 
What does he do? He does not, like an isolated 
individual incapable of asking for assistance, begin 
at once the task of re-removing the heap, but on the 
contrary, off he scampers with the glad intelligence, 
and running his head against that of every ant he 
meets, manages in some mysterious way, not only to 
intimate the fact of the discovery, but also to give 
information relative to the locality where the pro- 
visions may be found, for speedily it will be seen that 
troops of porters, summoned at the call of the first 
finder, hasten to the spot, and all is activity and 
bustle until the store is safely warehoused in the ant- 
hill. Another still more striking instance of the 
possession of a capability of spreading intelligence, 
and that of a somewhat abstruse character, is fur- 
nished by experiments that have been made by 
Huber and others upon bees. Every one is aware 
that the queen-bee is an object of the greatest soli- 
citude and attention to all the workers of the hive, 
and yet, among so many thousands, all busily em- 
ployed in different and distant parts of the colony, 
it would appear impossible for them to ascertain, at 
least before the lapse of a considerable time, whe- 
ther she was absent from among them or not. In 
order to see whether bees had any power of con- 
veying news of this kind, the queen-bee has been 
stealthily and quietly abstracted from the hive; but 
here, as elsewhere, ill news was found to fly apace. 
For some half-hour or so, the loss seemed not to 
have been ascertained, but the progressively in- 
creasing buzz of agitation gradually announced the 
growing alarm, until shortly the whole hive was in 
an uproar, and all its busy occupants were seen 
pouring forth their legions in search of their lost 
monarch, or eager to avenge with their stings the 
insult offered to their sovereign, On restoring the 
captured queen to her subjects, with equal secrecy, 
the tumult speedily subsided, and the ordinary busi- 
ness of the community was resumed, as before the 
occurrence,” 


This is from an introductory chapter :—in 
subsequent chapters the organization, metamor- 
hosis, distribution, and instinct of insects are 
-veane Bg Then follows an account of the 
families; in which the structure and habits of 
beetles, earwigs, cockroaches, grasshoppers, 
ants, dragon-flies, bees, wasps, and hornets, 
come before us in regular succession. Of course 
we recognize much me that has been told us 


so pleasantly and well by Messrs. Kirby and 
Spence ;—but there is a dash of science with 
“modern instances” that givesan air of 7 
to the young Professor’s work.—The strengt 





of insects has always been a favourite subject 
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with entomologists. Here are some recent 
illustrations.— 

“Should any of our readers be sceptical upon this 
point, perhaps the following illustrations of super- 
herculean strength with which the commonest insects 
are endowed, selected from curious sources, may 
prepare us to credit more easily the facts which we 
shall have to record in subsequent pages. The 
common flea, as every one knows, will, without much 
apparent effort, jump two hundred times its own 
length, and several grasshoppers and locusts are said 
to be able to perform leaps quite as wonderful. In 
the case of the insect they scarcely excite our notice; 
but if a man were coolly to take a standing leap of 
three hundred and eighty odd yards, which would be 
an equivalent exertion of muscular power, perhaps 
our admirers of athletic sports might be rather startled 
at such a performance. Again, for a man to run ten 
miles within the hour would be admitted to be a 
tolerably good display of pedestrianism; but what 
are we to say to the little fly observed by Mr. Delisle, 
‘so minute as almost to be invisible,’ which ran 
nearly six inches in a second, and in that space was 
calculated to have made one thousand and eighty 
steps? This, according to the calculation of Kirby 
and Spence, is as if a man whose steps measured 
only two feet, should run at the incredible rate of 
twenty miles in a minute. Equally surprising are 
the instances of insect strength given by Mr. New- 

. The great stag-beetle (Lucanus cervus), 
which tears off the bark from the roots and the 
branches of trees, has been known to gnaw a hole, 
an inch in diameter, through the side of an iron 
canister in which it was confined, and on which the 
marks of its jaws were distinctly visible, as proved 
by Mr. Stephens, who exhibited the canister at one 
of the meetings of the Entomological Society. The 
common beetle, Geotrupes stercorarius, can, without 
injury, support and even raise very great weights, and 
make its way beneath almost any amount of pressure. 
In order to put the strength of this insect-Atlas to 
the test, experiments have been made which prove 
that it is able to sustain and escape from beneath a 
load of from twenty to thirty ounces, a prodigious 
burden when it is remembered that the insect itself 
does not weigh as many grains; in fact, once more 
taking man as a standard of comparison, it is as 
though a person of ordinary size should raise and get 
from under a weight of between forty and fifty tons. 
This amount of strength is not, however, confined to 
the short thick-limbed beetles. Mr. Newport once 
fastened a small Carabus,—one of the most active 
and elegantly formed of the beetle tribe,—which 
weighed only three grains and a half, by means of a 
silk thread, to a small piece of paper, upon which 
the weight to be moved was placed. At a distance 
of ten inches from its load the insect was able to 
drag after it, up an inclined plane of twenty-five 
degrees, very nearly eighty-five grains; but when 
placed on a plane of five degrees inclination, it drew 
after it one hundred and twenty-five grains exclusive 
of the friction to be overcome in moving its load—as 
though a man was to drag up a hill of similar incli- 
nation, a waggon weighing two tons and a half, having 
first taken the wheels off.” 

The habits of the individual tribes of insects 
and their uses in creation are well described. 
Of the orders into which these creatures are 
divided none excite more interest than the 
beetles; and some collectors and observers 
devote themselves, on account of its extent, 
entirely to this class, and are known amongst 
the class entomologists as belonging to the sub- 
class coleopterists. The beetles may be re- 
garded as an army of scavengers, to whom the 
mighty task of sanitary reform is committed in 
nature. It would be well if the Metropolitan 
Commission of Sewers would take a lesson from 
them. The habits of many of these creatures 
are very singular.— 

“The first division of this mighty army compre- 
hends the Tiger Beetles, conspicuously the most 
rapacious and blood-thirsty of the race, equally 
remarkable for the beauty of their colours, their 
extreme activity, and savage propensities. The larve 
of these insect tigers are tolerably agile in their 
movements, and present a very remarkable appear- 





ance, the eighth segment of their bodies, which is 
larger than the rest, being armed with a pair of sharp 
recurved hooks, implanted in a prominent fleshy re- 
tractile cushion. These larve excavate cylindrical 
burrows in the ground, which are many of them 
upwards of a foot in depth, in the construction of 
which the larve exhibit extraordinary ingenuity, 
loosening the earth by means of their powerful jaws, 
and carrying it to the surface upon their broad heads, 
the hooks upon their backs assisting them to climb 
to the top, much in the same way asa chimney-sweep 
ascends a chimney. Their den being completed, 
they station themselves just within its entrance, 
where they lie in wait for any poor passing insect 
traveller that may be luckless enough to approach 
too near, when it is instantly seized and dragged 
to the bottom of the cave, there to be speedily de- 
voured. Less active, but scarcely less carnivorous in 
their habits, are the predaceous ground-beetles (Cara- 
bide), many of which are constantly employed 
prowling about upon the surface of the ground, in 
search of insect prey, lurking in the day-time under 
stones and other similar places of concealment, and 
carrying on an unrelenting warfare against innu- 
merable noxious insects, the destructiveness of which 
they materially assist in diminishing. Among these 
marauding beetles, the most remarkable are the 
Bombardiers (Brachinide), as they are not inap- 
positely named, several species of which are provided 
with a means of defence unparalleled among the 
lower animals, Of all the inventions which man- 
kind seems fairly entitled to claim, as being exclusively 
of human contrivance, perhaps that of guns and gun- 
powder might be deemed the most original, yet even 
in this, strange to say, he has been forestalled. The 
little bombardier beetles possessed an artillery of 
their own long before the fields of Cressy first trem- 
bled at the unaccustomed roar of human cannon, as 
any one will confess, who may inadvertently lay hold 
of one of these living batteries. It is quite true, that 
neither powder nor ball is needed by the insect can- 
noneer, but there is the flash, the smoke, the report, 
and although 

The far-hissing globe of death 
be wanting, its place is most efficiently supplied by 
a burning drop, so caustic in its nature as to be only 
comparable to nitric acid in its corrosive effects.” 
— This volume is illustrated by above one 
hundred neatly executed wood engravings,— 
which greatly facilitate the study of the work: 
—and altogether it is a book to be recom- 
mended to all who are anxious to gain infor- 
mation in a very pleasant manner on the subject 
of the animal kingdom. 





The Bagh o Bahar; or, the Garden and the 


Spring, §c. Literally translated from the 
Urdu, &c., with Explanatory Notes, by Edw. 
B. Eastwick, F.R.S. &c. Hertford, Austin. 
Solwdn ; or, Waters of Comfort. By Ibn Zafer. 
Translated from the Arabic by Michele Amari, 
and rendered into English by the Translator 
of ‘The Sicilian Vespers.’ 2 vols. Bentley. 
We have coupled these works, not so much 
because both are translations from Oriental 
languages, as because they are akin in subject: 
—each, in the opinion of its editor, being, as 
it were, a sort of companion to those delightful 
fictions, the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. 
We mention this as the opinion of the editors, 
whilst we are compelled to acknowledge that 
it is not our own; and we think it is injudicious 
to raise expectations, considering how much 
the tales included in the two productions fall 
short of the invention, the humour, the variety, 
and the character of those to which from child- 
hood most readers have been accustomed. “Of 
the five stories which make up the romance,” 
says Mr. Eastwick, “the palm is very justl 
given to the tale of King Azad-Bakht, whic 
bears a strong similarity to some of the stories 
in the Arabian Nights’ + oder wicoedin to which 
it is not inferior in interest.’’ We have read 
the tale in question with patience, and we can 
trace little or no resemblance to anything that 





we recollect in the Arabian Nights’ Entertain- 
ments. It contains, indeed, some strange and 
contrasted incidents; but they want probability 
and they are told in a style that is far from 
attractive from its diffuseness and verbosity,— 
faults for which, however, the editor is not re. 
sponsible. With regard to ‘Solwan’ the case 
is even worse; for from beginning to end we 
have met with little that could induce a second 
perusal,—and any supposed likeness to the 
Arabian Nights’ Entertainments is even more 
remote than in the other instance. 

M. Amari speaks as follows in his “ Intro- 
duction.” — 

“ The Arabic work which I now offer to the Eng- 
lish public may be considered under a twofold aspect, 
both philosophical and literary. As regards the 
former, the curiosity of the reader may well be ex- 
cited by a treatise concerning the political conduct 
of sovereigns, written in Sicily in the twelfth century, 
under the rule of the early Norman kings, by an 
Arab and a Mahometan, native of the island, bat 
learned in all the wisdom of his race, theology, phi- 
losophy, and morality. His interest will be increased 
when he perceives in the work, together with the 
principles of Islamism, those of a civilisation, of the 
high degree of which we are indeed aware, but of 
which very few relics have been handed down to us; 
namely, that of Persia, under the Sassanides. It is, 
moreover, worthy of note, that, although composed 
under a system differing widely from that of the pre- 
sent day, the Solwan offers many profound views of 
policy, which are as applicable now as they would 
have been in the age of Tacitus or of Machiavel, 
The work of Ibn Zafer appears to me of no less 
value in a literary point of view, for it offers, perhaps, 
the most ancient specimen in existence of the histo- 
tical romance, together with a praiseworthy and by 
no means servile imitation of the Indian fables in- 
troduced into Europe by the Persians and Arabs, 
seven centuries before the study of Sanscrit had 
made us acquainted with the originals.” 

It is true, that one tale, called ‘The Miller 
and his Ass,’ is inserted in ‘ SolwAn’ as well as 
in the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments; but in 
the former the narrative is without spirit or 
fancy, and the same incidents are treated in such 
a manner that we are almost unwilling to re- 
cognizethem. Ariosto took a highly humorous 
story as the main subject of his 28th Canto,—and 
he, no doubt, in some way procured it from the 
East, long before it appeared in any collected 
form ; but if ‘Solw4n,’ or anything which it com- 

rises, had fallen in his way, it would have tasked 

is inventive genius to have applied it to his pur- 
pose. Pulci was indebted to the same source, 
the Oriental tales current in Italy, for the droll 
but most wise decision of Solomon on the cattle- 
stealer’s dream; and the obligations of Boccac- 
cio, Sacchetti, Bandello and other novelists have 
never been disputed. M. Amari devotes no 
fewer than 114 pages to his “ Introduction,”—to 
say nothing of 100 pages of notes at the end of 
each volume; but he does not attempt to esta- 
blish the claims of ‘Solwén’ as the original of 
anything that the authors whom we have enu- 
merated have produced. While getting through 
the long history of Sapor, we could not help 
thinking repeatedly that his name ought to have 
been changed in its first vowel,—and we were 
constantly reminded of the labours of Dr. —_ 
of Leyden, whom M. Amari gratefully thanks 
for assistance.—The following short anecdote, 
which the author of ‘Solwén’ professes to have 
derived from the Greek, without naming his 
author, has more point than usual.— 

“It is related of a King of the ancient Greeks, 
that on rising one morning from his bed, the mistress 
of the robes brought him his clothes. When he was 
dressed, the maiden presented a looking-glass to him, 
in which he contemplated himself, and seeing that 
he had a white hair in his beard, he said to her: 
‘ Damsel, give me those scissors;’ and when she had 
brought him the scissors, he cut out the white hair, 
and gave it to the damsel, who being quick-witted 
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and of a cultivated understanding, laid the hair in 
the palm of her hand, held it to her ear, and _re- 
mained for some time in a listening attitude. The 
King looked at her fixedly, and then enquired what 
she was doing; to which she replied: ‘I am listening 
to the words of this white hair, whose appearance is 
sufficient to disturb the highest dignity that exists on 
earth, since a king is enraged against it, and seeks to 
exterminate it..—* And what do you gather from its 
words?’ asked the King again; and the damsel re- 
plied: ‘ My understanding thinks to hear it utter a 
discourse which my tongue dares not repeat, for fear 
of the anger of the King.’-—‘ Say what you will,’ 
returned the monarch, ‘and fear nothing so long as 
you tread the paths of wisdom;’ and thereupon the 
damsel continued thus: ‘ The white hair says, oh, 
powerful ephemeris of the earth, I judged rightly 
that you would seize upon me and maltreat me. 
Therefore I did not show myself above your skin 
until I had laid my eggs and hatched them, and seen 
my little ones come forth, to whom I have bequeathed 
the charge of making you pay the penalty of my 
death. And they are already grown and have set to 
work to avenge me, so that they will either slay you 
on a sudden, or they will trouble all your pleasure 
and undermine your strength, until at last death 
shall seem to’ you a relief.‘ Write down that dis- 
course,’ answered the King; and when the damsel 
had done so, he read it once and again, and then 
hastened with all speed to a temple of great renown, 
where having laid aside his regal robes, he assumed 
the habit of the priests of that sanctuary.” 


The ‘ Bagh o Bahar’ is unquestionably a work 
of more value and importance than Solwén; 
and we are not surprised that Mr. Eastwick, who 
is Professor of Urdu at Haileybury, undertook its 
translation. Urdu, some of our readers may like 
to know, is the Hind word for a camp; but the 
Urdu. language means the colloquial and ordi- 
nary tongue spoken by all classes—Hindis, 
Mussulmans, grown people and children—of our 
Eastern possessions. Hence its value to every 

n about to become a resident in India,—and 
the reason why the Company require all candi- 
dates for office, civil or military, to be, to a cer- 
tain extent, proficient in it. The ‘ Bagh o Bahar’ 
is one of the works in which they are examined; 
and Mr. Eastwick’s main reason for publishing 
this very literal and accurate version is, that it 
may be of use to all learners of Urdu. In this 
point of view it is valuable; and although we 
may not agree entirely with the translator as to 
the positive merit and interest of the work, we 
are quite ready to admit that the version was 
wanted, and that it must from its style and ac- 
curacy (as far as we are able to form a judgment 
onthe point) supersede Mr. L. F. Smith’s ver- 
sion, tothe second edition of which Prof. Forbes 
lent his name.—On the history of his original 
Mr. Eastwick speaks as follows.— 


“First, then, it must be observed that the ‘ Bagh 
0 Bahar’ is not an original work, but an Urdu trans- 
lation by Mir Amman, of the Persian romance, en- 
titled ‘ Kissah-i Chahar Darwesh,’ or ‘ Story of the 
Four Darweshes,’ composed by the celebrated poet, 
Amir Khusrau, of Delhi. Of him we shall speak 
anon; but first as to his translator. Mir Amman has 
given us in his preface to the‘ Bagh o Bahar,’ a brief 
narrative of himself, from which we learn that his 
family resided for some centuries at Delhi, where 
they held a Jagir, or grant of land in free tenure. 
under the Mughal emperors, and were subsequently 
involved in-the ruin of the house of Timur. Their 
Jagir was seized by Suraj Mal, the founder of the 
Principality of Bhartpur, and their houses plundered 
by Ahmad Shah, king of Kabul, when he invaded 
India. Mir Amman himself, after various vicissi- 
tudes, arrived in Caleutta, a destitute wanderer, 
where his good fortune introduced him, a.p. 1801, 
to.Dr. Gilchrist, Professor of Urdu, in the College 
of Fort William. The Urdu language was just then 
beginning to be studied by Europeans, and it was 
desirable to supply the want of original works in 
that dialect, by translations from other languages. 
Mir Amman. was. commissioned to translate the 


amusing romance of ‘The Four Darweshes,’ a duty 





which he performed with remarkable elegance and 
success, and in a style very superior to a former ver- 
sion made by Ata Husain Khan.” 

The title “ the four Darweshes”’ will assist in 
preparing the reader to find, that most of our 
old friends have changed names ever since the 

ublication of Mr. Lane’s edition of the Ara- 

ian Nights’ Entertainments. Thus, in the book 
before us, a Dervise has become a Darwesh,—a 
Moonshee, a Munshi,—a Nabob, a Nawab,—a 
Vizier, a Vazir,—and such dishes as Pillau and 
Cabobs have been altered to Pulao and Kubabs; 
—nay, the Hegira has been converted into 
Hijrah. This may be very proper, and more 
conformable to Oriental spelling; but while the 
ears of those who have been accustomed to the 
older sounds (as handed down to us from the 
time of the original translation of the Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainments in 1724) are somewhat 
offended, we hardly know what has been posi- 
tively gained by the alteration. The former 
practice was, at least, consistent ;—whereas in 
consequence partly of the want of power in our 
alphabet to express particular sounds, we have 
now no uniformity, but each Oriental scholar 
spells Dervise, Moonshee, or Vizier exactly as 
suits his fancy. This discordance has its incon- 
veniences; and when a young person of twenty, 
who has read Mr. Lane’s translation, speaks 
with a middle-aged man of forty or fifty, who has 
only read the old version, respecting the story of 
the Barber and his Brothers, or any other laugh- 
able incidents, the two hardly know whether 
they are talking of the same characters and 
events. The case would be different, as we have 
before had occasion to observe, if we could 
arrive at a settled orthography; but the very cir- 
cumstance of the want of power in our alphabet 
must always prevent it,—and at this moment, 
we believe, no two judges, well acquainted with 
the languages of the East, are agreed as to the 

ee way in which Dervise should be spelt in 

ish. 

This oint is, however, beside the question of 
the real worth and interest of Mr. Eastwick’s 
translation. We do not profess to be acquainted 
with the original; but it strikes us as a suspicion 
that here and there he indulges a little too much 
in refined and elongated expressions, when words 
of simpler import and shorter form might have 
answered his purpose better. Thus, he talks of 
“a slave girl manipulating my feet,”—and of 
another person “suffering immersion after im- 
mersion,” when thrown overboard in a storm. 
Such may be the character of the Urdu language; 
but if so, it is singular that it should be in use 
among the common people of India. Colloquial 
expressions are for the most part brief, striking 
and familiar. Another point occurs to us:—why 
should not the translation have been literal in 
various places where Mr. Eastwick professes 
that it is otherwise? It is much more forcible, 
as well as literal, to say “‘I stretch out my feet 
and sleep,” than to say, as the translator pre- 
fers, ‘<I sleep at my ease.”’ In text and in notes 
he gives us both expressions, and yet chooses 
the worst. 

We cannot afford space for so long an extract 
as would give a fair notion of a work in which 
the tales are (as usual in Oriental fictions) epi- 
sodically involved :—but we quote the following 
respecting a hero of the name of Hatim. He 
has escaped to a forest from his enemy, who has 
offered a high reward for him; and an old wood- 
man and his wife, conversing about him without 
knowing that he is within hearing, declare that 
if they found him they would not betray him 
for the sake of the money.— 


“The magnanimous spirit of Hatim would not 
allow him to hear this with his own ears and keep 
silence. He instantly came forth, and said to the 
old man, ‘ Dear friend! I, and no other, am Hatim; 





—=— 
conduct me to Naufal. When he beholds me, he 
will give to thee whatever money he has promised to 
bestow.” The old man said, ‘ It is true that in this 
manner my welfare and advantage is undoubtedly 
secured, but how will he treat thee? how is one to 
know that? Should he slay thee, what shall I do? 
I can never do this and, for the sake of my own 
luere, give thee into the hands of thy foe. How 
many days shall I enjoy that wealth? and how long 
shall I live? At length I shall die, then what answer 
shall I give to God?’ Hatim besought him much, 
saying, ‘Take me along! I bid you do it of my own 
free will, and I always continue in this desire, that 
my life and property should be useful to some one— 
that is best.’ But the old man would in nowise con- 
sent to lead away Hatim and receive the reward. 
At length, Hatim, having failed in all his endeavours, 
said, ‘If thou dost not take me thus, I will go of my 
own accord to the king and say, ‘This old man 
placed me in concealment in a mountain cave.’ The 
old man laughed and said, ‘ If in return for kindness, 
we meet with ill-treatment, then (all we can say is) 
O Fortune!’ During this altercation and discussion, 
more persons came up, and a crowd was formed, 
They perceived that that very person was Hatim. 
They immediately seized him and carried him off. 
The old man, too, accompanied them, following in 
the rear, and lamenting. When they had brought 
Hatim into the presence of Naufal, he asked, ‘ 0 
seized and brought him?’ One rascally cruel-hearted 
fellow, said,‘ Who, besides myself, could do such a 
thing? This victory belongs to my name. I have 
set up a banner in the ninth heaven.’ Another swag- 
gerer began to vaunt, saying, ‘I have for several 
days laboured and exposed myself in the forest, and 
seized him, and brought him thence. Be pleased to 
look upon my labour, and bestow what you have 
agreed upon.’ In this same manner each, from the 
desire of the ashrafis, was saying,‘ This thing was 
done by me.’ The old man remaining silent in a 
corner, listened to the boastings of all, and stood 
and wept for Hatim. When all had finished re- 
counting their valour and prowess, Hatim said to the 
king, ‘If you ask the truth, it is this. The old 
man, who is standing apart from all, brought me. If 
you are acquainted with physiognomy, then make 
your observations, and fulfil what you promised for 
my capture, since, in the whole body, the tongue is 
the most lawful (or perfect) member. What a man 
says that he ought to perform.” 


In the end, the old woodman and his wife are 
rewarded, Hatim is pardoned, and the pretend- 
ers to his capture are deservedly punished. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

A Man without a Name. 2 vols. —This novel 
is ‘‘ edited,” says its title-page, ‘‘ by the Dowager- 
Countess of Morley.” Its writer has evidently 
been reading ‘Shirley’ and ‘Jane Eyre,’ and 
would fain shine in the ‘‘ Bell” school of fiction. 
We judge by various circumstances that the 
author is of the gentler sex :—her knowledge of 
life is limited to what may be called “ the 
parlour world.” The ‘‘Man without a Name” 
is a Mr. Johnson, whose birth is a mystery; and 
he falls in love with Mary Hardy, the daughter 
of a wealthy employer,—Johnson himself being 
superintendent to a neighbouring owner of coal- 
mines. There is a certain village called ‘‘ Windy- 
heagh,”—a wild, desolate looking hamlet, with 
queer inhabitants, and strange rugged scenery, such 
asa certain lady called Miss Jane Eyre has already 
made us familiar with. Johnson declares his pas- 
sion for Mary Hardy,—and is accepted towards 
the end of the first volume; but he will not marry 
while there is a stain upon him as an unknown 
person. He discovers that his brother and mother 
are alive in New South Wales ; and though his 
mistress is ready to take him in any case, he is so 
sentimentally fastidious that he will insist on 
giving the reader another volume before the happy 
pair can finally be made comfortable, and all mys- 
teries be duly cleared up. Edward and his bride 
finally leave England for Australia.—The novel, 
with all its faults, is readable :—but it is a r 
imitation of what is most faulty in ‘Shirley,’ 
There is one well written scene in the first volume, 
where the subtle irritability of the passion of love 
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makes the hero behave rudely and harshly to his 
mistress :—and if the authoress would copy nature 
at first hand, it is possible that she might produce 
some work greatly superior to the present. The 
second volume, attempting to describe life in Aus- 
tralia, is evidently written from books;—and we 
can trace in its pictures the effects left on the 
writer’s mind by a perusal of recent works on 
“Our Antipodes.” 

Augustus Courtenay, and other Tales. By Lady 
Isabella St. John. 2 vols.—In general, the patrons 
of circulating libraries are not fond of short tales :— 
they like to have their minds occupied by a story 
of three volumes in length. There is nothing in 
these stories to induce readers of fiction to give up 
their objection. There are three stories spread 
through these two volumes, and all are carelessly 
written,—exhibiting want of art in construction, 
and being most inexpertly put together. The 
authoress has evidently written just as the whim 
seized her,—and not worked upon any continuous 
plan. The second tale, called ‘ Extracts from a 
Sexagenarian’s Diary,’ is the best of the three. 

Lady Geraldine Seymour.—This is evidently the 
production of a very young and untrained writer : 
—but we have read many worse first attempts at a 
novel. There isa certain flowery fluency in the 
style that marks ease of composition,—and the 
diction is only too florid. The fault of the work 
is, its want of nature. There is no vitality in any 
of the personsintroduced into the plot, and no copy- 
ing of real life. The book is the production of a 
mere sentimentalist, who has not yet become fami- 
liar with the world of reflection. The very names 
of her characters (for there can be no mistake as 
to the sex of the writer) indicate the Minerva Press 
school to which this volume belongs. The reader 
is introduced to “‘ Ada Howard,” “Sir Everard 
Lacy,” “Alice Vernon,” ‘‘ Mrs. Mordaunt,” “Mr. 
Courtenaye,” &c. The crowd of persons brought 
by the authoress to figure in her single volume 
exceeds thenumber of dramatis persone fit for three 
volumes,—and her literary masquerade is almost as 
crammed as a fancy ball given in a suburban cot- 
tage. She has a great deal to learn before she can 
succeed in fiction, but we will not deny her the 
merit of occasional eloquence and easy command 
of expression. With a good plot, and with natural 
characters before her, it is possible that she might 
produce a creditable work of fiction. Her quotations 
and attempts at fine writing indicate that she likes 
works of sentiment and of an emotional nature :— 
if she again attempts a story of life, it will be well 
for her to study works of reality in literature as 
in life. 

Hand-book of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy. 
By Dionysius Lardner, D.C.L. Second Course.— 
In this division of his subject the author has em- 
braced the phenomena of heat, common electri- 
city, magnetism and voltaic electricity. The sec- 
tion devoted to heat is sufficiently ample for all 
the purposes for which the Hand-book is intended : 
—and it bears evidence throughout of an intimate 
acquaintance with the subject. The other sections 
are not quite so satisfactory ; they have more 
the character of careful compilations than of the 
results of original research and thought. This is 
particularly evident in the portions treating of the 
recent discoveries in science ;— which are often 
deficient of really important information. For ex- 
ample, of all the phenomena of dia-magnetism, &c. 
and of the recent important investigations into ter- 
restrial magnetism, not a word is written. Up to 
a certain point the information on the several 
branches of physical science is very exact,—and 
so far Dr. Lardner’s Hand-book may be received 
as a useful and valuable compendium. 

Reports and Suggestions addressed to the Commu- 
nity of the United Kingdom. By the London Com- 
mittee of Merchants and others associated for the 
improvement of the Commercial and Bankruptcy 
Laws of Scotland, and the assimilation of those 
laws in England and Scotland.—This statement— 
by authority in the matter to which it relates,— 
of the impediments which certain fiscal regulations 
now in force put in the ways of trade, should be 
read carefully: and quickly by every member of 
Parliament. It certainly does seem preposterous 
that so large a portion of the mighty commercial 


and financial transactions of this country should 
be conducted on principles doubtful in law. A 
change is certainly wanted here. 

History of the Crimes of December 2—[His- 
toire des Crimes, &c.]. By V. Schelcher, Re- 
presentative of the People.—In a style far less 
picturesque and animated than that of M. Victor 
Hugo’s famous accusation of the Emperor-Presi- 
dent of France, M. Schelcher has here narrated 
the events of the Coup-d’Etat so as to leave on the 
reader’s mind at the close of his volume a senti- 
ment as profound and a horror still more oppres- 
sive. Here we have the stern painting of truth— 
truth as it is put on record for the use of history ; 
—facts, instead of rhetoric. To such of our readers 
as would like to know the facts of the case re- 
specting the Coup-d’Etat, we would say, consult 
M. Scheelcher. 

A Brief Description of the Memorials to the late 
Very Rev. John Merewether, D.D., Dean of Here- 
ford, and Joseph Bailey, Esq., M.P., recently erect- 
ed in the Cathedral Church, Hereford. — A bro- 
chure sufficiently described in its title. The me- 
morials themselves have been already mentioned in 
our columns. 

The Throne of Iniquity, or Sustaining Evil by Law. 
By the Rev. A. Barnes.—This is a report of a dis- 
course, by a popular American preacher, in favour 
of a law to prohibit the sale of intoxicating drinks, 
delivered in the Surrey Chapel, before the members 
of the London Temperance League. 

Four Ways of Observing the Sabbath : Sketches 
from the Note-book of an Elderly Gentleman. By 
Harriet B. Stowe.—Among the penalties paid for 
extraordinary literary success, is, the disposition of 
not very scrupulous persons to trade on the popular 
name without permission from the party most in- 
terested in the matter. That this is the misfortune 
of Mrs. Stowe’s popularity will scarcely create sur- 
prise in the many, however much it may annoy 
her personally. A success like ‘ Uncle Tom’ 
naturally sent the pirate-publishers in search of 
other literary property with the same seal on it; 
—and, although Mrs. Stowe’s time has hitherto 
been spent more in teaching by voice than by pen, 
it happens that a volume of hers was already in 
existence—a volume of sketches written before her 
genius ripened to its fulness, and her hand became 
master of its weapon. Of course, this work is 
under announcement to appear,—very much, as 
we have the means of knowing, against the lady’s 
wish. So strongly does she resent this attempt of 
the London publishers to follow up her one ma- 
tured work with the earliest and most fragmentary 
of her efforts, that we have been informed by her 
London agent of her expressed willingness to fore- 
go any advantage from the sale of ‘Uncle Tom’ 
in England could she thereby stop the purposed 
reprint of her unpretending ‘May Flower.’—‘ Four 
Ways of Observing the Sabbath’ is a selection of 
papers from this said ‘May Flower’ volume. 

Analysis and Summary of New Testament His- 
tory. By J. Talboys Wheeler.—On the same plan 
as the ‘Analysis and Summary of Herodotus.’ 
This work is, however, somewhat different as to 
result :—for, instead of being a ‘Summary of New 
Testament History,’ it is, in fact, an amplification. 
This accumulation of illustrative matter in the case 
of a story so peculiar as that related by the Evan- 
gelists and Apostles, was necessary to a proper 
understanding of the historical narrative, —and 
altogether this volume is quite equal in usefulness 
to Mr. Wheeler's former labours. 

Suggestions on the Present Condition of Ireland, 
and on Government Aid for carrying out an efficient 
Railway System. By C. L. Webb.—Mr. Webb feels 
kindly and writes earnestly about the poor of Ire- 
land. He dwells with apparent fondness on the 
virtues of the people,—their ready wit, their warm- 
heartedness, their willingness to labour under 
adequate motive,—and with confidence on the 
natural resources of the country, its mines, its 
minerals, its fisheries, its amazingly fertile soil. 
To discuss his remedy for the misfortunes of the 
green island would lead us out of our sphere into 
the stormy arena of national politics,—but we can 
at least recommend the facts and figures here col- 
lected to the consideration of such as have an 





interest in the theme. 


A number of other works lying about our library 
table may be dismissed in a pa ragraph.—In 
this class of works we have Mr. William Hewitt’s 
Observations on Coroners, a book which may be 
found pleasanter reading than the title would 
suggest,—an anonymous but very excellent Letter 
toa Young Man who has just entered College, from 
an Older One who has been through, written by an 
American, with sense, taste, and high feeling, — 
Physical Geography and The British Empire, two 
of the series known by the collective title of “The 
Elementary Catechisms,”—Conspiracy Detected, a 
letter to Mr. Henley, President of the Board of 
Trade, ‘‘in refutation ofcertain statements published 
by R. Christie, Esq. and others on the subject of 
| Life Assurance,” by Mr. B. H. Stronsberg, Consult- 
, ing Actuary,—and another Reply to Mr. Christie's 
Attack on the Law Property Assurance Society, from 
the able and trenchant pen of Mr. Neison,— 
We have at hand the second Part of Mr. Charles 
Knight’s carefully selected extracts from The Best 
Story Tellers, prettily illustrated with woodcuts: 
‘Sindbad,’ Keats’s ‘Eve of St. Agnes,’ Lucian’s 
‘True History,’ the ‘Legend of the Cathedral of 
Cologne,’ and a paper on the Robin Hood 
are the contents of this Part and furnish a very 
agreeable night’s reading.—The Foundling of the 
Wreck is one of the pretty little ‘‘ Stories for Summer 
Days and Winter Nights,”—as is likewise The King 
and the Bondmen, being the story of Wat Tyler.— 
Wonderful Things is the title of a new “ Book of 
Wonders” of which the Numbers up to eight are 
before us.— The Gold Regions of Australia, by Mr. 
Mossman, contains a descriptive account of New 
South Wales, Victoria, and South Australia, 
together with some particulars of the recent gold 
discoveries.—The Donthorpe Boys, as the name 
— is a Northamptonshire tale of rural life — 
A Word or Two, founded on Scriptural Authority, 
regarding the proposed Change in the Marriage Law, 
refers to a thesis on which we are not called to pro- 
nounce an opinion.—The Triumph of Temperance, 
a poem in three cantos, by Mr. O'Neill, described 
as ‘author of ‘Irish Melodies,’” is dedicated to 
the London Temperance League, and may be safely 
left to those who, having accepted the dedication, 
are supposed to understand its meaning, if not its 
merits.—We can give only the titles of Strife for 
the Mastery: two Allegories, by A. H. F. E. and 
M. L. B.,—What the Farmers may do with the 
Land, by Mr. M‘Donald,—Dr. Wilson’s Grievance 
of University Tests as applied to Professors of Phy- 
sical Science in the Colleges of Scotland,—the Rev. 
Dugald Williamson’s Thoughts on the present 
Scarcity of Salmon,—and the Two Hindoos on 
English Education, being the Prize Essays of Mr. 
Narayan Bhai and Mr. Bhaskar Damodar respec- 
tively. —The Preservation and Restoration of Ancient 
Monuments is the title of an interesting paper read 
by Mr. Edward A. Freeman to the Archeological 
Institute at Bristol last year.—Mr. Alexander 
Robertson has put forth his views on one of the 
social questions of the day in a pamphlet called 
Periodical Savings applied to Provident Purposes, 
together with remarks on the constitution and 
practice of Friendly, Odd Fellows’, Building, Free- 
hold Land, Loan Societies, and Savings’ Banks, 
concluding with a suggestion for the establishment 
of a plan of self-protecting Life Insurance.—To the 
foregoing we may add A Plea for a Half-Holiday 
once a Week,—Mr. Gale’s tract, The First Principles 
of Labour, Property and Money demand primary 
Consideration for Home Agricultwre,—and a second 
edition of Mr. Webster’s Patent Law. 





CLASSICAL AND EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 

Ecloge Herodotee. Part I., from the Text of 
Schweighzuser, with English Notes by Prof. 
Woolsey. Edited by the Rev. T. K. Arnold, 
A.M.—Mr. Arnold is paying American scholar- 
ship a high compliment, at the cost of our own, In 
availing himself so freely of its stores. This bor- 
rowing of what was previously borrowed from the 
Germans is more convenient and economical than 
flattering to our national vanity. The text here con- 
sists of such selections from the first two books of He- 


rodotus as are found in Lange’s ‘ Narratives from 


Herodotus.’ The notes and the translation of 
Miiller’s ‘Life of Herodotus’ are by Prof. Woolsey. 
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In what Mr. Arnold’s editorship consists beyond 
simple selection, it is not easy to see. By far 
the most valuable part of the book is, the life of 
Herodotus, which, besides biographical particulars, 
contains some valuable observations on the plan 
and general characteristics of the historian’s great 
work. The Greek type is too small to be convenient. 

Sophocles, explained by F. W. Schneidewin. Part 
IV.—Cdipus at Colonus. With English Notes, 
translated from the German by the Rev. H. Browne, 
M.A.—A good clear text, with ample apparatus 
for its elucidation, is here presented to the public. 
The introduction is a most elaborate performance ; 
giving an explanation of the poet’s object in the 
whole play and its several parts, and a detailed de- 
scription of the argument,—and pointing out the 
religious and philosophical theory on which it is 
based. It is, in fact, a piece of profound criticism 
after the German manner. All needful assistance 
js given in the notes,—which are abundant in 
quantity and excellent in quality. Not merely 
are passages correctly rendered, but the thought 
is well brought out by additional explanation. 
The force of particles and other niceties of scholar- 
ship are also accurately exhibited. A table of the 
metres of the lyrical parts forms a useful appendix. 
Mr. Browne has performed his task as translator 
in a highly satisfactory manner. 

First Lessons in Latin.—First Lessons in French. 
By Dr. Pirscher.—-Both these brochures are formed 
on much the same plan. They contain a series of 
exercises for translation from Latin or French into 
English, and vice versd,—beginning with the short- 
est and simplest sentences, and gradually increasing 
in difficulty. These exercises are arranged with a 
view to the exemplification of portions of the 
grammar which precede each. Vocabularies of the 
words employed in them are also prefixed. The 
earlier exercises labour under the disadvantage of 
requiring for their thorough comprehension a 
knowledge of the laws of inflexion and construc- 
tion, which of course a beginner cannot possess. 


In the Greek and Latin Delectuses edited by Dr. 
Allen, and in Arnold’s First Latinand Greek Books, 
this evil is avoided by giving a few verbal forms at 
the beginning ;—which is much better than the 
empirical method here adopted. 

The Child’s Grammar: being the Substance of 
‘The Elements of Grammar taught in English,’ 


adapted for the Use of Junior Classes. By the Rev. 
E. Thring.—A very successful attempt to exhibit 
the principles, not merely of English grammar, but 
of language in general, within a very short com- 
pass, and at the same time with a simplicity 
adapted to the comprehension of children. The 
rules are not stated in the bare unconnected man- 
ner in which most grammars give them, but follow 
one another in natural order, and are united 
together by explanatory remarks so as to form a 
compact, well-defined system. As the explanation 
of the principles in each case precedes the rule 
founded upon them, the latter may be easily un- 
derstood and consequently easily remembered. 
Both rules and definitions are stated with great 
precision and clearness, besides being printed in 
striking type. At the foot of the page questions 
on the text are given for the use of the teacher. 
The book cannot be too strongly recommended or 
too widely circulated. Its price is small, and its 
value great. 

Le Censeur; or, a Correction of the Principal 
Errors made by the English in Speaking French, 
arranged Alphabetically. By Mdlle. E. D. G.— 
The proneness of English people to talk Anglicized 
French is natural, and we can understand the 
advantage of publishing correct translations of 
phrases most likely to be mistranslated,—but why 
run the risk of perpetuating error by placing it 
before the eye as prominently as the correction ? 
The mind should be familiarized with pure French 
alone, and left to mark for itself the contrasts be- 
tween the usages of the two languages. This work 
would have been more useful if it had contained 
only the proper renderings of expressions liable to 
be Anglicized in French. 

A Grammar of the Italian Language. By Joseph 
Rampini.—This grammar is divided into five parts. 
The first two, on general principles of grammar 
and pronunciation, might well have been omitted 





—or at least much shortened. Pronunciation 
cannot be effectually taught in any other way than 
vivd voce, and the general principles of grammar 
may be taken for granted in a practical work like 
this. The remaining three parts contain the prin- 
cipal rules of the Italian language, an account of 
the regular and irregular verbs, and exercises for 
translation. All the essentials of the language may 
be found here. Those who wish to become perfect 
masters of it will be better qualified for consulting 
larger works with advantage if they first avail 
themselves of a practical guide like this. 

In what Manner Henry von Eichenfels came to the 
Knowledge of God,—a tale for the young, by Ch. 
Schmidt, with a complete Vocabulary rm a collec- 
tion of Familiar Sentences and Dialogues. By F. 
Lebahn.—With the aid of the vocabulary—which 
contains the words not in alphabetical order, but 
just as they occur in the German,—any one who 
knows nothing of the language may translate this 
narrative. Mr. Lebahn recommends the student 
to commit a portion of the vocabulary to memory 
before he attempts the translation of the section 
of the text to which it relates. This is a tedious 
process; and even supposing it carried on right 
through the book, will only secure a knowledge of 
some particular words. The learner will never 
gain a mastery of principles in this way. A dic- 
tionary and a mmar, with strict parsing, are 
the best means of studying a language. There is 
nothing remarkable in the dialogues here given— 
except that they contain a good deal of unnecessary 
repetition. 

Problems in Illustration of the Principles of 
Plane Co-ordinate Geometry. By W. Walton, M.A. 
—The utility, and indeed necessity, of mathematical 
problems, both as aids to a thorough compre- 
hension of principles and as means of intellectual 
discipline, are universally acknowledged by those 
competent to judge. What Cambridge men call 
book-work, though essential, is not in itself suffi- 
cient to make a mathematician. Without working 
problems it is hardly possible for any one to get a 
firm hold of the truths taught in the text-books; 
and even if it were, the objects of a mathematical 
training would be only partially secured. There 
is all the difference in the world between studying 
the demonstrations of others, and inventing proofs 
of one’sown,—between learning the results at which 
others have arrived, and making discoveries one’s 
self :—almost as much as between walking and see- 
ing another walk. To render the exercise of 
working problems still more improving, Mr. Wal- 
ton has here collected a number on plane co-ordi- 
nate geometry arranged systematically according 
to the natural divisions of the subject. They are 
chiefly taken from Cambridge Examination Papers, 
and from the works of eminent mathematicians in 
this country or abroad. It is scarcely necessary to 
say, that the selection has been well made. Mr. 
Walton’s similar works on theoretical mechanics 
and hydrostatics—not to mention the high dis- 
tinction which he enjoys at Cambridge both as a 
mathematician and as tutor—are sufficient gua- 
rantees that the present collection is likely to be 
of great use to those who wish to become expert 
in applying the fundamental formule of analytical 
geometry. The solutions are entirely analytical, 
and in general neat without being too concise. 
Altogether the book is well got up,—and the intro- 
duction of figures into the text is an improvement 
on the two works mentioned above.—We must not 
omit to state, that it contains a collection of pro- 
blems on lines of the second order,—which have 
derived much interest of late years from the in- 
vestigations of Pliicker, Chasles, and others. 

First Book of Plane Trigonometry; comprising 
Geometrical Trigonometry, and its Application to 
Surveying, with numerous Examples for the Use of 
Schools. By G.W. Hemming, M.A.—The want 
of a shorter and simpler trigonometry than those 
of Hymers, Snowball, or De Morgan must have 
been often felt in schools. It is too much to ex- 
pect a youth to comprehend all at once the difficult 
investigations of analytical trigonometry; but 
there are few who after reading Euclid, and hav- 
ing acquired some facility in algebraical operations, 
would not be able easily to understand enough 
of geometrical trigonometry and its applications to 





take a pry A sgn in it. Those who have no 
wish to go farther may derive great benefit from 
going thus far,—and those who do not intend to 
stop here will find this the best preparation for 
their future studies. After having carefully gone 
through this introduction they will experience no 
difficulty in mastering the above University text- 
books, which are often prematurely put into the 
hands of youth simply for the want of a more suit- 
able first book. Mr. Hemming’s distinction as 
senior wrangler of his year renders it superfluous 
for us to say much in praise of his work as a mathe- 
matical production. In clearness of explanation, 
neatness of proof, and suitability of examples, it 
can hardly be surpassed. The geometrical demon- 
strations of formule for the trigonometrical func- 
tions of the sum and difference of angles are inge- 
nious and novel, 

The Elements of Geometry; or, the first Six Books, 
with the Eleventh and Twelfth of Euclid, from the 
Text of Robert Simson, M.D., with Corrections, 
Annotations and Exercises. By R. Wallace, A.M. 
—Decidedly the cheapest edition of Euclid,—its 
price being only a shilling :—and its general cha- 
racter is good. With a view to adapt it to very 
general use, the Editor has endeavoured to sim- 
plify the definitions by explanations, and the rea- 
soning by occasional abbreviation. He does not 
appear to us to have always succeeded. Thus, the 
fifth definition of the first book—‘‘ A superficies is 
that which hath only length and breadth”—is not 
much mended by the following addition: ‘ A su- 
perficies or su , is extension in any two direc- 
tions, uniform or variable; as the continuous 
boundary of any given solid.” We think there are 
not many mathematicians who will with Mr. 
Wallace in pronouncing Euclid’s definition of a 
plane angle useless. Some of his abbreviations 
in the proofs would also be objected to as inter- 
fering with the completeness of the argument. As 
for his criticisms upon Mr. Potts’s plan of printing 
each step of the reasoning in a separate line, they 
will obtain the concurrence of very few. Surely 
this plan is infinitely preferable to that of cutting 
up clauses mutually dependent into separate sen- 
tences, as Mr. Wallace has done in defiance of all 
syntactical law. This, which he seems to think a 
peculiar excellence, is in our judgment one of the 
chief blemishes in his edition. On the whole, how- 
ever, it deserves to be popular. The corollaries, 
notes, and exercises, add much to its value. 

Elements of Practical Geometry, for Schools and 
Workmen. By the Author of ‘Arithmetic for 
Young Children,’ &c.—A clear description of geo- 
metrical figures, both plane and solid, with direc- 
tions for practically solving various problems. The 
information here given is valuable to all, and may 
be easily acquired by all. Those who are about to 
study the sci of g try will be much assisted 
by having previously familiarized their minds with 
geometrical notions. Others who are unable or un- 
willing to pursue the theory, will find the practice 
of it as explained in these pages interesting and 
beneficial. It is hardly possible to have an easier 
book than this. A large portion of its contents 
may be understood even without any knowledge 
of arithmetic, and the whole is so simple as to be 
within the comprehension of very young persons 
of both sexes. 

The Principles of Proportion; or, a Substitute 
for the Fifth Book of Euclid. By Leopold Mar- 
quard.—Starting with the algebraical, or rather 
arithmetical, definition of proportion, the author 
of this little tract demonstrates the main proposi- 
tions on the subject much in the same way as they’ 
are established in algebras and in many editions of 
Euclid. In an appendix he gives proofs of the first 
and thirty-third propositions of the sixth book of 
Euclid. These are certainly rather less cumbersome 
than Euclid’s, but they are also less exact and 
complete. It does not appear to us that Mr. Mar- 
quard’s attempt to combine arithmetic with geo- 
metry is very successful. He has not introduced 
any new improvement of consequence.—His tract 
has an interest as being a Cape Town publication. 

A Manual of the Differential Calculus ; with 
simple Examples. By H. Cox, B.A.—This is in- 
tended to serve as a preparation for the study of a 
most important but difficult branch of mathema- 
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tical learning;—and a better book for the purpose 
we do not know. Mr. Cox very properly repu- 
diates the practice of ‘‘ evading or concealing dif- 
ficulties which sooner or later must be fairly grap- 
pled with.” Though the nature of his work 
rendered it necessary for him to confine himself to 
the essential: propositions of the Differential Cal- 
culus, he has not attempted to make his demon- 
strations ap easier by any omission that would 
invalidate their soundness. So far from taking 
anything for granted which requires proof, he has 
supplied a demonstration of an important lemma 
which is generally assumed. It is not by keeping 
difficulties out of sight, but by clear statement and 
ample illustration, that he smooths the reader’s 
path. Werarely find in complete treatises on the 
subject so deep a sympathy with the weakness and 
so just an appreciation of the wants of beginners. 
To give the learner more interest in the subject, 
Mr. Cox has introduced some of the practical ap- 
plications of which it is capable at the earliest 
possible stage. The definitions are clear and pre- 
cise, the examples well chosen, and the demon- 
strations satisfactory. 





MEDICAL BOOKS. 

A Practical Treatise on Diseases of the Skin. 
By J. Moore Neligan, M.D.—No department of 
human occupation has been more benefited by 
division of labour than that of the medical profes- 
sion. Although frequently the pretence of inves- 
tigating one subject has led to quackery,—there 
can be no doubt of the great advantage of a special 
study of the derangements to which some particular 
part of so complicated a machine as the human 
body is exposed. Thus it is, that we have pro- 
fessionally physicians, surgeons, dentists, chiro- 
podists, and others. The practical inconveniences 
to which this leads arises from the fact, that the 
diseases of a particular part of the body frequently 
depend on the derangement of the whole,—and 
unless the specialist be alive to this, he may fail 
to treat his cases properly. Whilst a special 
treatment of a subject, then, is undoubtedly use- 
ful, a special practice must be regarded as exposed 
to error.—As an instance of this, we may quote the 
many able works which have been written on 
skin diseases,—where those who have devoted 
themselves solely to its treatment have come to be 
ranked amongst quacks and empirics.—To the 
crowd of valuable works on the pathology of the 
skin Dr. Neligan, of Dublin, has added the present 
practical and useful treatise. The author has not 
departed from the old classification of Willan and 
Bateman :—and the medical practitioner will turn 
to this volume more for the sake of its practical 
good sense than for any new views which it con- 
tains on the physiology or pathology of the skin. 

An Essay on the Action of Medicines on the 
System. By Frederick W. Headland.—To this 
essay was awarded by the London Medical Society 
the Fothergillian gold medal for 1852. Thequestion 
to be discussed by the candidates for the prize was, 
“‘the mode in which therapeutic agents introduced 
into the stomach produce their peculiar effect on 
the animal economy.” it will be seen, that. this 
question comprised the whole subject of the action 
of medicines on the system. Perhaps there is no 
department of human inquiry more complex, or 
attended with greater difficulties, than that of the 
nature of the processes which go on in the body as 
the results of the operation of foreign and external 
agents. So long as our systems of physiology were 
founded on mere hypotheses,—so long our theories 
of the action of medicines were erroneous, and 
oftentimes the practice of medicine founded upon 
them was injurious. Modern science has, however, 
supplied to the physiologist two great instruments 
of research by means of which he is gradually 
unravelling the intricacies that have hitherto 
obstructed his path. These are—the microscope, 
and chemical analysis. By these aids physiology 
is gradually being reclaimed from the domain of 
hypothesis, and placed on the sound basis of an 
inductive science. With this improvement in 
physiology, the old notions of the actions of medi- 
cines are gradually giving way to those in accord- 
ance with observed phenomena.—A better question 
could scarcely be put at the present time than that 


proposed by the London Medical Society;—and 
we can speak in unqualified terms of approbation 
of the answer to which they have awarded their 
prize. Mr. Headland has brought to his task a 
sound logical mind, extensive knowledge of the 
literature of his subject, perfect acquaintance with 
the principles of modern science, and a large 
number of original observations. Although there 
will be a class of routine practitioners, who pride 
themselves on being practical men, who will object 
to this book and derive little benefit from its con- 
tents,—yet all those who are pursuing the practice 
of medicine in a scientific spirit, and who feel that 
it is through a diligent use of the microscope and 
of chemistry that the healing art can be advanced, 
will thankfully accept this work as a contribution 
of the right sort, and as pursuing the inquiries 
which it involves in a right spirit. 
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THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 


As might have been foretold, we have been in- 
undated with elegiac verses of all degrees of bad- 
ness to the memory of ‘‘ the Great Duke.” In 
every variety of stanza we have been assured of the 
fact of the Duke's death,—and of the surprise and 
incredulity with which England is inclined to look 
on that fact, inasmuch as he was supposed to be 
immortal. Amongst other outlay lavishly be- 
stowed in honour of the deceased Chief, the expen- 
diture of poetical commonplaces has within our 
own knowledge been very great. We have not 
hitherto thought it necessary to assist in the cir- 
culation of any of these. Generally speaking, we 
have an objection, so far as our own columns are 
coneerned, to personal tributes ; and none of those 
offered for our indorsement have been of a quality 
to remove the objection—in a case where it might 








have been removable by more weighty applica- 


CNov. 13,°52 
tions, because the Duke is too national a 
to be exactly viewed in the light of a i 
The best of our poetical correspondents on this 
occasion have hitherto been true to the pitch 
struck by Mr. Tupper:—their verses belong to 
that class which make the Duke's death a public 
calamity in a sense of their own. The following 
are better,—though not offered as equal to the 
occasion. In a day or two the Poet-Laureate will 
be in the field with a touch of his office on the 
same sad theme:—and meantime those of our 
readers who have been able to digest what our 
columns have presented as quotation will not com- 
plain of the verses which we now offer as original 





The Dead Wellington. 


Dead ?—~speak the word beneath the breath,— 
Some truths should not be told aloud: 

And yet we know not here why death 
Looks doubly awful in its shroud : 

We do not know—we cannot feel 

This fact of death in nerves of steel. 


Dead in his deathless honours !—dead 
In the ripe fullness of fourscore :— 
Dead, with the ro on his head 
Left fresh and blooming evermore : 
Dead in the bed of age !—in this 
Little, we judge, appears amiss. 


We know not why we should regret ! 

We know that all is well with him,— 
We knew that he was mortal,—yet, 

The grandeur of the land looks dim : 
The rock-bound isle looks small and shrunk 
Now that one light has failed and sunk. 


He seemed so far above his peers: 
He was a monument of things 
And glorious deeds of bygone years— 
The terror and support of kings— 
The scourge of tyrants and of those 
Whom Freedom counts no less her foes. 


He seemed so rooted like a rock 
Stationed upon the shore of Time: 
The storm was lost on him,—the shock 
Served but to make him more sublime,— 
The sea-washed granite was less still 
Imperious and invincible. 
* * w a 
The elements are strange and red— 
We know not what they — peasy 
We know not whither we are led ; 
We see,—but cannot see the end: 
Only—about—above—around 
We hear a vague and warning sound. . 
* * 


He died not with the battle clang, 
The roar of cannon in the sense: 
He faded off without a pang— 
Without a feeling more intense 
Than his who turns his tranquil eyes 
On friends and children while he dies. 


He died not in the soldier’s pride 
When conquest comes on wings of death : 
He died not as that Other died 
Who fell and yielded up his breath 
Proud on his blood-stained deck to know 
He had not left his friends a foe. 
* * * 


He died in rest—he died in ease, 
Like that he leaves—like that he gave : 
No grief can soothe—no dirge can please 
Mdhidenen honours deck his grave 
Like those which Europe speaks in tears :— 
“He gave me Peace for forty years.” EP 





THE WATER SUPPLY OF LONDON. 

Water, water, every where,—and not a drop to drink! 

Tue drenching rains of the last week and the pre- 
sent foul condition of the water supplied to London 
will justify our referring even at this cool season to 
the subject of water,—and explain our adoption of 
the cry of the “‘Ancient Mariner” for our text. The 
public are likely, it is true, to get weary of hearing 
of sanitary evils for which no redress is obtained. 
Evils of the kind are on a scale so gigantic m 
London, that they almost seem necessary,—and 
so little is done to remove them, that perpetual 
recurrence to the subject is apt to look like a kind 
of sentimentality.—In spite, however, of the little 
that has been done, we believe that the materials 
have been accumulating for a great reform. The 
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way is clear to a good many minds which shall yet 
obtain for London pure water, well-drained sewers, 

roper ventilation, and suburban churchyards.— 
We wish for the present to say a few words on the 
water question. ie 

From the time of establishing the last water 
company till now—a period in which London has 

robably nearly tripled her population — there 
| been no improvement in either the method 
or the quality of the supply. The Thames was 
then, and is now, the great source from whence 
the inhabitants of London obtain water for 
dietetical and economical purposes. It was 
natural that our forefathers should look to this 
mighty river for the supply of so imperative a 
want as that of water. The river seems to offer 
itself as the natural source of this supply to man. 
But whilst London has been drinking from her 
own great stream,—what changes have taken 
place? Once limpid and clear,—the Thames has 
wn turbid with the increase of her population 
on its banks,—and is now a huge sewer which 
long before it reaches London holds solved in its 
contaminated wave the refuse of a hundred towns 
and villages, and the surface drainage of one of 
the most highly manured countries in the world. 
A population, yearly on the increase, adds to the 
contamination of the Thames, and renders its 
water more and more unfit for human use. Goas 
high up the stream as we may, we can no longer 
get in the “silver” Thames a water free from 
impurities. Take a map of the Thames, — 
and see how thickly rae. Pe are its banks :— 
and it will be obvious that water taken from the 
Thames at a distance beyond London has not 
altered characters,—only impurities are less thickly 
charged.—In a recent microscopical examination 
of the waters of this stream published by the 
London and Watford Spring Water Company, 
it was found that water taken from the Thames 
at Ditton contained a large quantity of living 
organic matter.— Dr. Angus Smith, in his report 
on the air and water of towns, describes very 
accurately the changes undergone by the Thames 
from its source at Seven Springs, where it is a 
ure water, till it gets opposite London. At Pang- 
urne the stream begins to give signs of adulte- 
ration,—these increase their evidence at Reading, 
—at Windsor animacules begin to show them- 
selves prominently. 

The use of the microscope as a test of the purity 
of waters being novel,—it will be well to explain 
here on what principle it is employed. Hitherto 
waters have been examined by the chemist :—who 
has reported on the quantity of inorganic and or- 
ganic matters found in a gallon of water. But as 
to the form in which these matters have existed 
—whether as soluble salts, or as decayed animal 
and vegetable substances, or as living plants and 
animals—the chemist has had no means of judging. 
The microscope promises to solve the difficulty; 
and by demonstrating the forms which certain 
elements assume,—as plants, or animals, or decay- 
ing organic matter—seems to afford a better test 
of their adaptation to dietetical purposes than che- 
mical analysis. It appears to be a perfectly sound 
conclusion, that wherever animal life is abundant, 
there it must have been preceded by vegetable life. 
Plants require for their existence certain elements 
which are most abundantly supplied from decay- 
ing animal and vegetable matter. Hence the 
abundance of animal and vegetable life in water 
becomes the index within certain limits of the 
amount of impurity therein. The question is the 
same on the land. Those crops grow best, and 
will support the largest number of animals, which 
have been supplied with most manure. The 
manure is the same in both instances. The filth 
Which is so injurious to man in the water which 
he drinks is the proper food of the plants which 
man himself eats. It is a matter of double inter- 
est to man to divert this manure from his rivers to 
his fields. —On the report, then, of the microscopic 
test of the purity of water, the Thames in its pre- 
sent condition anywhere near London is an objec- 
tionable source of water for dietetical purposes. We 
Say dietetical purposes, as distinguished from 
€conomical uses,— because although the purest 
water is best for both, yet a water injuriously 





charged with organic matter might be ve 
for washing =. cleansing on whilst = Set 
water unfitted for these latter uses might not be 
equally injurious for drinking. That the Thames 
is a hard as well as an impure water, is a well- 
known fact. The loss of soap in washing and of 
tea and coffee in preparing those beverages has, as 
our readers may remember, been made the subject 
of a special Report by the Board of Health,—and 
the names of Dr. Playfair and M. Soyer are given 
as guarantees of the correctness of their calcula- 
tions. Besides the Thames, the other stream 
sources of water-supply to London are either so 
much like it, or the quantity of water obtained 
from them is so small, that they need no mention 
in detail. In point of hardness and organic impu- 
rity the New River has no higher character than 
the Thames. This is discreditable to that com- 
pany,—as they have in their own hands, to a very 
great extent, the means of correcting these evils. 

There are two other sources of water-supply to 
London. These are deep wells called artesian,— 
and shallow wells which collect the surface drain- 
age. The first yield waters of varying qualities, 
but they are mostly free from organic impurities 
when the water isdrawn. The only instance of a 
public supply of this kind is, the well near Tra- 
falgar Square, which supplies Buckingham Palace 
and other public buildings—and feeds the foun- 
tains.—The surface water wells of London are 
more objectionable than even the Thames. 

To meet the evils of the water-supply of London 
to which we have thus briefly alluded several 
o- have been proposed. A Committee of the 

ouse of Commons has sat several sessions to in- 
vestigate the subject,—and a new Act is about to 
come into operation which undoubtedly promises 
to effect much good. This Act gives no powers to 
new companies ; but it compels the old ones to do 
three things :—1. To obtain their water above 
Teddington Lock in the Thames,—that is, above 
tidal influences ;—2. To filter the water; or,— 
3. To cover it over before it is delivered. 

The first provision will undoubtedly on the 
whole improve somewhat the character of the 
water delivered. We have seen, however, that 
the water anywhere below Windsor is impure: 
—and of course the companies will locate them- 
selves as near to Teddington Lock as possible. 
—The second provision is also important. A 
large quantity of organic matter can be removed 
and oxidized by filtering. But if the filters are 
not very extensive, there is abundant evidence to 
show that a sufficient amount of dissolved organic 
matter, or even minute ova, will pass through 
filters to render a water impure. In the micro- 
scopic examination to which we have before 
referred, both plants and animals were found in 
large numbers in the waters filtered by the present 
companies. We suspect that the question of 
proper filtering is merely one of cost :—if so, this 
ought to be looked to.—The third provision is one 
that ought to be well considered before it is acted 
on. To cover impure water from the light, is to 
prevent the production of those plants and animals 
which, although their presence indicate an impure 
water, yet act on the whole as a means of render- 
ing it more pure. It is better to drink living 
plants and animals than decaying animal and 
vegetable matter. When we are once assured of 
the purity of a water, there isno better means of 
keeping it so than that of covering it over :—but 
when there is a chance of its being impure, it 
should at least be exposed to light, as likely to im- 
prove its quality.—Thus we fear that the new Act 
will fail like most other Acts of the Legislature in 
making any sufficient amount of improvement in 
our sanitary condition. 

As to the chances of what else may be done, we 
may mention that the Board of Health has not yet 
abandoned its plan of getting water from the 
Surrey sands. The waters from this source are 
remarkably free from inorganic matters,—and 
would be very desirable in an economical point of 
view. But they do not appear to be free from 
organic impurities. Under the microscope they 
are found to contain a large number of plants and 
animals as indicative of the extent to which they 
are tainted with decaying organic matter. 


The question then arises :—Are there any other 
sources of water-supply which might be advan- 
tageously worked by private companies. There 
are two projects before the public :—one for dig- 
ging deep wells through the clay into the chalk in 

ndon,—another for bringing water from wells 
sunk in the chalk in the neighbourhood of London. 
There seems to be no doubt on the minds of those 
qualified to judge that either or both of these 
plans might be adopted with great advantage. The 
water thus obtained would be free from organic 
impurities and pre-eminently adapted for drinking 
and dietetical uses. The scheme for sinki 
artesian wells, as they are called, has not yet been 
brought before the Legislature,— but that for 
obtaining water from the chalk in the neighbour- 
hood of Watford has once received the approval of 
the House of Commons, and will be again brought 
before the House during the present Session of 
Parliament. The water to be obtained 
lies deep down in the c , where it accumulates 
by absorption or percolation from the surface. 
The objection is, its hardness. It contains about 
23 grains in the gallon of saline matters. This, 
however, is principally carbonate of lime held in 
solution by carbonic acid; and can be removed by 
the process invented by Dr. Clark of Aberdeen,—a 
pee applicable to all waters as well as to this, 

ut peculiarly applicable here on account of the 
inorganic matters consisting principally ofcarbonate 
of lime. Dr. k’s process consists in adding 
lime water to the water containing the carbonate 
of lime :— when the lime thus added combines with 
the free carbonic acid, and nearly the whole of the 
carbonate of lime is thrown down. In order to 
adjust. the quantity of lime added to. the water, 
the only test necessary is a solution of nitrate of 
silver,—which when the lime is much in excess 
gives a brownish precipitate, but when the lime is 
only slightly in excess produces merely a yellow- 
ness.—On the practicability of Dr. Clark’s process 
for softening water the evidence of chemists is 
very decisive; and if this were generally applied, 
there is no doubt that it would be a great economy 
to the public in all the washing and cleansing pur- 
poses for which water is used. 

Such water as that yielded by the chalk might 
be covered with advantage; and as it is pumped 
from a very low point, the temperature would be 
equable,—about 50° Fah. both summer and winter, 

No new plan ought to be listened to for a 
moment that does not engage to give a constant 
supply at high pressure. The amount of damage 
done by fire from the want of an ample supply of 
water would more than compensate for any addi- 
tional expense that might be thus incurred; and 
that nothing should yet have been done in London 
to effect this object after the evidence of its value 
in Hamburgh and other cities, is a disgrace alike 
to its inhabitants, to its local authorities, and to 
the Legislature of the country. 





MR. WHISTON AND THE BISHOP OF ROCHESTER. 

Ir is with much satisfaction that we have re- 
ceived the following letter from the Rev. Mr. 
Whiston, in reference to our remarks last week 
on the Bishop’s judgment in the matter of the 
Rochester Grammar School. 





I regret very much that by accident and pressure 
of occupations I have only just now seen your last 
week’s ‘‘Gossip” about me :—so that, I have not 
time to show so fully as I could wish that the 
“ambiguity” which you notice in my “‘letter to 
the daily papers” has been caused by the irrelevancy 
of the Bishop’s judgment rather than by the 
obscurity of my language. But a brief explanation 
will, I hope, suffice. 

The Dean and Chapter of Rochester, on October 
19, 1849, dismissed me for an act which they 
maintained to be a gravius delictum for which the 
Cathedral Statutes provide the penalty of expul- 
sion from office. Against this dismissal I appealed 
to the Bishop, and ed that the dismissal was 
invalid because the alleged offence did not amount 
to a gravius delictum within the meaning of the 





Statutes. This, then, was the question at issue,— 
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as the Court said over and over again on the 
hearing : —and this alone was it competent for 
the Court to decide. No other question was before 
it,—and no other was argued except as auxiliary 
to this main question. 

But instead of deciding this point, the Bishop 
evaded it,—and said, ‘‘ you shall be reinstated on 
January the Ist, 1853, but on condition that ‘you 
have no right or claim for any profits or emoluments 
accruing from October the 19th, 1849, to January 
the Ist, 1853.’” 

Now, I maintain that this condition is illegal; 
‘and also that it is what lawyers call an ‘‘ excess of 
jurisdiction ”—and as such open to the purview of 
the Court of Queen’s Bench—for the Bishop to say, 
‘you shall have no right or claim to arrears of 
salary” :—especially as I have been acting as master 
and teaching the foundation scholars for nearly all 
the time since October, 1849. 

I contend, that after the decision against the 
validity of my dismissal, my right to arrears of 
salary is a necessary consequence of law, which 
the Bishop cannot annihilate,—especially as I was 
never heard on that point. 

I believe, then, that I might by appeal to the 
Queen’s Bench “successfully resist” this deter- 
mination that I shall ‘ have no right or claim” to 
arrears of salary ;—and I also believe that by an 
action against the Chapter for my unlawful dis- 
missal (which has caused more expense and damage 
to me than a suspension would have done), I might 
have obtained such “‘ damages” as would have 
compensated for the loss of three and-a-half years’ 
salary, and thus have ‘‘ evaded” the Bishop’s reso- 
lution to transfer it to the Dean and Chapter. 

But either proceeding would have involved me 
in a continuance of personal litigation, in which the 
best-tempered men may misbehave themselves ;— 
and in the mean time the rights of the scholars 
would have been in abeyance,—and nobody knows 
what also might have happened from a Capitular 
Commission and other contingencies. I resolved, 
therefore, to forego my own rights, rather than 
prosecute them at such risks,—and accordingly I 
accepted the Judgment ‘‘so far as it affects my 
own rights and claims.” Perhaps as I now see, I 
should have said ‘“‘ my own rights, and my claims 
for myself.” 

But besides the determination about myself and 
my claim for arrears which I accept, the Judgment 
assumes that the Dean and Chapter have legally 
“taken to themselves a disproportionate share of 
the Cathedral revenues,”— or, in other words, 
“that the scholars have no right to a share in the 
improved revenues.” 

This I do not accept,— for it would leave the 
case in a worse position than when it was first 
opened” :—and I gladly avail myself of your columns 
to declare, that I am prepared to prove—and, if 
necessary, in the Court of Chancery—that the 
scholars are entitled to such a share as would pro- 
vide them with that maintenance which I ori- 
ginally claimed for them. Whether or not I shall 
be compelled to do this, depends upon the Dean 
and Chapter; and as they meet for their half- 
yearly audit in a fortnight, I hope soon to learn 
what their intentions are. 

In the mean time, I may observe, that four 
years ago—in November, 1848—they were ad- 
vised by their then Counsel, Sir George Turner, 
to make some alterations in the allowances to 
their scholars; and that when Dr. Lushington re- 
marked in the Arches Court that Lord Langdale 
had advised that the case should be remitted to 
the Court of Chancery, he did not deny what I 
affirmed to be the fact, though he seemed surprised 
at my knowledge of it,—viz., that his Lordship 
had said that with ‘‘ regard to the boys he thought 
Mr. Whiston was right.” 

If, too, as Lord Denman has recently published, 
“« whatever is morally right upon a review of all 
the facts of any case, is legally right also,”— 
think I may say, that I have very high authorities 
to support—-not to mislead—me in my opinions, 
notwithstanding what has been decided, or as- 
sumed, to be law by the Bishop of Rochester and 
his Assessors. 

Regretting that I am really obliged to write 








against time, in order to save, as I am anxious to | 
do, your next publication, —I remain, &c., 
RosBert WHISTON. 
Rochester, Thursday night. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

THE following paragraph of the Queen’s Speech 
on opening the new Parliament will interest our 
readers as foreshadowing the objects contem- 
plated by the Royal Exhibition Commissioners in 
their recent land investments of the surplus fund.— 
“The advancement of the Fine Arts and of 
Practical Science will be readily recognized by 
you as worthy of the attention of a great and 
enlightened nation. I have directed that a com- 
prehensive scheme shall be laid before you, having 
in view the promotion of these objects, towards 
which I invite your aid and co-operation.” —After 
an announcement thus formally made, there is little 
doubt that we are on the eve of details which we 
know the public are looking for with anxiety. 

We regret to announce the death of the distin- 
guished geologist, Dr. Gideon Mantell,—which 
took place on Wednesday evening last. Dr. Man- 
tell’s published works were, as our readers know, 
the ‘ Wonders of Geology,’ ‘ Medals of Creation,’ 
and one on the geology of the Isle of Wight. 

Last week there died at an advanced age, in 
Staffordshire, Mr. H. Browne, an individual who 
has had a greater inflvence on his age than many 
a man of whom the general public hears a great 
deal more. This obscure individual was founder 
of the sect called Primitive Methodists or Ranters : 
—a sect spread over the American Union, and 
having its chapels in every large town of the 
manufacturing districts here. 

Foreign posts bring us this week reports of the 
deaths of two eminent men of other lands :—men 
who, whatever opinion may be formed of their 
other elements of greatness, were intellectually 
great in different degrees,—and on this ground 
alone would claim from us a word of record and 
recognition. Daniel Webster was more than a 
great practical statesman:—he was a scholar, 
a popular orator of all but the highest class, 
and an author of repute in America and else- 
where. His historical discourses are regarded 
by his own countrymen as finished productions, 
—and even foreigners will readily admit their 
eloquence and wisdom. His works have quite 
recently been collected in six octavo volumes, 
with a prefatory revision by Mr. George Everett. 
—Maximilian Beauharnais, Duke of Leuchten- 
berg, and son-in-law to the Russian Emperor, 
was a chemist and naturalist as well as a 
prince. He was President of the Academy of 
Arts of St. Petersburgh,—and hecontributed to the 
journal of that institution a number of interesting 
papers on the results of chemical analyses con- 
ducted by himself in a private laboratory. He 
was the son of the Viceroy of Italy, and grandson 
of the Empress Josephine. 

The vacant Professorship of English Language 
and Literature at the London University has been 
filled up by the appointment of Mr. David Masson : 
—a gentleman well known in literary circles here 
and in Edinburgh, and a valued contributor to 
this journal. 

We alluded a week or two since [ante, p. 1147] 
to an intended meeting in London of delegates 
from the Chambers of Commerce, and other com- 
mercial associations, on the very important subject 
of the reform of the Commercial Laws. The con- 
ference originated in a suggestion of the Edinburgh 
Law Amendment Society,—and has for its special 
object a codification of the commercial laws of the 
three kingdoms, and, to that end, an assimilation 
of those laws. The deputies already officially an- 
nounced amount to more than fifty. All the great 
seaports in the three kingdoms and many of the 
leading manufacturing towns will be represented. 
The meetings will take place on the 15th, 16th, 
and 17th instant, in the rooms of the Law Amend- 
ment Society, in Regent Street.—‘‘We may hope,” 
says a correspondent, ‘‘ That the commercial ener- 
gies of the nation will soon accomplish this task,— 
and, by their example and influence, other interests 
will obtain similar advantages. It is not a little 
strange that the Literary and Scientific Bodies 
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have not yet secured for themselves a code which 
shall place their rights on an intelligible footing 
The public have good reason to expect that they 
who have a voice such as no other interest pos. 
sesses, should use it for the common ml 
such matters. Grammar and logic, simplicit 
and uniformity, are the means and the ends to be 
used and obtained. It is to be wished that the 
men of commerce may urge a Code of the whole 
Laws, in preference to a Code of a part. Indeed 
it may be doubted whether it would not be an 
easier thing to do the whole than to do a part,— 
the same principles, the same machinery, the same 
methods, the same organization, and the same 
exertion are needed for the one and for the other.” 

On the last of the days of meeting of the Com. 
mercial Delegates, the members are invited to 
breakfast with the Council of the “Colonial ang 
International Postage Associations,” in the great 
room of the Society of Arts in the Adelphi. Up. 
wards of ninety invitations have been issued,—and 
a large proportion of those invited are expected to 
attend. 

Since our last notice, the Postage Association 
has been in communication with almost every 
Commercial Association in the United Kingdom,— 
Expressions of the greatest interest in the subject 
have been received from Belfast, Blackburn, Brad. 
ford, Dublin, Edinburgh, Hull, Leeds, Liverpool, 
Manchester, and Southampton,—and every day 
adds to the list of accessions. It isa curious fact, 
and shows how new the system of Commercial 
Chambers is in this country, that no official list 
could be obtained of such associations ;—and one of 
the results of the proceedings of the Association 
is, the appearance, for the first time, of a list of 
the places having Chambers of Commerce in the 
Post Office Directory for 1853, just issued to sub- 
scribers. The information, we are told, was 
not received in time to permit the insertion of 
anything more than a bare list of the places,—but 
even that will be of considerable use to the mer- 
cantile world. It is probable, that the supplement 
to be published in March will contain a complete 
list, with the titles of the Associations and the 
names of the Presidents and Secretaries.—The 
Postage Association has received an additional 
number of encouraging letters from abroad,—and 
many eminent men have become corresponding 
members of the Association. 

The first week of December in last year was 
marked by the eclipse of literary France—by the se- 
verance in that great country of power from intellect. 
The first week of December in this year will have 
amongst ourselves for one of its incidents a fact 
which, though seemingly of a far more private na- 
ture, is yet full of public significance. That anniver- 
sary will testify to the growing union in this country 
between power and free institutions, popular litera- 
ture and the cause of general education. In that 
week Lord John Russell—the late, and perhaps 
future, Premier of England—will preside at the 
Mechanics’ Institute in Leeds,—meet the working 
men of the North face to face, and encourage them 
in that course of literary education on which they 
have already entered. The contrast is curious— 
and worth noting. Noble appearances on the 
boards of our popular institutions have become a 
fashion as well as a fact;—and the examples of our 
Howards and Russells might suggest to other 
“ great houses” on the Continent of Europe, that 
the patrician order may be more usefully employed 
in this day of popular intelligence than in digest- 
ing its own pride in feudal castles or in the ante- 
rooms of a camp. 

The Council of the Royal Society have awarded 
the Copley Medal to Baron Alexander von Hum- 
boldt, for his eminent scientific services, —the 
Rumford Medal, to G. G. Stokes, of Pembroke 
College, Cambridge,—and the two Royal Medals, 
to J. P. Joule, Esq., and T. H. Huxley, Esq. 

It will continue our narrative of the details of 
the Arctic Exploring Expeditions to state, that the 
Tsabel screw steamer has returned. For the pre 


sent we confine our notice of her proceedings to 
the following few passages taken from the Morning 
Chronicle.—From Disco Island, the usual rendez- 
vous of vessels proceeding to the north, Captain 
Inglefield proceeded to search the whole north 
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coast of Baffin’s Bay, and the various inlets and 
channels leading out of it, beginning with Wol- 
stenholm Sound and Whale Sound, which latter 
presented two large openings to the north-eastward. 
On entering Smith Sound, at the head of Baffin’s 
Bay—long considered as a promising field for dis- 
covery,—the passage widened until it became a 
broad expanse of open water, and it seemed as if 
the little Isabel were on the verge of the long- 
talked-of Polar basin. It being evident that Sir 
John Franklin’s party had not passed through this 
opening, her course was directed to Jones’s Sound, 
which was penetrated as far as 85° west latitude, 
very far beyond any preceding Expedition ; when, 
being arrested by ice, Captain Inglefield was 
obliged to stop short. Hence he proceeded to 
Beechey Island ; where he found the North Star, 
—and gladdened the hearts of all at the depot by 
delivering the numerous letters and despatches 
which had been put on board the Isabel before 
leaving England. Here he arrived a fortnight 
after the departure of the Prince Albert ; and 
learned that Sir Edward Belcher’s progress had 
apparently continued unobstructed, and that no ice 
had been seen in Wellington Channel up to the 
5th of September. After a sojourn of twelve 
hours only at Beechey Island, the commander set 
out on his down the west side of Davis’s 
Strait,—intending to proceedalong the coast; but a 
succession of furious gales baffled repeated attempts 
to keep in with the land,—and, most reluctantly, 
as it would — Captain Inglefield shaped his 
course for England. 

A Correspondent presses on our attention what 
he considers the unintelligibility of the recent ap- 
pointments of School Inspectors and Assistant In- 
spectors. With his notes on two of the parties 
who have got into these places of public trust we 
will not meddle; the persons who have received 
these appointments, and others of the same nature 
since the present government came into power, 
may be well qualified for their work,—but their 
qualifications are not known to us or to the public. 
We have no doubt that, as our correspondent 
says, “there are many, in Cambridge University 
at least, perfectly competent and experienced in 
the management of schools who would accept the 
office of inspector with its salary of 4501. a-year, 
and who would fairly earn it.” We have as little 
doubt that there are literary men in London, 
whose published works would be the best of testi- 
monials, and whose position in the hierarchy of 
letters would be sufficient guarantee for the work 
being thoroughly, delicately, and impartially done, 
—to whom such offices would be poe wel- 
come. 

We are informed by Mr. Edward Newman, of 
Devonshire Street, Bishopsgate, one of the parties 
to whom we referred last week as having opened 
a subscription in favour of Prof. Nees von Kisen- 
beck, that a number of distinguished naturalists 
have already put their names on the list for sums 
varying from 5s. to 5/.;—and that a first remittance, 
not large but sufficient for the immediate relief of 
this aged and deserving servant of science, has 
been forwarded to Breslau. 

Letters on the Time question continue to pour 
in upon us. For the most part, these letters con- 
tain facts in favour of the movement placed at our 
disposal by their writers, or furious declamation 
in favour of “ letting things alone.” The opposers 
of uniform time rarely attempt to give « reason for 
the faith to which they cling;—but “an old 
Atheneum reader,” of Bath, has forwarded to us for 
publication a statement on that side of the argu- 
ment which has the form of logic, if not in our 
view of the matter its substance. He argues that 
achange from mixed to uniform time is unneces- 
sary, illegal, and immoral! It is, he avers, unne- 
cessary, because “all persons likely to travel know 
that an artificial time is kept at railway stations :” 
—which to us is no reason for having two time 
systems—one general, “for travellers and persons 
likely to travel,” and another local, for those who 
are likely to travel and those who are not. In- 
stead of the adoption of a common meridian having 
a tendency to confuse legal points which depend 
‘on time,—there is the best legal authority for say- 
dng that it would simplify them. The Bench has 








ruled that custom determines when a legal day 
begins and ends; so that, with two time systems a 
stranger who might be robbed in the streets of 
Plymouth within a quarter of an hour of midnight 
would lay his indictment ona different day, by 
his reckoning, from that of the locality. The 
‘plea of immorality” remains. ‘‘ Our clocks are 
now,” says our enthusiastic correspondent, ‘‘ pro- 
claiming a perpetual fiction ; the horological iden- 
tity of our town is swallowed up.” This is no 
doubt very sad. What would Beau Brummell say 
to the ‘“‘horological identity” of his beloved 
Bath being merged in the general horological 
identity of England? It is worse than repealing 
the Heptarchy. Yet we fear there is nothing for 
it but to submit. Or, if our correspondent feels 
the change lie heavy on his conscience, we would 
recommend him in the interest of his own peace, 
if not in those of ‘‘ law, morals, and necessity,” to 
set his own watch to the antique fashion and defy 
the utilitarians. 

Last week we referred to the varying fortunes 
of the different Institutes and Societies established 
for the purpose of diffusing knowledge, and ex- 
pressed our satisfaction that, on the whole, the 
balance was in favour of progress. We have now 
to announce the establishment of a new society— 
far off indeed, but amongst countrymen and friends 
—the Canadian Institute, at Toronto; made known 
to us by the receipt of the first Number of the 
Canadian Journal,—which promises to form a 
handsome quarto volume, and is to be devoted to 
industry, science, and art, and to contain a record 
of the proceedings of the society. We wish well 
both to the society and to the Journal. 

A Correspondent at Worcester asks our con- 
dolence on the sudden break up and disappearance 
of the Atheneum Institute of that town. If we 
understand the statement sent to us, it appears to 
have been “sold up”—books, instruments, furni- 
ture and all—by the landlord, for arrears of rent. 

The Conservative section of the Glasgow Uni- 
versity students have determined to put Lord 
Eglinton in nomination for the Lord Rectorship 
on the retirement of Sir Archibald Alison. 

The Cambridge Chronicle says, in reference to 
the proposed changes recommended in the Com- 
missioners’ Report :—‘‘It is rumoured, that the 
Report of the Commissioners recommends the esta- 
blishment of five new professorships, whose salaries 
are to be paid out of a fund created by the ab- 
straction of 30 per cent. from the incomes of all 
the Fellowships in the University.” The same 
paper adds :—‘‘ We understand that great dissatis- 
faction has been expressed at this recommenda- 
tion ; and we think justly so, for to take 60/. 
away from junior Fellows who have only 2001. 
would, indeed, be a hardship, and one they will 
not, we think, very easily submit to.” 

If any party would oppose the creation of a new 
park on the north side of London, it would soon be 
obtained. Between Victoria Park in the far east 
and Primrose Hill in the west there is a population 
larger than that of most capitals of Europe,— 
larger, for instance, than Munich with all its 
public gardens, walks, fountains, picture galleries, 
and museums—than Venice, with its moles, piaz- 
zas, garden, and wide canals—than Dresden with 
its promenades, squares, galleries, and gar- 
dens ;—yet, no provision has been thus far made 





that there is a public out of doors keeping an eye 
more or less vigilant on “‘ both their Houses.” 





The LIFE of WELLINGTON (honoured by the presence 
of Her Majesty, the Royal Family, and the late Duke).—The 
Duke's Chamber and Walmer Castle are now added to this, the 
gal. complete DIORAMA of HIS GRACE’S MILITARY 
CAREER ever exhibited. Daily, at Three and Eight o'clock, 
—Admission, 18., 28. 6d., and 38.—Also, a Descriptive Memoir and 
Key to the Diorama, illus 1 


. price la, 
GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION, 14, Regent Street. 


THE GOLD FIELDS OF AUSTRALIA.—This NEW 
MOVING PANORAMA, Painted, fro 





n m Sketches made upon 
the 5; by J. 8. Provr, is EXHIBITED daily at 309, Regent 
Street, next the Pelyjomaie. Among the principal Scenes are— 
Plymouth Sound — Madeira — Cape of G Hope — South Sea 
Whale F — Melbo long--The Road to the Diggi 
—Mount Alexander—8; The Bluc Mountains—Summer-hill 
Creek — Ophir — Encampment of Gold Diggers by Moonlight.— 
Admissio: and 


m, le. ; Seats, 28.; Gallery, 6d. At Three 
Eight o’clock.—The Descriptive Lecture is aren by Mr. Prout. 





GREAT GLOBE.—Mr. WYLD’S la MODEL OF THE 
EARTH, also of the ARCTIC REGIONS, in Leicester Square. 
Open from 10 a.m. until 10 p.m. ures hourly upon every sub- 
ject of pe Science. A Collection of Models and Maps for 
reference.—Admission, 1s.; Schools, Half-price. 


PATRON—H.R.H. PRINCE ALBERT. 

ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. — ENTIRELY 
NEW EXHIBITION.—An OPTICAL and MUSICAL ILLUS- 
TRATIO D pe. ants 4 the 

usic orn, Stevens, Hen 
Cooke, ever: BR, except Saturda at 





by J. H. 
MANIPULATIONS. — LBo: 
TURE, by Dr. Bachhoffner, on FRICTIONAL ELECTRICITY, 
illustrat py the HYDRO-ELECTRIC MACHINE.—DISSOLYV- 
ING VIEWS, CHROMATROPE, &c.—Admission, 1s.; Schools 
and Children under ten years of age, Half-price. 





SCIENTIFIC 





SOCIETIES. 

GEOGRAPHICAL.—WNov. 8.—Sir R. I. Murchison, 
on taking the chair, read a short address :—after 
which, a paper by Capt. Kennedy was read, giving 
an account of his searches during the past season 
in the Polar Regions. As we gave full details of 
these on the arrival of the Prince Albert in this 
country, it is not necessary for us here to repeat 
them.—Letters were read from Capts. Inglefield 
and Maguire,—the former reporting progress as 
far as the Disco Islands,—and Capt. Maguire, 
stating how strongly he felt the want of of a screw 
steamer at Behring’s Straits, where his ship is 
stationed in case any of the exploring parties 
seould arrive there. 

Mr. Petermann then read a paper having the 
following title:—‘Sir John Franklin, the Navi- 

bleness of the Spitzbergen Sea, and the Whale 
Fisheries in the Arctic Regions.’ The author 
first referred to his plan of search, which he was 
induced to submit again to notice for the following 
reasons. First, the assumption on which that plan 
was based—namely, that Sir John Franklin had 
passed up Wellington Channel,—had been strongl 
confirmed; secondly, that it would take Sir A 
Belcher two or three years, at least, to follow Sir John 
Franklin in his tract, which had taken six years 
without the latter being able to extricate himself, 
and rgturn to his country. Thirdly, that the 
whole of the Asiatic portion of the Arctic Regions 
—in which the missing Expedition most probably 
had been arrested—was at present altogether un- 
provided for in the search; and that portion was 
the nearest and most accessible to Europe, and 
that to it his proposed route was directed. That 
route goes through the sea between Spitzbergen 
and Novaya Zemlya,—the subject of his present 


by men in power to secure for the ever-thickening | communication. As the sea under consideration 
masses of human life there pent up a little open | had no name, and as the denomination of ‘ Spitz- 
space, in which they might breathe fresher air after | bergen Sea” was superfluous in its present use,— 


the long day’s toil, look on green sward, and keep up 
some acquaintance with the forms of nature. No 
one denies that to open such a space, to plant it 
with shrubs and trees, to lay it out in walks and 
drives, to arrange it with - Mente i here and 
ornamental waters there, would be possible and 
even easy ; and men on both sides of the Treasury 
benches have, as the saying is, ‘‘ taken the mat- 
ter up warmly,” and pledged themselves again and 
again to see it done. Were it not for this una- 
nimity, something might be undertaken in Par- 
liament by independent members. Still, such 
meetings as that held in Islington on Wednesday 
night, with the Lord Mayor of London in the chair, 
may have their use,—inasmuch asevery popular de- 
monstration of the kind helps to tell the Ministry 








being only applied occasionally to the sea more 
generally called ‘‘Greenland Sea,” he proposed, 
in his remarks, to apply that name for the sea in 
question. That sea had been navigated by the 
Dutch, Russian, and other nations, besides the 
English, but the author wished to impress upon 
the minds of his hearers that the facts he was 
going to draw their attention to, were exclusively 
derived from English authors of the highest autho- 
rity, and still living. That sea was now-a-days 
considered by every one as altogether impenetrable 
and impracticable; but he would show that that 
assumption was entirely groundless and rested 
upon imagination, forming one of those curious 
g hical prejudices which, when once they take 
fold of the public mind, are difficult to eradicate. 
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First then, on primd facie evidence, he con- tempt whatever had been made to proceed to the 


CNov. 13,°%9 


on this place, entitled ‘Le Antichita di 
sidered the Spitzbergen Sea to be the most prac- | east of Spitzbergen, and that even the slight | and h 
ticable and easiest of all openings for vessels into | attempts previous to that date, that of Barentz— | during his examination of his collection. 











Acre 
the pleasure of the Baron’s company 
the Polar Regions, because it was by far the|the very first—had been exceedingly successful. 
widest, indeed the only oceanic opening. He then | Those early voyages altogether could form no just | _ Entomonocicat.— Nov. 1.—J. 0. Westwood, 
stated that Capt. Scoresby’s able work on the | criterion for the present day. Admiral Liitke, | Esq., President, in the chair.—Mr. Boyd exhibite) 
Arctic Regions did not contain a tittle of evidence | who had been employed for four successive years | a specimen of Vanessa Antiopa, and some other 
to justify the assumption of its being impracti- | in surveying Novaya Zemlya, had distinctly stated | rare Lepidoptera, from the Isle of Wight.—Maj 
cable :—on the contrary, it was distinctly stated | that a vessel as fitted out by the English in their | Sheppard exhibited a Polyommatus A lexis, of which 
in that work, that an important whale-fishery was | Arctic expeditions would be able to navigate those the right side was male and the left female.—Mr. 
carried on at the eastern side of Spitzbergen in the | seas. As to Sir E. Parry, that gentleman himself, | Winter exhibited a fine Choerocampa Nerii, one of 
beginning of the eighteenth century. Capt. Beech- | at the conclusion of his work, had emphatically | the rarest British Sphingide, captured at Brighton, 
ey’s work, the most important one on that region, | stated, ‘ that a ship might have sailed to the lati- | Mr. Weaver exhibited several new and rare 
contained still more definite information to support | tude of 82° almost without touching a piece of ice.” | insects taken this summer during a stay of some 
his views; and from a communication of Mr. | At all events, he hoped that the geographers and | months in Perthshire. He has discovered that 
Crowe, British Consul at Hammerfest, and estab- | navigators, as well as the authorities of this coun- | larvee of Cetonia enea feed in the nests of the large 
lisher and proprietor of a British settlement at | try, would agree with him in considering it desira- | wood-ant on the pupe of the ants, and make their 
~~ the following passage was quoted :— | ble and important that the great Spitzbergen Sea | cocoon of small pieces of wood.—Mr. E. Shepherd 


ce 








r. Sharostin, an intelligent Russian, with whom | should be thoroughly explored, for the cause of | exhibited some fine species of Lepidoptera recently 
T have frequently conversed, actually passed thirty- | humanity as well as for those of Commerce and of | captured near Dover.—Mr. F. Smith exhibited 
nine winters on Spitzbergen, and resided there for , Geographical Science. some illustrations of the natural history of the tree. 
fifteen years without having once left the island. — — wasp (Vespa Britannica).—Mr. 8. 8. Saunders ex. 
He po mana that during his residence he invariably | Grotocicat. — Nov. 3.— W. Hopkins, Esq., | hibited a complete series of illustrations of the 


found the coasts free from ice, for four and some- | President, in the chair.—T. Davidson, Esq., was | natural history of three species of Stylops, and 
times for five months in every year. I am enabled | elected a Fellow.—The following communication | some other parasites on Hymenoptera, all disco. 
to add, that my own vessels have frequently navi- | was read:—‘On a proposed Separation of the | vered by him in Albania.—Mr. Douglas exhibited 
gated the coasts from Ryke Yee’s Islands, the Caradoc Sandstone into two distinct Groups— | larve of several species of the minute Lepidopter. 
south-east extremity, round the west coast, to the viz., ‘May Hill Sandstone” and ‘Caradoc | ous genus Nepticula, mining in leaves of various 
Seven Islands at the north-east extremity, and Sandstone,”’ by the Rev. Prof. Sedgwick.—The eee President exhibited a curious cottony 
that four times out of six they might have circum- | author first gave in detail the evidence, showing | formation from the body of a Sphinx, sent to him 
navigated Spitzbergen.” | the existence between Helm’s Gill, in the Valley | by J. C. Bowring, Esq., of Hong Kong.—Mr, 
The author then compared Spitzbergen, reaching of Dent, and Thornbeck, near Ingleton, (a | Moore communicated a note on an Indian spider 
beyond the latitude of 80°, with the regions on the tract of about ten miles in length, where no | (Epiera), in whose gigantic web a bird was found 
American side in latitude 75°, and stated, that Sir | traces of the Coniston limestone had previously | entangled, and partly devoured by the young 
E. Parry, in little boats, had attained the latitude been discovered,) of the three great Coniston | spiders.—Mr. Spence read a note on the “ Fly. 
of 83° to the north of Spitzbergen, in a voyage ' groups:—1. (lowest) Limestone; 2. Flagstones; | blight” of Australia, by which designation is known 
which took only six months from the river Thames ' 3. Grits, surmounted by the Ireleth slate; which | the attack of a small fly on the eyes of persons in 
and back, and cost only 9,977/.,—whereas on the ' were treated of in the author's last communication | that country, resulting in inflammation and ten- 
American side, where all the recent expeditions! to the Society. Prof. Sedgwick then alluded to | porary loss of sight. The name of these insects is 
had been accumulated, it had cost many hundred his recent examination, in company with Prof. | not known, and it would be interesting to receive 
thousand pounds, many lives, many years and M‘Coy, of some of the Malvern and May Hill | a few imens in order to determine it. It had 
vessels to attain the latitude of only 76°. The secticns, and stated his conviction that the shelly | been discovered that they could be kept from 
voyage of Capt. Wood in 1676, the last attempt to ' sandstones and grits immediately underlying the the face by open nets suspended over it, and 
effect the North-Eastern passage, was then passed Woolhope (or Lower Wenlock) limestone at Durs- fixed under the hat; for although the meshes were 
in careful review, and it was proved that that ley Cross, west of May Hill, and forming the upper | large, and therefore offered no obstruction to the 
unfortunate navigator, from being disappointed in| beds of the central dome of May Hill, are not to | passage of air, yet the flies would not go through 
not being able to effect the passage, had given out be regarded as ‘‘Caradoc,” but as belonging to the | them. Mr. Spence observed, that the principle was 
many false and groundless statements, in order to | Wenlock group ; and he gives them the name of evidently the same as that of the Italian window. 
show the impossibility of navigation in those seas. | ‘‘May Hill Sandstones.” On paleontological | nets, introduced to the notice of this Society 
As Capt. Beechey stated,—‘‘ He seems to have! grounds the author considers these beds to form | eighteen years ago, and proved by the late Bishop 
been determined to create an imaginary barrier, ' the base of the Silurian series (Upper Silurian of of Norwich to be quite effectual in keeping flies 
which should deter any other persons from renewing Murchison), whilst the Cambrian (Lower Silurian | from entering apartments. The same plan would 
the attempt.” Those false statements, the author | of Murchison) commences with the Caradoc sand- | probably serve to protect travellers and others from 
said, seemed, ever since 1676 to have influenced stone and Bala group; the Faunas of these two | gnats, which in many places are such intolerable 
the minds of the public and created the aforesaid | great series, thus defined, being characteristically | pests,—even the highest latitudes being infested 
prejudice. | distinct. Similar conclusions were arrived at with | with them in summer; and he had suggested it to 
The author then stated that a voyage with a’ respect to the purple sandstones, &c. under the | Sir John Franklin as likely to be of service on 
steamer could settle the question at issue in a fort- Obelisk in Eastnor Park. The fossils from How- | that Expedition the uncertain issue of which ex- 
night, and at a most trifling cost, if compared with ' ler’s Heath, also, were found to confirm this opinion; | cites so much interest. 
the millions which had been spent in Arctic and | and the inverted beds on the west flank of the | 
Antarctic discoveries ; and he said that, irrespec- | Worcestershire Beacon afforded fossils of the same | InstrTuTIoN oF Crvit EncGInEERs.—Nov. 9.— 
tively of the Franklin search, the exploration of | character as the ‘“‘May Hill Sandstones” above | J. M. Rendel, Esq., resident, in the chair.—‘On 
that large and most accessible sea would most pro- | mentioned. The Professor regards the Coniston | the Improvement of Tidal Navigations, and Drain- 
bably lead to results of the highest importance to ! grits of Cumbria and the sandstones and conglo- | ages,’ by Mr. W. A. Brooks. The object of the 
the British whale fishery. The Greenland Sea | merates at the base of the Denbigh flags in North | communication was chiefly to elicit observations 
had been “‘fished out,”—but in the Spitzbergen | Wales as the equivalents of the May Hill sand- | from members, and the narration of facts which 
Sea the whales had never been disturbed ; and he | stone, and not the equivalents of the sandstones of | might be usefully employed hereafter, in an inves- 
adduced certain facts to show that the number of | Horderly and Caer Caradoc, as represented on the | tigation into the laws which govern the flux and 
whales in that direction must be prodigious. He! Map of the Geological Survey. The paper con- ! reflux of the tide, in Estuaries. The author, after 
then alluded to the Americans, who had fished up | cluded with some observations on the nomenclature ‘alluding to the impediments to improvement, 


in the Behrings Straits whale fishery the value of | of the Silurian and Cambrian rocks, British and ! arising from the popular prejudice against such 
eight millions of dollars in the short space of two | foreign. 











- | constructions as would appear, by their bulk, to 
years, and hoped the English would not allow , diminish the space for the tidal oe — 
Roya Socrety or Lirerature.—Nov. 10.—! to show, with how little reason, the hacknied 
Mr. Hogg commenced reading a paper referring to ' phrases “encroachment upon navigation,” and 
a visit which he made in June, 1826, to the site of | “abstraction of tidal water” were applied, indis- 
the ancient town of Acre, in Sicily, so well known | criminately, to works which the experience of 
to those who have studied the eventful history of engineers pointed out as adapted to ameliorate the 
the later years of the Peloponnesian war. It was | flow and ebb of tidal waters. He then showed 
determined by Faggello in the middle of the seven- | that estuaries were of two classes. The = and 
teenth century that Acre is represented by an’ best kind were bounded by shores, gradually re- 
elevation now called Acra Monte in the neighbour- | ceding from each other, as they a — 
hood of Palazzolo,—a view which has been com- | ocean, with their navigable channels bearing a 
a confirmed by the recent excavations of the | pro rtion to the full ponte 4 ne stream, - 

di Serra di Fal ho hi blished an | hi in th ames, &C. 
nocount of them in his magnificent work.‘ Le |The second’ and inferior kind had tortuous chan 
Antichita della Sicilia.’ Mr. Hogg paid a visit to | nels, of uncertain and varying capacities, and with 
the celebrated collection of Baron Indica, who has ! great disproportion between their relative widths 
published at Messina in 1819 an interesting volume | at low and at high water. The first class afforded 


themselves to be anticipated in like manner in the 
Spitzbergen Sea. As to geographical discovery, — 
it was evident, that when Sir E. Parry had been 
able to reach the latitude of 83° in little boats,— 
with theassistance of steam results might be attained, 
which would eclipse in interest all other Arctic 
discoveries yet made. 

A long discussion followed, chiefly between the 
author and Capt. Beechey. This gentleman said, 
that the Spitzbergen Sea had been frequently tried 
without success; that Sir E. Parry had found 
much ice, and that if any expedition were to be 
sent up that way, it should go on the western side 
of Spitzbergen and not on the eastern side, as 
Mr. Petermann proposed.—To these objections 
Mr. Petermann replied, that since 1676 no at- 
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perfect drainage to the country, on account of their 
capacious low water channels, in which the decli- 
nation of surface was very gentle; the transmission 
of the tidal wave was therefore quick, and it was 
able to turn early, and attain a head to overcome 
the ebb, so that the interval of stagnation, or rest 
at sea, was very short, which last was the best test 
for the general good state of a navigation. At the 
mouths of such rivers there were rarely any bars. 
The features of the second class of estuaries were 
directly opposed to those of the first class ; the 
body of water was generally divided into several 
tortuous streams at low water, their capacity being 
greatly disproportioned to the width of the bed, 
which offered an undue resistance to the flow and 
the ebb. There was great fall and consequent 
rapid loss of height in the tidal column, which 
caused a considerable interval of rest between the 
currents of the flood and the ebb, during which 

iod a great amount of deposit took place. 
Geeeons other features, and their results, were 
carefully pointed out, and reasoned on. The best 
means were then described for promoting the 
natural action of the tidal water, in rivers of good 
condition, so as to combine the most efficient 
drain: of the country, with the best state of 
navigable channel. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Mow. Statistical, 8.—* The History and Consumption of Tobaceo,’ 
by John Crawford, Esq.—* On the Valuation and Pur- 
chase of Land in Ireland,’ by John Locke, Esq. (of the 
Encumbered Estates Court, Dublin). 

—  Chemical,8. < 
— Royal Academy.—Prof. Partridge‘ On Anatomy.’ 
— British Architects, 8 

Tvs. Pathological, 7.—(Council.) 


Wen. Geological, 84.—* On the Ludlow Bone Bed and its Organic | 


Contents,’ by H. E. Strickland, Esq.—* On the en 
Remains in the Ludlow Bone Bed,’ by Sir R. 1. Mur- 
chison and Prof. M‘Coy.—’ Notice of the Occurrence of an 
Earthquake in the Azores,’ communicated by order of 
Lord Malmesbury.—‘On the Geology of Southern 
Africa,’ by A. G. Bain, Esq. 


— Institution of Civil Engineers, 8& — Discussion of Mr. 


Brooks's pa) *On the Improvement of Tidal Naviga- 
tions, ke. Description ofan Inclined Plane for Canals,’ 
by Mr. Leslie. 
Tavers. Harveian, 8. 
—  Royal,& 


Sar. Asiatic, 2. 
— Medical, 8 





PINE ARTS 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

The Photographic Album. Parts I. and II. 
Nature is an admirable mistress, but a very in- 
tractable scholar. She will set before you the 
finest objects for study,—but when it comes to 
her turn to be a student, she knows not how to 
profit by her own example. By ‘‘nature” we 
understand—with reference to the subject before 
us—a natural agency artificially applied to a special 

:— the purest rays of light imprisoned 
fora moment to work their influence on a highly 
sensitive surface, reproducing everything that 
comes within the range of their mirror-like re- 
flexion. 

When the experiment of converting the sun into 
a portrait-painter first became a fact, the result 
was considered as a death-dealing blow to thou- 
sands who live by the exercise of the limner’s art; 
and the manifest failures which only left a general 
or a partial resemblance, but not the vera effigies, 
behind, were looked on as obstacles to complete 
suecess which time and study would soon remove. 
But thought was expended and practical efforts 
were multiplied,—and still the natural agency fell 
short of the artistic. Vast improvements were, 
doubtless, made; colour was superadded to form 
and expression;—but the conviction remained, 
that, as far as portraiture is concerned, the contest 
must be given up. The sun’s rays are no match 
for the painter’s palette:—or, what is more to the 
purpose in portrait painting, external fidelity— 
though Photography is not altogether faithful— 

iled to compensate for the absence of the ideal. 
Tmagine your friend some ten or fifteen years older 
than when you saw him last,—suppose him in his 
severest mood, harassed by doubt or debt,— per- 
suade yourself that, to add to his natural gloom he 
had washed his face in ink before he sat for his 
portrait,—try to recall his most constrained ex- 
pression of countenance, such as the desire to look 
pleased on the first night of a new comedy, the 
author being by,—account for the cloudy, half- 





closed eyes by the possibility of a sick headache;— 
combine all these suppositions, and then the 
photographic resemblance of your friend may give 
you full satisfaction. The truth is, that, however 
admirable and unquestionable the uses of Photo- 
graphy for representing outlines and unyielding 
surfaces, it fails to attain its end where—as in the 
eye—the object shrinks from the too searching 
light, or where—as in the complexion—the colour 
is neutralized or perverted.—To the many, for 
whom costly memorials must be things denied, 
Photography is a great and increasing boon :— 
but the artist still remains as something better 
for those who can afford to pay him.—The above 
defects, soon made apparent and never wholly 
overcome, have set the minds of our Rembrandts 
and Vandykes at ease; and Photography learned 
to turn for her best successes to the domain of 
Claude and Wilson and Turner, Canaletti and 
Roberts, and Prout,—to landscape painting and 
architectural delineation. The new invention had 
here a better prospect of conquest,—and achieved 
it; not in rivalling the great colourists—for colour 
is its great stumbling-block,—but in presenting 
oe transcripts of whatever is most positive in 
orm. It failed to overcome the difficulty of 
chiar-oscuro, or to produce transparency ;—but for 
accuracy of outline, for the minutest fidelity of 
detail, for perspective the most unerring, it demon- 
strated unequalled powers. Herein consists the 
great merit of Photography, under whatever aspect 
it presents itself. Impressive objects, such as the 
folds of drapery, the sharp outlines of buildings, the 
forms of inanimate substances, previous drawings, 
anything, in short, that will stand still to be copied 
—these declare its most useful purposes. Photo- 
graphy is the hand-maiden of that art whose 
master is the mind,—a teacher herself, but subject 
to control. 

Thus much premised, we turn to ‘The Photo- 
graphic Album’:—the two Numbers of which 
already published contain each four subjects,—six 
calotyped by Roger Fenton, the remaining two by 
Philip Delamotte. Cheltenham and its neigh- 
bourhood have supplied the greater part, if not all, 
of the subjects. e will describe them in order. 

‘The Old Well Walk.’ — Here, the receding 
lines of the architecture, the perspective of the long 
avenue, the spire of the distant church, and the 
natural effect of light and shade, afford a very 
favourable example of what Photography can 
accomplish. Nothing can be more truthful than 
the clear definition of the columns, the capitals, 
the architraves, the friezes, the cornices, all the 
salient points of the building shown beneath the 
midday sun,—nothing more close to nature than 
the form of every stem, and branch and twig. But 
this is all. Gradation of light, air, and tone are 
wanting to make a picture; and the indistinctness 
of the objects in the foreground is a defect that 
nothing can remedy. They have all the appearance 
of being mildewed, or seen through a mist, or as 
if half obliterated by a sponge. So much is this 
the case, that we are uncertain, after all, whether 
there are any figures under the trees on the left- 
hand side, or not. 

‘Tewkesbury Abbey.’— A fine Norman arch 
spanning a perpendicular window, the turrets which 
crown the eastern end of the Abbey, and a portion 
of the main body of the building, are the attractions 
of this subject ;—while a formal brick house, a 
glaring conservatory, an undefined mass of foliage, 
and a field in the foreground covered with butter- 
cups that looks as if a shower of brass buttons had 
just fallen, neutralize these attractions, and show 
only too plainly that Photography fulfils the mission 
of Art as imperfectly out of doors as within. A 
painter can banish from his picture whatever is 
ignoble or disturbative of his principal intention, 
but Photography must take the bad with the good. 
As with the Chinese tailor, if there is a patch on 
the old coat it is faithfully copied in the new one. 

‘The Village Stocks.'"—This is a lowlier sub- 
ject, but it makes a better picture ;—though force 
is here also wanting in the foreground, and the chief 
light falls on a group of obnoxious white posts, 
making them the most conspicuous objects in the 
view. 


‘The Old Barn.’—This is, altogether, the best 





of the series in the first Part. The a 

is more like nature, and the details are less for- 
midably intrusive. Transparency is still, however, 
the thing desiderated. 

In thesecond Part, ‘The Plough Inn, Prestbury.’ 
—An excellent view of a very picturesque and very 
old-fashioned road-side inn, seen from the village 
churchyard. The defect here is, want of air to 
separate the foreground from the middle distance : 
—the palings in front of the inn having all the 
appearance of standing upon the churchyard wall, 
though separated from it by the high road. For 
this artistical manque Photography is responsible, 

‘ An Italian Boy.’— One of the wandering tribe 
from beyond the Alps, seated, with his monkey, 
ona et beneath the stone wall of a rustic court 
or farmyard. A Rembrandt-like effect is produced 
by the almost perpendicular fall of light; but, as 
usual, where the human attributes are touched 
exaggeration prevails. The hands appear swollen, 
and the length of limb from the knee downwards 
is gigantic in proportion to the rest. The details 
are exquisite. 

‘Pittville Spa, Cheltenham.’—On such a dull 
November day as this on which we write, the 
heavy bridge, dark waters and leafless trees of Mr. 
Fenton’s calotype assume an aspect which very 
likely belongs to them at the present season,—but 
it is Lethe, not the fountain of health, that we 
behold. Of this opinion, as well as we can make 
out appears, to be the mysterious individual seated 
on the flight of steps near the water’s edge,—whose 
shirt-front has caught the only bit of light in the 
picture. The contemplation of a scene so gloomy 
seems the natural precursor of suicide. 

‘The Beehives.’— This subject is brisk and 
lively enough ; the tone being brighter than in the 
rest of the series, and greater harmony pervading 
the arrangement :—the photographic term, we sup- 
pose, for composition. The rough brick walls of 
the cottage against which the nest of hives is 
built, the tiled penthouse, the wooden frames, and 
the hives themselves, are characteristic and truth- 
ful. Nor is the foliage, if we except a mass of 
dockleaves, quite so like boiled vegetables as it 
usually appears in photographic pictures. 

This is the last of the series contained in the 
Album. They all declare, that the photographic 
lens is an excellent copying machine where still- 
life requires to be poe. 


A Series of Lithographic Drawings, from Sketches 
in New Zealand, dc. By R. N. Oliver, Com- 
mander, R.N. 

Capt. Oliver has a bold free hand, and dashes off 

his subjects picturesquely,—with no great finish, 

but with enough of expression. The series con- 
sists of eight plates: — three of them devoted 
to portraiture, three to local incidents, and the 
remaining two to scenery. ‘Te Rangihaeta’ — 
which interpreted, means, ‘‘ The heavenly dawn” 

—-is the full-length portrait of the chief of the 

Ngatitoa tribe,—‘ both from descent and energy 

of character,” says Capt. Oliver “the most 

influential native in the southern district of 

New Zealand.” He has all the air of being 

a person of mark and character ; and looking at 

his stern and classical features—though a thought 

too much compressed to be purely classical—we 
have little difficulty in associating him with ‘‘ the 
untoward event” which is known as the Wairau 
massacre. Hestandserect in furredand embroidered 
mantle, his sole but complete covering,—and 
wields his short heavy club with the grasp of one 
long familiar to its uses. This chief was the orator 
at a Korero, or native review, where the Governor 
in Chief was present, which forms the subject of 
the next plate. A ‘Tangi’ is described by yw 

Oliver as one of the most curious customs of the 

New Zealanders. ‘‘ Were they,” he observes, 

“« only to shed tears over the tombs of the departed, 

and other misfortunes attendant on the whole 

human family, we should not wonder. But the 
sight of a bloodthirsty old chief, who has not only 
slain but eaten his enemies, weeping and wailing 
for hours together upon meeting an old friend, is 
only to be found, I believe, in New Zealand. Upon 

every occasion that brings together a large y 

of natives, a Tangi is sure to be seen.” The ‘Tang’ 
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represented in Capt. Oliver’s sketch took place at 
Motoueka, in Blind Bay. A warriorin his blanket is 
bending in anattitude of grief before some crouching 
res :—somewhat too squat for careful drawing. 
most remarkable object in the sketch is, 
the tomb of a chief, formed by his canoe being 
cut in half, artistically painted, and strangely 
adorned with feathers. The stranger’s house, 
‘ Houraki Pah,’ is the last incidental subject. 
These dwellings, we learn, were devoted to hos- 
pitality :—the New Zealanders formerly rivalling 
the Arabs in the exercise of that virtue. ‘‘To treat 
a stranger well, and devote a house to his recep- 
tion, was formerly almost a tenet of religion 
amongst them.” The custom appears to be falling 
into desuetude, and the Houraki Pah into decay. 
The native costume is in this plate more pictu- 
resquely represented than elsewhere. There isa 
male figure, holding a lance, with a feather droop- 
ing from his head,—whose dress might at a little 
distance pass muster for the Italian powmpoint of 
the sixteenth century. There isalso some graceful 
drapery on one of the women. A peculiarity marks 
the huts of the New Zealanders:—the gable is 
decorated with a carved figure in wood, like a Ter- 
minus, and doubtless the image of a deity. The 
half-castes of New Zealand are said to be very 
handsome; and the group in the plate in which 
four of them appear justifies the claim asserted 
for them. The fifth full-grown person is lying 
averted from the spectator, a large circular mass; 
*“‘having chosen this becoming attitude,” says 
Capt. Oliver, ‘‘ to avoid having her portrait taken.” 
There is another group of two pretty boys, named 
“Harry Bluff” and “ Johnny,”— probably the 
children of whalers. The cross unquestionably 
improves the race. The two plates which are given 
to the out-of-doors nature of New Zealand exhibit 
some beautiful scenery :—particularly that of the 
Falls of Kirikiri, near the Bay of Islands. Of all 
the Australian archipelago there is no island so 
attractive as New Zealand,—and Capt. Oliver’s 
sketches confirm the impression to that effect 
created by other testimony. 


The Original Design and Etchings of the Great 
Wellington Shield: a unique Historical Memo- 
vial of the Duke. By the late Thomas Stothard, 
Esq., R.A. 

Sucu is the title of the series of six engravings 

which represent the shield, with its centre-piece 

and ten surrounding compartments. The sub- 
ject is well known, and needs little descrip- 
tion from us; for it is given at length in the 
prospectus issued with the plates, in an extract 
from Mrs. Bray’s ‘Life of Stothard.’ The de- 
sign for the shield was, without doubt, a fine 
production, and very suitable to the metallic 
form into which it was subsequently thrown. The 
subjects are well grouped and well sustained, and 
there are life and vigour and variety in the details. 

All these qualities of the original are here faith- 

fully reproduced ;—though the plates are etched in 

a style too rough to satisfy us altogether,—the 

mannerisms of the painter being more conspicu- 

ously shown.—At the present moment, the set, 
which is published at a guinea only, will, we doubt 
not, be eagerly bought. 

A Profile of the Duke of Wellington. Engraved 
by Wagstaff, after a Portrait by Haydon. 

THIs is amongst the many portraits, more or less 
like, which the occasion of the hero’s death has 
brought forth. It represents the Duke apparently 
about sixty years of age; and though there is 
something constrained in the expression of the 
features, the portrait isa good one, both for identity 
and for actual resemblance. 


Mehemet Ali, Pasha of Eyypt. Painted by T. 
Brigstocke, and Engraved in mezzotint by 
Raphael Ward. 

TuIs is a clever translation of a well-executed 

picture. All the peculiar characteristics of the 

singular original are here faithfully preserved and 
spiritedly reproduced. The style of the engraving 
is broad and effective. 


Portrait of Mr. Justice Erle. 
ANOTHER mezzotint by the same engraver,—after 
a picture by Francis Grant, R.A. :—and quite as 








well executed as the preceding. Despite the for- 
mality of the judicial horsehair, the thoughtful 
countenance of the Judge informs the subject, 
and renders it a very interesting portrait. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 





Berlin. 

ONE or two paragraphs more concerning some 
of the new works of Art in North Germany, taken 
for what they are worth as mere amateur’s criti- 
cism, may not be unacceptable. 

It would be unfair to speak of the new Museum 
at Berlin, appended to Schinkel’s well-known 
building, as a whole, until its decorations shall be 
entirely completed :—but judgment may be war- 
rantably passed on some of its details. Herr 
Stiiler’s design cannot be acquitted of architectural 
inconsequence and caprice ;—but then, these seem 
to be the mode in Berlin. Whereas in Munich 
every building has a Florentine, or Pompeian, or 
Romanesque prototype,—in the Prussian metro- 
polis the eye is amused by combinations referable 
to no originals. For instance, how whimsical is 
the rather important group of buildings in the 
Exercier-Platz; in which the edifice devoted to the 
Raczynski collection of modern German pictures is 
combined by arcades with two houses,—one, the 
house given by the present King of Prussia to 
Prof. Cornelius! Separately considered, the centre 
might pass; and the wings excite merely a momen- 
tary wonder at ground-floor stories to small private 
mansions the gigantic proportions of which suggest 
the notions of the basement of some Florentine or 
Bolognese palace a street in length. But seen in 
connexion with these big, square blocks of domestic 
architecture, the coquettish little temple betwixt 
them—for a temple it is, if anything—shrinks into 
a disproportioned pettiness more eccentric than 
effective.—To come to Herr Stiiler’s Museum. 
Outwardly the building is solid, cubical and heavy. 
Taste is at a loss to imagine on what pretext the 
architect of such a discreet mass of stone could 
sanction the introduction of the tiny statues which 
lean against the divisions of the upper windows, 
except to draw attention to the almost clumsy 
baldness of the general building. Within, singu- 
larities no less singular give cause for wonder. 
Convenience may have dictated the arrangement 
of the Musewm,—which consists of a huge staircase 
and several small rooms; but in these last, the eye 
is rather teased than pleased by the resolute deter- 
mination of getting rid of the ordinary form of ceil- 
ing, no matter at what price of oddity. The most 
inharmonious and grotesque arrangements of pillar, 
truss, and tracery filling up long and shallow semi- 
oval spaces, are employed,—which recall unplea- 
santly those ‘‘regions of sorrow,” the cabins of 
steamers, where the decorations, lavished to tempt 
passengers can blind only a child of Gotham to 
the real conditions of lodgement, need of strong 
support, want of space, and want ofair. It would 
have been less novel, but wiser, to have introduced, 
as the Sansovinos and Palladios were content to 
do, the familiar coved and coffered ceiling, which 
lends itself so kindly to ornament whatever be its 
style. Then, the staircase is too grand in its scale 
to abide the admixture of puerilities, were they even 
in the style of Parthenon or Choragic monument, 
or of any other known Grecian example. Since no 
attempt at intricacy marks the whole ordinance 
of this staircase, the intrusion of the covered porch 
or tribune at the conjunction of the two flights of 
steps, can be considered only like the window- 
sculptures just mentioned—as an episode—which is 
an impertinence rather than a variety—a foppery, 
not a feature. 

The frescoes of Prof. Kaulbach which are to 
decorate this staircase are in a considerable state 
of progress. Two of the three grand paintings 
which fill one side of the hall are exposed, with 
their accessory borders, figures, &c.; so that, some 
idea may be formed of the general effect. That 
this will ever please English eyes may be doubted, 
for more than one reason. Surely the Munich 
Professor has reason to protest against what may be 
called the frame to his work. The sombre richness 
of the timber roof—which is painted in dark blues, 
reds, greens, and enhanced, not lightened, by the 





‘gilding of the animals that crouch upon the beams, 


—would overbear the tints of any fresco painter far 
more potent as a colourist than Herr Kaulbach 
But he, besides a general preference for delicate 
tones, has thrown away some force by introducing 
too many of the aerial hues, demi-tints, shadow 
and other perspective tricks which belong to the 
domain of oil rather than of the art here practised 
Capital as is the manipulation, it has been pro- 
duced at the sacrifice of strength or simplicity 
A far larger and more general objection, however. 
will—by most English connoisseurs, at least—be 
brought against these elaborate compositions 
by Prof. Kaulbach. This is, the want of a 
clear meaning,—the absence of some such man- 
ner of treatment as prepares the mind for 
either allegory or direct representation. No one 
can gather from one of these pictures its full 
significance, supposing him even to understand its 
general purpose,—that is, not to be content to pass 
from group to group with Catalogue in hand, 
acquiescently spelling out from the descriptions 
there given him that which the painter's art 
should of itself make clear. To give any account 
of these elaborate productions without reftrence 
to picture or outline, is as little easy. ‘The De- 
struction of Jerusalem’ and ‘ The Dispersion of the 
Nations’ are finished. Fortunately, many of our 
amateurs have made acquaintance with the former, 
—as also with its artist’s earlier design, in the 
Raczynski Collection of the ‘‘ Hunnenschlacht,’ in 
cartoon. To those, however, unacquainted with 
these vast designs it may convey some idea of 
their artist’s style, if it be said, that he seems 
unable to meditate any great work without re- 
sorting to prophets, angels, sibyls, shepherd-kings, 
celestial avengers, pagan sorcerors, champion 
knights, tillers of the earth, denizens of the ele- 
ments, as his materials for illustration and his 
language of description. The real and the myth- 
ical—the individual and the universal—the past, 
present, and future—are so compounded and so 
confounded, that every boundary of metaphor and 
of fact seems to be broken ; and the result is, a 
wondering weariness, even among those who are 
readiest to bear testimony to the Professor’s skill 
in accumulation, command over attitude and con- 
tour, and unhesitating certainty in manipulation. 
Nevertheless, though Herr Kaulbach’s views of 
Art be too transcendental and confused for English 
sympathies,—it would seem as if he fulfilled a 
desire and spoke with an utterance consonant 
with the wishes and intelligence of the German 
people,—since they are hardly so much special 
with him, as generic among his class of painters. 
Thus considered, they exemplify a phase and a 
humour of Art not to be ignored,-—and curious, 
even among the curiosities of this incoherent 
epoch. 

After straining one’s sympathies to do justice to 
these crotchetty, curious, and costly efforts at Art, 
it is hardly possible to over-rate the pleasurable 
contrast which Dresden, with its simpler, but more 
happily-devised undertakings affords. The beauty 
of situation of the Saxon capital may possibly 
operate as a charm on those concerned in adding 
to its decorations,-—it certainly provides them with 
surroundings most favourable to the effect of their 
works. The New Theatre, for instance, by Prof. 
Semper, groups capitally with the two Elbe 
bridges, and with the fantastic tower and lantern of 
the Catholic Church, when seen from the Briihl Ter- 
race. In itself, however, this theatre is full of merit 
as a building,—and unique, because it is almost 
the only theatre of which the outward form sug- 
gests the inner arrangement and the purpose. 
Within, it is gracefully divided and commodiously 
arranged,—sufficient for the wishes of the town 
and the wants of the stage,—and elegantly deco- 
rated, though its elegance has faded singularly 
early.—Prof. Semper’s New Picture Gallery, too, 
which replaces the old theatre and the wing of the 
Zwinger Palace, destroyed by “the United Ger- 
mans” in 1848,—is one of the best modern Palla- 
dian buildings extant, with some points of detail 
which are the architect’s own :—the facade towards 
the court, in particular, takes one to Brescia, 
without anything like a sense of apish reproduc- 
tion. But still more does the unaffected and 
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superiority above ascribed to Dresden vin- 
graceti elt in the two new rooms of the Palace, 
_the Throne Room (now completed), and the Ball 
Room (in progress),—painted in fresco by Prof. 
Bendemann. Of the first I think some mention 
was made in the Atheneum when the works were 
commenced :—suffice it, then, to recapitulate, that 
the sovereign’s throne is surrounded by colossal 
res of rulers and lawgivers ; while facing him 
are four groups, allegorically representing the 
nt, burgher, military, and ecclesiastical 
orders,—and round the hall runs a frieze with 
small designs typifying the history and progress 
of the human soul. en admired after the more 
imposing and chaotic homilies of Herr Kaulbach, 
these mystical pictures not only seem to be clear- 
ness itself as regards first ideas, but excellent for 
their simplicity of design, and in luminous sweet- 
ness of colour recalling the works in fresco by 
Luini. Further, the decorations of this Throne 
Room have been most judiciously toned, so as to 
harmonize with and exhibit these works of Art. 
Oak pannel and pilasters, mellow, but not dark, 
relieved with gold and with the introduction of a 
cool red in the ceiling, set off these pictures to the 
best advantage. More artistic than tapestry,— 
more intimately a part of the wall than the most 
adroitly-managed piece of oil-work could be,—they 
count for what they are—fresco paintings in the 
legitimate fresco style.-—But the new works in the 
Ballroom seem to me even happier than these. 
A large composition of Apollo with his gay com- 
panions is finished ; to another, of Bacchus and 
his following, Prof. Bendemann is just now putting 
the finishing touches. Emblematical figures of the 
Fine Arts are round the room; and the white and 
gold ceiling, of a very delicate Moresco pattern, is 
preserved from insipidity by the frieze beneath of 
figures, &c., in chiar-oscuro on an azure ground. 
Few things more lightsome, more brilliant, more 
joyous have been achieved in modern art than these 
pictures. Their composition is easy and flowing ; 
the figures of the festive divinities are full of life 
and motion, —some of the heads are beautiful,—and 
the tone of the colour is glowing, cheerful, and 
delicate without insipidity. In short, whereas 
from the Berlin frescoes our English artists could 
only gather what to avoid, here they might be 
encouraged by seeing what taste and genius can 
attain. 

Thus much concerning Painting in its most 
classical forms. Let me return to Berlin for a 
moment, to express something more agreeable than 
disappointment. Among the minor Exhibitions 
there at present open, is a new collection of water- 
colour drawings, by Prof. Hildebrandt—the fruit 
of a late journey through Italy, Sicily, the East, 
and the Holy Land,—exceeding in excellence the 
former specimens of this artist’s talent, which ex- 
cited so much attention at Messrs. Colnaghi’s two 
orthree yearsago. The truth, richness, temperance 
and courage of colour in these drawings could 
hardly be surpassed. Herr Hildebrandt’s touch, 
too, seems to have gained alike in delicacy and in 
decision, in proportion as he has multiplied the 
varieties of tint on his palette.—It is to be hoped, 
that these drawings may be exhibited in London 
before they are dispersed. 





Frxer-Arr Gosstp—The following letter, which 
Lord Derby has addressed to Mr. Laing—as a 
medium of communication with the new Crystal 
Palace Company—decides, we suppose, the fate of 
4 monument which has been the subject of much 
ponies for years past,—and sufficiently explains 
itself, — 

ea “ Downing Street, Nov. 9. 

* Sir,—I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter of the 3rd inst., in which you request, on behalf 
of the Crystal Palace Company, the permission of Her 
Majesty's Government to bring home, and to secure for ex- 
hibition in the company’s grounds, the obelisk known by 
the name of *Cleopatra’s Needle,’ now lying in Alexan- 
dria; and Ihave, in reply, to inform you that Her Majesty's 
Government cannot consent to part with the ip vad of 
the obelisk in question, which was p ted by Mehemet 
Ali to the Crown while their predecessors were in office ; 
but they are willing to grant permission to the company to 
effect its removal at their own expense, and to erect it as 
they propose, subject to the condition that if at any future 
time the grounds of the intended Palace shall cease to be 
used for the purposes now contemplated, Her Majesty's 








Government shall resume possession, without any demand 
being made upon them for p iary Pp ion; 
further, that if for public objects the removal of the obelisk 
shall hereafter be thought desirable, the Government shall 
be entitled to reclaim it, on payment of all expenses incur- 
red by the company in its present removal and erection. 

“I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 

“* DERBY. 

—Steps, it is announced, have been already taken 
to effect the removal of the column :—and it is 
added, that ‘ other interesting works of antiquity 
from Luxor and Karnak will accompany Cleo- 
patra’s Needle from the Egyptian shores.” 


The vacancy in the list of Associates of the 
Royal Academy has been filled up by the election 
of Mr. Goodall.—The petition of the engravers to 
which we have so often referred has, after the old 
precedent, been referred to the Royal Academy 
for its report :—and the election of an Associate 
Engraver, which should have taken place on the 
same evening as that of the Associate Painter, has 
consequently been postponed to await the issue of 
this movement. 

The new system of distribution amongst print 
booksellers which Mr. Southgate has introduced— 
as announced by us last week—borrowed from the 
Trade Sales of Books long practised by the leading 
houses in the great Book trade—had, we believe, 
a ready acceptance at the sale which took place at 
the London Coffee House on Monday last. The 
value of the property offered was, we are informed, 
about twenty thousand pounds. It is probable 
that this method of dispersing this species of Fine 
Art stock may be considered as now naturalised in 
the Print trade. 

A miniature of the Duke of Wellington, painted 
by Isabey, in 1818, was sold at the sale of the 
Countess d’Hijar’s property at Versailles, the other 
day, for the large price of 10,601f., about 420/. 
The Marquis of Hertford was the purchaser, after 
a very sharp competition with another bidder. 

The inhabitants of the little French town of 
Petit-Brie, on the Marne, have been celebrating 
the inauguration of a monument erected by the 
members of the independent Society of the Fine 
Arts to the memory of a distinguished native of 
the place, the late M. Daguerre. 

A terrible storm which raged over Athens for five 
hours on the 26th ult. brought down, it is stated, 
one of the antique ornaments of the Grecian capi- 
tal—a column of the temple of Jupiter Olympus, 
near the Adrian gate. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, EXETER HALL.—Con- 
uctor, Mr. COSTA.—On WEDNESDAY and THURSDAY 
NEXT, the 17th and 18th of November, will be performed, as a 
tribute of respect to the memory of the late Duke of a. 
an appropriate SELECTION of SACRED MUSIC, comprising 
Handel's * Dead March in Saul,’ and ‘ Funeral Anthem,’ * His 
is buried in Peace’; Solos and Choruses from Mendelssohn's 
‘st. Paul’ and ‘Elijah’; the Quartett and Chorus *Blest are the 
de ’ from Spohr’s * Last J eapnent, with Mendelssohn's 
unfinished Oratorio * Christus’; concluding with the Third Part of 
Handel's * Messiah.’ Vocalists: Mrs. Endersohn, Miss M. Williams, 
Mr. H. Barnby, and Mr. H. Lim The Orchestra, 
the most extensive available in Exeter Hall, will consist of 
(including 16 Double Basses), nearly 790 P. 3s., 
5a., and 108, 6d. each. Country residents may secure them by for- 
warding to the Office of the Society, No. 6, in Exeter Hall, a Post- 
office Order, payebie at the Charing Cross Office, to Mr. Robert 
Bowley. The Subscription is One, Two, or Three Guineas pe! 
annum. In each of the last two years it included Eleven Con- 
Subscriptions now taken out entitle to TWO TICKETS for 

the above performance. 


HAYMARKET.—On Saturday, Mr. M. Morton 
presented us with a new farce. Mr. Keeley was 
its hero,—and achieved a success extraordinary 
even for him. The piece is entitled ‘A Capital 
Match ;’ and relates to the adventures of a Mr. 
Sunnyside in pursuit of a husband for a young 
lady whose aunt he wishes to marry, but who will 
not consent to enter the holy estate first. After 
all, it turns out that the young lady has all along 
been secretly married,—and that the aunt has 
fixed her affections on a Capt. Tempest. Poor 
Sunnyside is proved to have been the dupe and 
scapegoat of all parties. To prosecute his adven- 
tures with more certainty, he has set up a horse 
and gig, though ignorant of the art of driving;—and 
there is no possible mischance which does not befall 
him. At the end, he runs against a post, and 
demolishes the whole concern,—making his ap- 

rance before the audience in pitiable plight. 

e is, also, gulled out of an office for which he 





was a candidate, in favour of the husband of the 


4 | niece :—and, it must be confessed, is a singularly 


ill-used individual. But he submits to his wrongs 
cheerfully,—and by a closing manifestation of 
gate secures at least a moral triumph. Mr. 

eeley’s various escapades, and the thorough help- 
lessness of his position and character, oalitent to 
provoke perpetual laughter :—and the piece con- 
cluded amidst the vehement plaudits of a fall house. 





PRINCcESs's.—On Monday, after the performance 
of ‘Anne Blake’ and ‘The Corsican Brothers,’ 
the burlesque extravaganza of ‘Bombastes Furi- 
oso’ was played,—the part of the general being 
enacted by Mr. Wright. The comic humour of 
this excellent actor, full of the resources of his 
art, and controlling them with a quiet maste 
almost unexampled, made his assumption of the 
character irresistibly amusing.—Mr. Harley was 
great in King Artaxominous,—and Mr. Addison 
was more than respectable in Fusbos. Nor did the 
part of Distafina lose any of its force or fun in the 
energetic interpretation of Miss Marshall. 





MvsicaL AND Dramatic Gossrp.—Mr. Craw- 
ford, the well-known American sculptor at Rome, 
is said to have received a commission from a muni- 
ficent and enthusiastic countryman for a bronze 
statue of Beethoven,—which is to be placed in the 
Music Hall of Boston, U.S. That greatest instru- 
mental composer is still without a statue in Vienna! 
This, however, is not a solitary fact. The Germans 
are fond of talking of their artists; but ‘strangers 
and pilgrims” may be left to honour their graves ! 
In answer to late inquiries made in England con- 
cerning the Mendelssohn Fellowships so pompously 
advertised as in progress of foundation in Leipsic, 
on the faith of which appeal that memorable per- 
formance of ‘ Elijah’ was given in Exeter Hall four 
years ago,—it appears that, beyond a few donations 
from private individuals offered in the first warmth 
of the moment, nothing has been absolutely done,— 
and that the chance of such a project being fulfilled 
is ignored in Berlin, Dresden, and Leipsic. So that, 
if New England has her effigy of Beethoven before 
Vienna,—it may come to pass that the Men- 
delssohn Scholarships founded on the sum accu- 
mulated in England may be established, not in the 
Conservatory of Leipsic,—but in our own Royal 
Academy of London. After all, whatever the 
philosophical historian may have to say concerning 
such facts to the well-wisher of Art, it matters 
little which corner of the world is awake so that 
life and progress be still going on. From dis- 
crepancies like the above the lesson learnt by 
nations should not be contempts, but charities.— 
On the anniversary of Mendelssohn’s death, the 
4th of this month, his ‘ Athalie’ music was per- 
formed at Leipsic,—the solo parts being taken by 
Mdlles. Biirg, Grohmann and Madame Dreyschock. 

A rumour in the foreign journals of three Trios 
by Beethoven till now unknown, lately revealed by 
Herr Zenker, of Herrmanstadt, in Transylvania, 
claims something more than ordinary authentication 


r| ere it can gain credence. 


Two one-act operas by M. Gautier are among 
the novelties in Paris,—also, a new two-act opera 
by M. Varney, in which the composer of the 
well-known ‘Chant des Girondins’ is said to 
show considerable progress.—At the Opéra Co- 
mique, M. Faure, a baritone from the Conser- 
vatoire, has appeared with success as Pygmalion 
in M. Massi’s lively opera ‘Galathée,’—-which 
may be said to have stolen into a settled popu- 
larity in place of being forced forward by any 
aid on the part of the press. An Imperial ukase 
has been recently passed in protection of the musical 
theatres, prohibiting the performance of any opera- 
morceaux at the cafés where vocal music forms part 
of the evening’s attractions. There is already a 
murmur concerning a Coronation Mass to be pre- 
pared by, if not already bespoken from, M. Auber. 
—Here is an odd passage signed by M. Blanchard 
from a recent number of the Gazette Musicale :— 
“‘M. Lefebure-Wély assured us recently that he 
had consented to remain as organist at St. Roch, 
only on the express condition that he should never 
play the least fugue.” Really such devotion to high 
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taste in Art claims a new epithet for its charac- 
terization! Betwixt the Wagners who write what 
is expressly destructive of the art of singing, and 
instrumentalists who bind themselves solemnly to 
abstain from the special use of their instruments, a 
new era is likely to set in sufficiently cheerful and 
promising. Fortunately, the race of organists not 
quite so far advanced as M. Lefebure-Wély is not 
extinct. We the other day heard with great 
pleasure Herr Schneider speaking in high terms of 
a pupil, M. van Eycken,—who, by his name, 
should do good musical service on the noble organs 
of Holland. 

The Osservatore Triestino speaks in high strains 
of two Mdlles. Sulzer, a German soprano and a con- 
tralto, who have been singing at the Opera of 
Trieste.—A daughter of the Madame Gazzaniga 
who has for some time past been considered as one 
of the best prime donne now singing in Italy, is 
said by the foreign journals to have created an 
extraordinary furore in Bologna as Norma.—The 
‘Undine’ of Col. Lvoffwas produced with great care 
at the Karnther Thor Theatre, Vienna, a few days 
since without much success.—Signor Marchesi has 
made his début on the Italian Opera stage in Berlin 
as Figaro in ‘Il Barbiere,’ and is spoken of by the 
journals with great praise.—The list of the Italian 
Opera company about to appear during this winter 
at Paris is numerous rather than promising. The 
prime donne advertised are, Mdlles. Cruvelli, Vera, 
and Bertrandi.—The principal contralto is to be, 
Signora Borghi-Mamo. The principal tenors threa- 
tened are, Signori Bellini and Negrini. The prin- 
cipal basses promised are Signori Belletti, Marini, 
and Valli. Nothing short of the appearance of a 
new Rossini could revive the vogue of the theatre, 
wherein the great artists of Europe have sung, 
with a troupe so discouraging in its general medi- 
ocrity. 

The foreign papers announce the recent death 
of Madame Oldosi-Schutz, well known as a singer 
of the fine vocal school of Italy,—and that of Signor 
Porto, who for some seasons sang on our opera 
stage with Madame Pasta. 

Should the present Fleury of the Thédtre Fran- 
gais, like his predecessor, see fit to write his 
memoirs, the times we are living in would yield 
contrasts as lively as those recounted by the 
sprightly comedian of the days when genteel 
comedy and clean linen were heroically presented 
to the Tape-durs as a measure of protest in favour 
of order and good manners,—and when Madlle. 
Raucourt carried about the buds of a conspiracy 
Orientally displayed in the violets of her shawl- 
border.—Mdlle. Rachel is said to have accepted 
the principal part in a new drama by Madame 
de Girardin, which is to bear the odd title of ‘Lady 
Tartuffe.’ 





MISCELLANEA 


Gambling Houses.—Public opinion, though gene- 
rally agreed as to the necessity of putting down 
Gambling Houses and Betting Offices, is somewhat 
divided as to the means. For our own part, we 
cannot but fear that the Legislature lost the oppor- 
tunity of doing so effectually when it consented to 
tolerate and legalize gambling under the absurd idea 
of encouraging Art.—Be that as it may, our readers 
may be amused to hear of the difficulties which on 
this subject troubled their forefathers, and of the 
character of the opposition. It is not improbable, 
that the following is an extract from the Journals 
of the House of Lords, although there is no refer- 
ence to the subject in the published ‘ Parliamentary 
Debates.’—We found it amongst a mass of con- 
SS - 

‘Die Lune, 29° Aprilis, 1745.—Gamine.—A 
Bill for preventing the excessive and deceitful use 
of it having been brought from the Commons, and 
proceeded on so far as to be agreed to in a Com- 
mittee of the whole House with Amendments,— 
information was given to the House that Mr. Bur- 
dus, Chairman of the Quarter Session for the cit 
and liberty of Westminster, Sir Thomas De Veil, 
and Mr. Lane, Chairman of the Quarter Sessions 
for the county of Middlesex, were at the door ; 
they were called in, and at the Bar severally gave 
an account that claims of Privilege of Peerage were 


made and insisted on by the Ladies Mordington 
and Cassillis, in order to intimidate the peace 
officers from doing their duty in suppressing the 
publick Gaming Houses kept by the said Ladies. 
And the said Burdus thereupon delivered in an 
instrument in writing under the hand of the said 
Lady Mordington, containing the claim she made 
of Privilege for her officers and servants employed 
by her in her said Gaming House.—And then they 
were directed to withdraw.—And the said instru- 
ment was read as follows :—‘ I, Dame Mary, Baro- 
ness of Mordington, do hold a house in the Great 
Piazza, Covent Garden, for and as an Assembly, 
where all persons of credit are at liberty to fre- 
quent and play at such diversions as are used at 
other Assemblys. And I have hired Joseph Dew- 
berry, William Horsely, Ham Cropper, and George 
Sanders as my servants or managers (under me) 
thereof. I have given them orders to direct the 
management of the other inferior servants, (namely) 
John Bright, Richard Davids, John Hill, John 
Vandenvoren, as box-keepers,—Gilbert Richard- 
son, housekeeper, John Chaplain, regulator, Wil- 
liam Stanley and Henry Huggins, servants that 
wait on the company as the said Assembly, Wil- 
liam Penny and Joseph Penny as porters thereof. 
—aAnd all the above-mentioned persons I claim as 
my domestick servants, and demands all those Pri- 
vileges that belong to me as a Peeress of Great 
Britain appertaining to my said Assembly.—M. 
Morpineton.—Dated 8th Jan. 1744.’—Resolved 
and declared that no person is intitled to Privilege 
of Peerage against any prosecution or proceeding 
for keeping any public or common Gaming House, 
or any house, room, or place for playing at any 
game or games prohibited by any law now in 
force.” 


New Universal Coin.—The description of a proposed new 
universal coin copied intdé your last week’s Journal, from 
the Cork Southern Reporter, shows iderable ingenuity 
of design in the learned Professor to whom it is attributed, 
and the coin itself would doubtless be a convenience and 
saving of expense to travellers, who do not take care to ex- 
change the money of one country for that of another before 
crossing the frontier, provided it was current at the same 
rate everywhere. There are many obstacles, however, to the 
introduction of a universal coinage, that would bear the 
same relative value in one country as in another. In the first 
place, what country is to be at the trouble and expense of 
coining and issuing it? Secondly, it must not only be of the 
same relative value in every country adopting it, but must 
be of the same standard fineness—or in other words, each 
country would have to adopt its standard to that of the 
universal coin, to prevent its other coins from becoming 
depreciated ; for anything in universal demand, must bear 
a higher proportionate value than if only partially so. 
The standard proposed to be adopted in the article referred 
to, is the same as our English silver standard—viz. 222 parts 
or dwts. fine, and 18 parts or dwts. alloy:—so that as re- 
gards ourselves, we should not have any change to make; 
but as the Mint issues silver at 5s. 6d. an oz., and as that 
metal is every day becoming scarcer and dearer to buy, the 
price being now about 5s. 14/. an oz. for bar silver, the 
issue of a universal coin at 5s, 2., as is proposed, would be a 
step in the wrong direction, and subject the country to a 
loss. The dollar may be called a universal coin, it being 
current in almost every part of the world; but each coun- 
try coining it has its own particular standard. Our Eng- 
lish sovereign may also be considered as a coin rapidly 
approaching to universality. On the Continent and on the 
route to India, no traveller can be much at a loss if he is 
well supplied with sovereigns. When a Universal Monarchy, 
or Grand Republic— Universal Laws—a Universal Lan . 
and other universalities begin to develope themselves, we 
shall doubtless have a universal description of money or 
medium of exchange. Till then each country, I imagine, will 
have to be content with its own. Besides it is out of the 
difference in value of monies and commodities of all kinds 
between one country and another, that our mercantile and 
exchange operations in a great measure arise; and give 
employment to our ships, steam-boats, railways ‘‘ et hoc 
genus omne.”—Arrest this powerful source of vitality and 
activity, by making every country adopt the same arbitrary 
standard of value for everything, and you at once interpose 
an insurmountable barrier to the trade and commerce of 
the world. Were it not necessary for each country to attach 
a fixed nominal value to its monies, for the purpose of re- 
gulating the market prices of other commodities, it would 
be but a further step in the direction of Free Trade, to admit 
and allow to circulate the coins of other countries, as freely 
as our own, at what they would fetch, in which case all 
coins would become universal if other nations did the same ; 
—but this is too much to be dreamt of even in the present 
age. Lam, &c. 

City, Nov. 10, 1852. 








To Corresponpents. — J. G. R.—A Hater of Creeping 
Things—A Constant Subscriber—Xenophon—A Friend of 
the Athenaum—M. A. G.—J, C.—received. 
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QUEKETT. Illustrated by 259 Woodcuts. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
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m the German. 
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NATURAL and MESMERIC CLAIR- 
VOYANCE; a. the Practical A’ Mention of t Memmerion, in 
Surgery and Medicine. By JA MES ESDA D., late Pre- 
= y Surgeon, Calcutta ; yoy of * = =e India, &c. 
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MR. THACKERAY’S NEW 
FICTION. 


Just published, in Three Volumes, Crown 8vo. 
price ll. lls. 6d. 


And to be had at all the Libraries, 


ESMOND: 


A STORY OF QUEEN ANNE’S 
; REIGN. 


By W. M. THACKERAY, 
AUTHOR OF 


*‘PENDENNIS, ‘VANITY FAIR, &e. 


pee ree coerced ree ree 


“This book has the great charm of reality. Queen 
Anne’s Colonel writes his life (and a very interesting 
life it is) just as a Queen Anne’s Colonel might be 
supposed to have written it. Mr. Thackeray has 
selected for his hero a very noble type of the cavalier 
softening into the man of the eighteenth century, 
and for his heroine one of the sweetest women that | 
ever breathed from canvas or from book, since Raf- 
faelle painted and Shakspeare wrote. ‘Esmond’ will, 
we think, rank higher than ‘ Vanity Fair, or ‘Pen- 
dennis,’ because the characters are of a higher type 
and drawn with greater finish, and the book is more 


of a complete whole. The style is manly, clear, terse 


and vigorous, reflecting every mood—pathetic, grave 
or sarcastic—of the writer.”—Spectator. 


“Once more we feel that we have before us a 
masculine and thorough English writer, uniting the 
ith a strong volition and 

uence which has gained 
in richness and harmony. His pathos is now sweeter, 
—less ess against by sarcasm, = perhaps 
so powerful. ‘Esmond’ must be read, not 


for it its yeah rant but for its romantic though im- 
probable plot, its spirited grouping, and its many 


thrilling utterances of the anguish of the human 
heart. = reached the middle of the first volume, 
‘forward’ will be the wish of every reader of this 


highly-wrought work.” — Atheneum. 


“ The interest of ‘Esmond’ is, in the main, purely 
human interest ; the heart of the story has been the 
first object of the author’s consideration : he depicts 
the genial and real life of the heroes; and they are 
characters such as the world always has in every age. 
The story is more than anything a family story. The 
effect is as if you had suddenly come into that old 
time as into a chamber ; and the light you see things 
by is that of the warm "domestic fire blazing there. 
By that light you see the faces of the painted old 
ladies, and the jolly men of letters, and the great 
lords, and the brave soldiers. The book is as inter- 
esting as any previous book of the author’s, and more 
absolutely re A than any historical novel since Scott's 
early ones.” —Daily News. 

“This is the best work of its kind that has been 
ublished for many 7. As a picture of the social 
ife and manners of English society in the reign of 

Queen Anne, it must long remain unrivalled. The 
characters dress, think, speak and act, just as the 
men and women did in the time of Queen Anne ; 
they are not mere + i Thackeray’s genius 
sane them live.” —Atlas 


“Tf we were asked what was, in our opinion, the 
beau ideal of historical romance, we should unhesi- 
tatingly answer—Thackeray’s ‘Esmond.’ We - 
transported, as by the wand of an enchanter, to 
higher standing up the banks of the stream of time, 
and more than a century fading in the transit. Steele, 
Addison, Pope, Swift, Bolingbroke, Marlborough, 
the Pretender, Queen "Anne, and numerous celebri- 
ties, move upon the scene.”—Morning Advertiser. 





London: Smirn, Exper & Co, 65, Cornhill. 
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13. HE FIRST BOOK of LESSONS in 
CHEMISTS KY i its Application to AGRICULTURE. 
By JOHN oF HODG Professor of Agriculture i A Soo 
College, Belfast. een ae Price 2s. 6d. 12mo. ¢! 
This work has been approved of by the Commissioners 
— in  eland, and is now used as a Text-book in thelr 4 
cultural Sch 





14. [HE ELOCUTIONIST. By Janus 
SHERIDAN KNOWLES, Author of * Vinginius’ &e. 


A Collection of Pieces in Prose and Verse. N 
Price 3s, 6d, 12mo. roan. 
TRST STEPS to ZOOLOGY, profusel 
ustrated. Intended for Juvenile Readers, By R 
ERT Pat TERSON, Vice-President of the Belfast Natural 
History and Philosophical Society. Second Edition. Price 3s. 





BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


16. N INTRODUCTION to ZOOLOGY, 


for the Use of Schools. With upwards of 330 Illustra- 
tions. Second Edition. Price 6s. 12mo. cloth. 


17. Two SHEETS, exhibiting a Tabular View 
Comite ie ms adopted in the preceding Wor' 
Sheet I. INVERTEBRATE Nida ‘ALS. Sheet LL VERTE- 
BRATE ANIMALS. oh aa 
XM In ON f adopted by the Committee 
of Ake Privy Council my oon in England and the National 
Board of E acation in Ireland, and is used in the Royal Military 
Asylum Schools, Chelsea; the Roy al Hospital Schools, Greenwich; 
the Agricultural School, Cirencester; the High School, ey 4 
and the ‘ Finst Sters’ and ‘Sneers” ore extensively 5 used in the 
Schools of the National Board of Education in Irelan: 
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UsIc. 


M 
‘NX INE CHRISTMAS CAROLS ; 
d LE GEN DS of the NATIV 
Gauntlet 26 5 py Ae Pe oe aN ianoforte, by 
ie sans Paroles fo 
Mate: Hosale Tear 3x 648 This i a fee OFLE PIANO- 
y ous Song ever pu 
_o.. Lonsdale’s Musical Ci g Library, = ot —_ street. 
To appear on 1st December, 1852, price 28. 
[THE IRISH QUARTERLY ‘REVIEW. 
No. VIIL — 1852, 


Art. I. Untranslated a Aiphonse Ca 
IL Histecy of the Streets of Dublin, and vAnecdotes of the 
Wu. fad ity om ——k.- Citizens before the Union. 
ry 
t. Worsaae a the Dapes and Norwegians in Ireland. 
NV: hack eray’s ‘ Esmon: 
IN DEX. 3 Vol. IL 
ADVERTISEMENTS and BILLS for insertion to be sent to 
W. B. Kelly by the 28th instant. 
Dublin: W. B. Kelly, 8, Grafton-street. 
Marshall & Co. Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd. 
No. [X will appear on the mn March, 1853. 


—_ MARSTON’S NEW PLAY. 
7 ow ready, price 2s. Gd. ; per post, 38. 
NNE BLAKE: a Play in Five Acts (as now 
performing nightly at the Royal ‘ero 's Theatre). By the 
Authorof ‘The Patrician’s I * Philip of 
France and Marie de Meranie,’ &c. 
London: C. Mitchell, Red Lion-court, ] Fleet-street. 


Now ready, in post 8vo, Price 10s, éd. 
A POPULAR EDITION OF 
HE LIFE OF BISHOP JEBB. 

By the Rey. CHARLES FORSTER, B.D. 

uthor of * The One Primeval Language.’ 
Also, A LIBRARY EDITION, in 8vo. price 15s. of 
THE LIFE OF BISHOP JEBB. 
“ That interesting volume.”—Quarterly Review for J une, 1852. 


Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street. 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 


ARITHMETICAL AND MATHEMATICAL WORKS, 
By the Rev. J. W. COLENSO. 
ublished, in 18mo. price Eighteen-pence, 
HE ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA, adapted for 
the use of Netenal and Adult Schools. B } the Rev. J. W. 
CULENSO, M.A., Rector of Forncett St. Mary, Norfolk, and late 
Fellow of St. J oun'e 's College, Cambridge. 
Other Works by the Rev. J. W. Colenso, M.A. :— 
ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA. Part I. con- 
taining the Elementary Parts alone. 12mo. price 4s. 6¢d.— KEY, 58. 
ELEMENTS of ALGEBR A. Part II. con- 
taining the Higher Parts; with many ples and Equati 
Papers. 12mo. price 68.—KEY, price 5s. 
ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA, complete. 8vo. 
price 128, 6d. 
EXAMPLES and EQUATION PAPERS. 
12mo, 2s. ¢d, 


_ SRSEMMETIO. New Edition. 
 MAYNARD'S SOLUTIONS to all the UN- 


or, LAYS 








London: Simpkin, 




















12mo. price | 32 


THE AUTHORITY 


FOR THE 


OBSERVANCE OF GOOD 
FRIDAY. 


It is so universally admitted, as to render the production of 
proof unnecessary, That our Blessed Lord was raised from the 
on the First Day of the week ; and it is as Se 4 
pg that while * Koy he himself declared, Matt. x 
as Jonas was three days and three nights in the whale’s 
belly: rs shall the Son of man be three days and three nights in 
the heart of the earth.” The entire authenticity and corthetnens 
of these words are not questioned by any one; their Literal 
Sense is clear, and determines, That if our Saviour was rai 
from the dead on the First of the week, he must have suf- 
fered, and been buried, on the Thursday preceding. 


The record of the duration of an event, admits of two distinct 
Forms of description. The event may be ‘described, in relation to 
the actual amount of time that it occupied ; or, in Telation to the 
number of the appointed divisions of time on which it occurred. 
Thus a journey to Rome may be described as completed in ten 
days, or, on the eleventh day ; either is equally correct : the one 

specifies the actual amount of t time it occupied, the estimate of 
which commences with the journey ; the other the number of the 
days, the Son ggg A anne of t me, on which the journey was 
perform reek aa English, the one Form is distin- 

i ‘ia ed from the - by the Expression and Omission of the 
ee nan On. In “ specification = pos actual aanouns of time 





vent is n the e apeet- 

fication of the uaaber “of the appotunen Sdivitions of time on which 
it occurr e Preposition must expressed. Supposing our 
Blessed Lord | be have suffered on Friday. all the following state: 
ments are ; He suffered on the first cay—He sees in 
grave on t + an md day — He was raised from the dead on 
the third day—He laid in the ve two days—He wa two days 
and two nights in the heart of the earth—He was raised from the 
dead the second day ; certainly not, He was raised from the ‘dead 
the third day; or, He was three days and three nights in the 
heart of the earth; for then, from Friday to Saturday must be, 
Two days and two ae = One day and one night can have no 
existence. Who his gardener, in relation to such time, 
Here is three iy ‘afte? 0 computes the creation of the 
world, From Sunday to Tuesday three days, then to Thursday 
three days, then to Saturday three days, then to Sunday two ganas! 
making together eleven days. Thus then, supporing our Blessed 
Lord to have suffered on Friday, in no statement of Holy Scripture 
respecting it, can the ba Three te used ; or hi the word Third, 
u y 
sages of “Holy Scripture these words are so ang and they are also 
so used in each of the Three Creeds ; — "it is certain, T 
our a Lord did not suffer on Frida; 

Thus thenit engeets Ti That in elation t to the time of our Blessed 
Lord’s suffering rd of God is clearand — ined ; 3; yet this 
“ Word been made of non-effect through Traditio 

Tradition J mene That the word jy as a mere Dey. ext 
es por 8 recorded “In then with The S eventh day ; ad, in Lev. xxiii 
day of the (sevent th)’ mon even from 
map even, shall y: your Sabbath, ed | in ie record 
oft the Ten Co Commandments iti i, Exo. =. Ao. “B day 
is (not rue Eee r= ut) A ‘ey ie xan - henge ths 








a EXAMPLES in Mr. Colenso’s School A 
mo. 

PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. Part I.: With 
the use of Logarithms. 12mo. price 3s. 6¢.—KEY, price 3s. 6d. 


PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. Part II.: With 
a large Collecti bl 12mo. price 2e. 6d. 


SIMSON’S. EUCLID, with 500 Problems. 
18mo., 48. 6d. 


The PROBLEMS separately, with KEY. 18mo. 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 
" GEOLOGICAL — OF a, — KINGDOM. 
rse of publ 
RITISH ORGANIC REMAINS. Figures 
and Descriptions iaskrative of; forming & 3 a portion of the 
Memoirs of the Geological Surve: Decad to lV., with 10 
Plates 3 le VI. with a Plates. Royal Syo. price 
2a, 6d., and in royal 4to. ‘48. 6d. eac! 
*y* The Fifth Decade is raeuty ready. 


Also, in course of publication, 


THE GEOLOGICAL MAPS and HORI- 
ZONTAL and [perioaL SECTIONS of the Geological Survey 
of te ys Kingdom, oneares under the superintendence of 
Sir I De wa Becue, ©. yor Director- oe) of the 

aR... new coloured Horse ‘al Sections, Nos. 26 and 27, 
from Cardigan pay ome Cadir Tdris - the Old ed | Sandstone, 
= ereford; Two apo price 78. each, coloured, are 


ready. 
INTRODUCTORY. "LECTURES by DE 








eat BECHE, FORBES, HUNT, PLAYFAIR, &c. at the Opening 
of the Museum of cal Geology ; or, Records of the School of 
Mines and of Science applied to the Arts. Vol. I. PartI. Royal 
8vo. Pa 1s, 6d. cloth. 


2. MEMOIRS of theGEOLOGICALSURVEY 
of G AT BRITAIN and of fe MUSEUM of ECONOMIC 
GEOLOGY is LONDON. Vols. I. and II. in royal 8vo, Vol. I. 

with Woodcuts and 9 |: va} (7 coloured), 21s. cloth; Vol: 11. 
in 2 thick Parts, with 63 and Wood- 
cuts, 42s. cloth, or 21s. oa Part 


3. SIR HENRY DE LA BECHE’S REPORT 

on the GEOLOGY of CORNWALL, DEVON, and WEST S0- 
MERSET. 8vo. price 14s. cloth. 

4. CAPT. PORTLOCK’S REPORT on the 
PRON AR GEE th SRR RERE a Pa 

5. PROF. PHILLIPS’S FIGURES and DE- 


SCRIPTIONS of the FAL monorc gous f CO 
DEVON, and WEST SOMERSET. §&vo. price — 








London: Published = Her M: here Stationery Office, b; 
Messrs, Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans - . 


ded. Every Seventh Day is A Sabbath. 
but every Sabbath | ts not a Seventh Day. 

Seales may assert, That our Blessed Lord suffered on A dayof 
prepa ; for Holy Scripture so records it. Tradition may assert, 
hat it ne on A day of preparation for a Sabbath ; for Holy Scrip- 
ture so records oe also. But Tradition compet  Justly ose That 

that Sabbath was T' th of the covets De ‘td Holy 
ure records a contradiction of it. of man be thie 
days and three nights in the heart of the earth St John xix. 14 
records“ Jt wus a day of, preparason for the Passover” 3” and St. Luke 
xxiii, 54 records “ That a drew near,” not a Sabbath of The 
seventh day, for that pent mmo eat day was KF ey AF but 4 thof 
the J fieenger : hence St. John xix. 31, “ Forthat Sabbath Day was an 
Y. 


It therefore appears, That there is no authority for the oes 
vance of Good Friday, ppbor e, Dogmatic Teaching ; or, The Edi 


of a Living Infallible H 
HERMAN HEINFETTER. 


17, } ew ge 
October 





P.S.—November loth, 1852. This is the Three Hundred and 
Fortieth yg * How long halt y ween two opinions ? if 
the Lord be God, follow h im, but if Baal, Yollow > hin? se — serve 
God and Mammon ; for he that is of God heareth God’s wo and 
whosoever shall be ashamed of me or of my words, A him ay the Son 
¥ Man be ashamed, I h you, therefore, br b Ae mercies 

ye present your bodies a living sacrifee, 
nto God, which is your reasonable service ; and be not conformed to 
thie world ; but be ye transformed by the renewing of your ind. ron apes 
ve may prove nen | is that Good, and crap yoo — will of 
God ; for wi doth not bear his cross, a Goan 
be my disciple : heaven and earth shall pass vewsg y~e my words shall 
not pass away. 

Be not Gensheed. This is not an Immaterial selection of one day 
for another, but a question ¢ of carave importance 
or rejection of our Lo us Christ; the decision 
cannot avoid. We know Fe - our Blessed Lord hath declared, and 
we must either accept his declaration, or “ make him a liar. 

Be not deceived. We feel that there is no uncertainty in our 
Blessed Lord's declaration, and that the disturbing conse, san oo. 
pane declaration of Tradition. We know that our Blessed Lord 

said—Three days and pore nights; and that Tradition says— 
Three days and two nights. 

Be not deceived. If appearances are of peace, Facts determine 
that war is raging : That Christ and Tradition are warring for our 
submission, and one must secure us. 

a... not deceived. Tradition has not secured an: rg one, that is not 

convinced of its authorit; 
to it, as clear] any oe as Yr 
forehead does not ty his salleae and the systems he 
supports,’ as yk point out to others his conviction, as though 
Tradition’s Badge was marked on his han Tradition is not a 


Third and Cheaper Edition, 4s. of 
HSTORY of MOBAMMEDANISM and ITS 
SECTS. By W. COOKE TAYLOR, 

By the same Author, 
THE STUDENT'S MANUAL of MODERN 
| y~ Fifth Edition, with a new Supplementary Chapter. 


THE STUDENT" y y 
HISTORY. Fifth Edition. yee ANUAL of ANCIENT 


HISTORY of CHRISTIANITY. 6s. 6a. 
London : John W. Parker & Son, West Strand, 





Recently published, in cloth, 1 
HE DICTIONARY of ARTS ona a SCIENCES, 
J quyleiping all the Terms used in Architecture, Civil En- 
Kathemstic 1) twee ‘ant the EXperime catal Sot me 
en b> 
ls grated with 1 100 Wood Engravings. By G. W. ener i 


J. Allen, Warwick-lane, Paternoster-row ; and all Booksellers, 


This day is published mice Eighteenpen 
HE LUNACY QUESTION, orthe LUN ATIC 
FITED and PROTECTED; with 
PUBLIC and PRIVATE ASYLUM on INQUIRE inte 
y JOSEPH WILLIAMS, M.D. 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co.; and all Booksellers, 


is day is published, 
TALIAN IRRIGATION ; being a Report on 
the AGRICULTURAL CAN ALS of PIEDMONT and 
LOMBARDY ; addressed to the Hon. the Court of Directors of 
the East India’ Company. 
y R. P4rRD SMITH, ras 
Captain in the Army, and Firs’ 


Pres 
2 vols. 8vo. with Fol erates of Plates, 2is. 
W. H. Allen & Co. aay W. Blac! xwcd & Sons, Edinburgh. 


h, 1s.; by post 1s. 
W ELSH SKETCHES. Soomp Serizs. By 
ae Auther of ‘ Proposals for Christian Union.” 
rd Marchers. 2 Llewelyn, Prince of Wales, 
3. Baward I ze ‘award rr Carnarvon. 

















, Bengal 





k is written plain and easy style, Ld Chrome a 
Hens on several points not oonarally known. The au’ the 
welfare of Wales at heart.”—Carnarvon and Denbigh Hevad 


“ It is written in a good and faithful spirit, with ability and im- 
pestialty, 9 and penee ¢ a a marks of patient and industrious 


“ The rte ters devoted to Llewelyn are very well done, ant ren- 
der fy ustice to that illustrious man.”— London Guardia 
ka abounds with words of real eloquence.” —— 
‘arder. 


Church 
s Jqota: James Darling, 81, Great Queen-street, Lincoln's Inn- 





econd Edition, price 2s. 6d. 

TRICTURE of the URETHRA, &e. practi- 
kJ cally considered, with a description of the new Bousie, 
—_ expands ae Stricture by Byte BA it ed air, thereby in- 
suri’ passage without pain. By 

We: recommend all afflicted pe 
themselves, as we feel assured that they will by derive much 
valuable information ; and, jiny of it, we feel 
no hesitation in expressing our belief t that it wi will be ~ Yo of 
effecting a great deal of practical good.”—Sun, March 7, 

Pipers, 23, Paternoster-row. 


i ere ruse this work for 
_~ 





Popular Natural History. 


** A series published by Messrs. Regve exceedingly well 
adapted for winning the sympathies and directing the ob- 
servation towards natural objects.” —ATHEN ZUM, 





OPULAR HISTORY of BRITISH ZOO- 
PHYTES. Py the Rex. Dr. LANDSBOROUGH. Twenty 
Plates. 10s, 6d. coloured. [Now ready. 


POPULAR SCRIPTURE ZOOLOGY; or, His- 
tore of the Animals mentioned in the Bible. By MARIA E. 
CATLOW. Sixteen Plates. 10s. 6d. coloured. 


POPULAR HISTORY of BRITISH FERNS, 
comprising all the Species. By THOMAS MOORE. With 
Twenty Plates by Fitch. 108. coloured. 


POPULAR HISTORY of MOLLUSCA; or, 
Shells and their Animal Inhabitants. By MARY ROBERTS. 
With Eighteen Plates by Wing. 10s. 6d. coloured. 


POPULAR MINERALOGY; a Familiar Account 
of Minerals and their Uses. By HENRY SOWERBY. With 
Twenty Plates. 10s, 6d. coloured. 


POPULAR HISTORY of BRITISH  SEA- 
WEEDS. By the Rev. Dr. LANDSBOROUGH. Second Edi- 
tion. With Twenty-two Plates by Fitch. 10s. 6d. coloured. 


POPULAR FIELD BOTANY: a Familiar His 
tory of Plants. By AGHES CATLOW. Third Edition. With 
Twenty Plates. 10s, 6d, coloured. 


POPULAR HISTORY of MAMMALIA. By 
ADAM WHITE, F.LS. with Sixteen Plates by B. Water 
house Hawkins, F.L8. 10s. 6d. coloured. 


POPULAR BRITISH ORNITHOLOGY, com- 
wits ¢ all ao & Benne, By P. H. GOSSE. With "Twenty 
colou 


POPULAR BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY: 34 





ds. 
scrupulous master; it has been, that it has ay buying an 
selling, without all required marks of adhesion to it. 


iliar Fy f INSECTS. By MARIA E. CATLOW, 
With six Six! tes by Wing. 10s, Gd. coloured. Second 
Edition. 
London: Reeve & Co. 5, Henrictta-strect, Covent-garden. 
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18th, an Eutenerdinesy Edition of the SUN will 

ished contain splendid PORTRAIT of the late 

yi ned SLLING iN, orrith his Autograph, and a full 
ple cA the Grand National Funeral. 

aa received by all News Agents, and at the Sun Office, 


112, Strand, London. 
ress, in Three Handsome Volumes, 8vo., and offered for a 
nee time gn, for ONE GUINEA, & New Edition of that most 
livable 


work 
HE DIVINE 1 RULE of FAITH and PRAC- 
WILLIAM GOODE, M.A., F.S.A. 
men v # Antaliows the the Great and Less, London’ (Revised and 
Jarged by the Author. 
one fi Oy dition of Sir. Goode’s important work was exhausted 
within attle more than twelve months after publication. It be 
m Propose toccptable and accessible to thousands. Believing. 
ler it acce’ je an’ — le thousands. ieving, 
wire that such a work cannot fail to command an extensive 
, the Publisher is yilties. a a Himited ¢ - only, ‘to offer the 
three carefully-printed volumes, of about 500 pages each, for the 
Le pe oNE GUINEA, the cost of the first ‘editions in two volumes, 
fo been thirty-two shillings. 
Orders are therefore requested to be forwarded immediately to 
Mr. J. H. Jackson, 21, Paternoster-row, London. As this work is 
wrered on these terms, until the 3ist December 1852, it must be 
istinetly understood that oe price of the work will be subse- 
quently viene. and may, vA ps, be considerably  saamennes. 
containing Fal particulars of the plan, and terms of 
publreation. he contents, and a specimen e bf the work, can be 
obtained of the publisher or through any seller. 
Post-office orders to be made payable 
ouN Lenry Jackson, 21, Paternoster-row, London, _ 


T's WELLINGTON ‘SUN.—On Tuorspay 








sEcoND VOLUME of Mr. ALFORD’S GREEK TESTAMENT, 
WITH peqpien Rigiy 
ready, in 8vo., Vol. II. (Acts to 2nd Corinthians), 

HE. GREEK TESTAM ENT : witha critically 

revised Text: a Digest of various Rengings : Marginal Re- 

ferences to Verbal and Idiomatic Usage: Prolegomena, and a 

copious Critical and Exegetical ens in English. For the 
Use of Theological Statens and Mini 

By HENRY ALFORD. B 
Vicar of Wymeswold, ‘elcestersire, and fate” Fellow of Trinity 


llege, pamela, 
ingtons, St. Paul's Ch and Waterloo-place, London ; 
and Deighton, Cambridge. 


Lately published, The FIRST VOLUME, (con- 
taining the Four Gospels). 


NOLD'S (Rev. T. K. hg yA ee —TACITUS. 
= Now ready. in 


ce 68. 
(\ORNELIUS” TACITUS, "Part I. (the First Six 
ks of the ANNALES, ab Excessu Divi Avgustt) Moun 
ENGLISH NOTES, translated from the German by Dr. KARL 
— by the Rev. HENRY BROWNE, M.A., Canon of 
Chi 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 


Ct vem ner be had (recently published in vr Series) with 
ENGLISH NOTES, by the Rev. T. K. ARNOLD, 
5s. “Gd. 


1. THUCYDIDES, Book I. 
2, ECLOGE HERODOTES, Part I. From 
the Text of 8 hweigh 38, 6d. 
TO ALL WHO HAVE FARMS OR GARDENS. 
HE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE, 
(The HORTICULTURAL PART edited by PROF. LINDLEY, 

















Of Saturday, N. ber 6, contains Articles on 
Anomalies, Agricultural Leaves, plants increase without, 
Apple trees, to plant y the Rev. 5. Smith 


Auriculas, select Mangold Wurzel, by Mr. poet 


Balsams, double Mauure, ey by Mr. M 
Beans, — Mimuluses. 
Bricks, bl 


Nurse: 3 5 
Calendar, Tiorticultural Orehida, sale of 
ay Prench Short-horn, by Patchouli leaves. yi nn ad 


sken Pine saw fly ( 

cate aoding at Howick, by 4 sperenas without le en, 
t. Gre’ by rong ~~ 

Chat Letting Plants, in. 

Climate of 8. W. France’ Potatoes Lt planting, by Mr. 

Climate of Dorset Rowley 

Conifers, insects on (with en- Potatoes, distance apart 

= Potatoes among Peas 

Coping for walls Poor-law ame) peation 

Conta how to enfranchise Poultry, gapes in 

by ‘trade, Mark-lane, by Mr.! Reviews, miscellaneous 


| salvia involucrata 
Cupressus pestecntalte edule, by Mr. Wallace 
Curcuma Roscoea Dg. this, by Mr. Piper 
+ — Prince ‘Arthur, by Mr. is, to kill 

§ Societies, proceedings of the Hor- 
Digby's MMe, ) garden jy R Linnean, Agricul- 














z 


t, climate of tural of 

Elder berries, use of ne, oe ‘action ca those pes =e 
Figs, out-door, by Mr. Eade stators ery, bes 
France 8. W., climate of LT. iy app ied, by Mr. Tocell 
Fruit trees, wrongly named Tenant 
ire large Timber wee, to plant 

alvasia, for wine Tomatoes, use of green 

Vine, mildew 
rapes Hubske } Vinegar plant 
Greenhouses = conservative bd coping for 
Walls, conservative 

Gardeners, education of 


Wheat, transplanting, by Messrs. 
Irrigation, by Mr. Pusey wast ‘ _ 


Goes 

The Gardeners’Chronicle | and Agricultural 
tte contains, in addition to the above, the Covent-garden, 
Mark-lane, Fina, and Liverpool prices, with returns from 
Se Potato, Hop, H ay, "Coal, Timber, Bark, Wool, and Seed Mar- 
kets, and @ complete paper, with a daccount of ali the 
transactions of the week. 
ORDER of any Newsvender—OFPPICE for Advertise- 

ments, 5. Upper Wellington-street, Covent-garden, London. 


“RURER AY !* as Mr. FORD exclaimed when 
es liscovered the PERreer mas, we have dis- 
ame the pe policy se Majesty's ters.— Globe, Leading 
at fo! RDS EUREKA SHIRTS are united the best Material 
of Tate Workmanship, Ln er with that special excellence 

fit which ts a eos their disti 











riority ishing c characteristic. Their supe- 
dere is m: 3 and gentiemen who are 
eee Rice inti re eeehde ae hearse 

duality, Six for 308, ¥: “for boating, ot oot ng, and 


tons fe me 7 2s. the half dozen. Lists of Prises, and instruc: 
post free, and patterns of the’ new coloured 
autings free on on receipt of Six Stamps.—Richard Ford, 38, Poultry 








BAUDRY’S EUROPEAN LIBRARY, 


8, QUAI MALAQUAIS, 
Near the PONT DES ARTS, PARIS. 


Sold by DULAU & CO, Soho-square, and ROLANDI, Berners- 
street, London, 


At the rate of One Shilling for a Franc. 


L? 


ITALIA 
LETTERARIA ED ARTISTICA, 


GALLERIA DI CENTO RITRATTI 
Dei POETI, PROSATORI, PITTORI, SCULTORI, ARCHI- 
TETTI E MUSICI PIU ILLUSTRI, 
Con cenni Istorici di Giuserre ZimaRDIN! ; 
P duta da un Discorso sul Genio Italiano, per opera di 
E. J. Dereciuzer. 
Parigi, 1851, 1 vol. in-8 grande, adorno di 12 bellissime incisioni 
in rame conteuenti in gruppo cento ritratti con fregi ed attributi. 
Prezzo di associazione, 15 


LITALIE Lirrérare et ARTISTIQUE, GALERIE 
de CENT PORTRAITS des POETES, PROSATEURS, 
PEINTRES, SCULPTEURS, ARCHITECTES et MUSI: 
CLENS les plus Illustres, Esquisses biographiques par M. G. 
ZIRARDINI, traduction francaise, avec notes par M. UBI- 
CIN1, précédée d’un discours sur le génic italien par M. E. J. 
DELECLUZE, 1851. 1 beau volume grand in-8, orné de cent 
portraits gravés sur acier, prix 15 fr. 


DICTIONNAIRE ITALIEN-FRANCAIS de 


BUTTU KA, entiérement refait sur un nouveau plan et aug- 
menté de plus du yt Pour la partie stalienne, d@aprés les 
dern. édit. des grands d l’Académie della Crusca, d’Al- 
berti, Cardinali, Rennen. 4 Dadeun de Livourne, de Vérone, 
et surtout Waptes le VUUABULARIO UNIVERSALE, par 
rama et pour la pete ones d'aprés la derniere 
édition "iu ; dictlonuaire de l’Académie Frangaise et de son com- 
plément; et les dictionnaires de Laveaux Boiste, et autres. Par 
A. RENZI, professeur de langue et de littérature italiennes, 
1 gros volume grand in- oe A trois colonnes, pe 
neuf et fondu exprés. 13fr. 50 


L’ADONE, Poema del Cavalier GIAMBATTISTA 
ay ARINO; 

LA STRAGE DEGL’ INNOCENTI, ed unaScelta delle sue 
Poesie liriche. Nuova edizione com npleta, con un Discorso sulla 
sua Vita e sul suo Bile, per opera di Giuseppe Zirardini. 

Un volume in-8, 4 deux colonnes, papier vélin, avec un 
portrait de Marino. 15fr. 


OPERE DI N. MACHIAVELLI, Scelte per 
cura di G. Zirardini: Storie Fiorentine— Vita di Castruccio 
iscorsi sopra la prima deca di Tito Livio—I1 Principe— 
Ritratti delle cose di Francia—Dialogo sulla Lingua—La 
Mandragola—Capitoli—Lettere. 1851, 1 gros vol. in-8, avec un 
beau portrait. 15fr. On vend séparément : 8 


IL PRINCIPE, con la Vita dell’ Autore. 1 vol. in-32. 3 fr. 


POETI ITALIANI CONTEMPORANEI 
MAGGIORI e MINORI—cio?: Parini, Casti, Monti, Man- 
zoni, Grossi, Paes Leopardi, Foscolo, Pindemonte, Arici, 
Mamiani, Niccolini ‘gon Vittorelli, I Perticari, Berch het, 
Marchetti, Baldacchini Boren. della Valle, Ricci, Romani, 
Tommaseo, Sestini, Barbieri, Bertolotti, Biava, Bixio, Cagnoli, 
Cantu, Carcano Castagnoli, Cesari, Colleoni, C Dall’ Ong aon, 
De Cristoforis, D’Elci, Guadagnoli, Guerrazzi, Gianno 
berti, Maffei, ig pe mig cist ‘redaldi F Pananti, Prati Ric. 
ciardi, B Regaldi fh Beas, 2 Fores, Torti Zanoia, 


intorno a Giusep) ‘arini e 
il suo esenls, rH ak, ate e seguiti da una Scelta di Rime 
di Poetesse Italiane, Antich “3 e Moderne, da A. Ronna. lgros 
vol. in-8 de 1100 pages 4 dew: beau ére, avec un 
groupe de neuf Portraits graves sur acier, broché, 15 fr. 


POETI DELL’ ETA MEDIA, ossia Scelta e 
Saggi di Poesie dai tempi del Boccaccio af “cadere del secolo deci- 
mottavo, per cura di Terenzio Mamiani, aggiuntavi una sua 
prefazione, Poliziano, de’ Medici, Pulei. Burchiello, Sannaz- 
zaro, Ruccellai, Berni, Molza, Bembo, “de Casa, Tris’ ino, 
Alamanni, Caro, Costanzo, Bernardo ‘Tasso, Rota, Pietro Are: 
tino, Buonarroti, Anguillara, Grazzini, Caporali, Valvasone, 
Gearini, arino, jabrera, a . Baldovini, *Bracciolini, 

Lippi, Salvator Rosa, K Bellini, M aggi Menzini, 














Test 
Filicaia Guidi ne, Vdappi Bort Bon Moses, Manfredi Spo! 
verini, Frugoni, @ Passero! , Panton 
Savioli, Hae ‘Minzoni, _ Aheoony ‘Fisneatine’ Forigi, 
1848, 1 gros vol. in-8 a deux colonnes, orné de neuf Portraits 
groupe, gravés sur acier, 15 fr. 


OPERE DI VITTORIO ALFIERI, contenenti 
la Vita scritta da esso. Tragic colle Lettere di Calsa- 
bigi e di Cesarotti e le Kisposte de dell’ autore, le Satire, una Com- 
media, Sonetti varj, le Odi sull’ yoo libera, il Principe e le 
Lettere, ed il Panegirico a Traiano, pubblicate per cura di G. 
Zirardini. 1 gros vol. in-8 de 900 pages 4 deux colonnes, papier 
vélin, portrait, 15 fr. 

On vend séparément: La Vita scritta da esso, 1 vol. in-8, 
portrait, 4fr.50c. Le Tragedie, 1 vol. in-8, portrait, 9 fr. 


NOVELLIERI ITALIANI ANTICHI e MO- 
Scelti e pubblicati per cura di G. Zirardini, con un 
Discorso preliminare. Novellino, I 
Fiorentino, Salernitano, Sabadino d = Arienti, Sermini, ‘i, Ma- 
chiavelli, da Porto, Firenzuola, Mo Nelli, de’ Mori, *Ala- 
manni, Parabosco, Sonate. Fortini, i wiraldi, Doni, Erizzo, 
Pulci, Grazzini, Sozzini , Bargagli, Salvucci, Magalotti, Cioni, 
Gozzi, Vannetti, Parini * Scotti, Dalmistro, Cesari, Costa, Co- 
lombo, Balbo, Taverna, Thouars, etc. 2 tomes en 1 gros vol. in- 
8, oe 1200 pages, orné de neuf Portraits en groupe, gravés sur 
acier, 18 fr. 


I ROMANZIERI ITALIANI CONTEM- 
PORANEI—cioé : Manzoni, Rosini, Guerrazzi, Tommaseo, Bel 
Parigi, 21 vol. in-12, 








monte Capocci, Grossi, Cantu, d’Azeglio. 
jolie edit. 75 75 fr. kya” ouvr. ‘a vend sé ment, savoir :— 
Promessi Sposi, di i, nuova edizione fatta su quella 
yy dal!’ autore, 2 vol. port. fr —La Monaca di Monza, 


di. G. Rosini, 2 vol. 7 % 50 ¢—Luisa Strozzi Storia del. secolo 
XVI. di G. Rosizi, 2 gros vol. 9 fr—I] Duca D’Atene. 
zione di N. ‘ Tommaseo, 3fr.—ll Castello di Treezo di Bazzoni, 
3 fr, 50 c,—Ettore Fieram: di Massimo a’ 

—Marco Visconti. Storia del trecento, di Tommaso Grossi, 2 
vol. 6 fr.—11 Primo Vicere di nti di , per Belmonte, 4 fr. 50 c.— 
Margherita Pusterla, ay 

Conte Ugolino, Lo ayy Prece ico di ni, 
de’ Lapi, di i Aneglio, 2 vol. 7 fr. 50¢. 
Colonna i ‘di, ‘A. ee con le Osservazioni sulla Tor- 
tu Verri, 3 fr. 50 c.—Isabella Orsini, Brac- 
py cae sain di Guerrazzi, 3 fr. 50 c. 
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NEW WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY OLIVER & BOYD, 
EDINBURGH. 


I. 


HE AUSTRALIAN and CALIFORNIAN 


GOLD DISCOVERIES | and th babl 
iy PATHICK JAMES ST STINLING TREE. Autor at the 
1 


Rat eT F.B.S.E., Author of — 
Il. 
TN PHILOSOPHY of THE SENSES ; or, 
oid te in b OORERXION with a MATERIAL WO RLD. nm 
ey on Wood. By ROBERT 8. WYLD. 
baulton —, 521 pages, 7: (On Tuesday next, 


Hl z PARSIS ; x , = ZERDUSTHIANS. 
e ENRY GEORGE 
* The Cities of Gujarishtré’ 8vo. 48. = . _" 
Iv. 


ISTORY of ENGLISH LITERATURE; 

an patty of th ORIGIN a ei 2 rye y 

pxcull HARGUace ieacnet a neTy hy 
N ‘or the Use o' BA 8 

12mo. about 400 pages, 3s. 6d. bound. wa au trate 7 


Vv. 
D* MERLE D’AUBIGNE'S HISTORY of 
THE REFORMATION, Vol. V. Uniform with Mr. Wal- 
ther’s Edition of Vols. I. 
of Vol.1V. Demy 8vo. ies 


Subject—THE —— IN ENGLAND, 


Tix EMIGRANTS. GUIDE to the WEST- 
m .* STATES of AMERICA. By JOHN REGAN. 408 
(Second Edition, now ready. 


to IL a and of Vliver & Boyd's Edition 
(Shortt, 


Ye 


vil. 


GS URENNE'S DICTIONARY of the FRENCH 

and ENGLISH LANGUAGES. In Two Parts. I. French 

oe Il. English—French. With 
Names. 464 pages, oe. strongly bound. 
Vill, 

HREE YEARS in EUROPE. By W. 

WELLS enews, a Fugitive Slave ; with Portal an 


ae of i 


8vo., 312 pages, 38, 
Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd. London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Ca 





ENGINEERING SCHOOL CLASS-BOOKS, 


I, 
Incr. 8vo. 48. 6d. bound, with 220 Diagrams engraved forthe Work, 


UCLID’S ELEMENTS OF PLANE 
SUPP EWENT TRY PROPORHIONS e eites aad 
for the Use of Schools, or for Self-instru instrestion. +r a 

By W. D. COOLEY, A.B. 
Author of the* Binecy of Maritime and Eynd Discovery,’ 
*The Negroland of the Arabs,’ &c. 


the Gupplomentany 
teac Pam 


pu a= 

? and cheap edition f the universal introduction to ma- 
thematical study, divested of the diffusiveness with which the — 
Alexandrian clothed his cupestitone. Mr. Cooley has adde 





Appendix of peo matter to exercise the student, and pees 
fixed a very sensible Pref: sface on the utility of the study and the 
best mode of purs 


“ Mr. Cooley seems a most to = to contradict his own motto, 
that ‘there is no royal road to Geometry,’ for following in theste 
of Playfair, he pp heaccntenanly Se 1 both the volume of the 
work, as well as the labo’ student. Prefixed to the Ele- 
ments are some remarks on the study ¢ as 
for the el nee of their style as for ~ _ correctness of their rea- 
soning.” — Engineer a rehi 

“Mr. Cooley has produced an ‘edition of ‘Buclid’s Elements, which 
for brevity, yy or _ Soeenents oven to the wants of 
learners, cannot e add that it is re- 
markable for its typoeraph ea MY Fe ts form is convenient 
and price moderate, we feel justified in predicting for it an exten- 
sive circulation.”— Dublin University Magazi: 

“The introductory essay to 10 this edition of of "Euclid, ‘On the Study 
e sensible and judicious pues, 





be done to make the study of ‘eaclid enay to beginne Se Chronide. 
Il. 
Uniform with the ‘Elements,’ price 3s. 6d. 
OOLEY’S GEOMETRICAL PROPO- 


SITIONS DEMONSTRATED; “y po Rensiqmentte Pactia: 
-“ a KEY tothe naw ok pended Elements,’ for the 





of Teachersand private Students. gt dso 120 Propositions 

deduced fro m the First Six Books of Eu id. areillustrated in it by 
new Diagrams. 

“The siti trated, in most instances,in the 


plainest ‘and neatest namener s so that the work may justly claim 
(what it professes) to be a HELP TO ryaguaes — fournal, 
- teed ae contains a collection of deduced propositions calcu- 
to make th the learner familiar with the al properties of geo- 


tneteicad niversity Magazi' 
* Will be found < of considerable valuess a1 an maid toteachersof the 
8," — NV —y- Me 


inthe as exercises in the valuable Appendix, 

are demonstrated in the Key, y-which must, therefore, me avery 

important volume i in the eyes of the ambitious and inquiring class 
— United Service Gazette. 


of students. 
11, 
In feap. 8vo. price 18. 6d. 
OOLEY’S FIGURES of EUCLID: being the 
Diagrams illustrating the ‘ Elements,’ withtheEnunciations 
printed separately for Use in the Class-room. 
Whittaker & Co, Ave Maria-lane, London. 
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THE ATHENAUM 


CNov. 13,’59 





Just published, royal 8vo. iligetrabed with Eighteen Engravings, 
ve. . 
ONACHOLOGIA; or, Handbook of the 
A) NATURAL HISTORY of MONKS: arranged according 
to the Linmean Method. By a Naturalist. 
Péinbersh: Johnstone & Hunter, 15, Princes-street. London: 
Simpki arshall & Co. 








Just published, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt, price 4s. 6d. ; 


IVERPOOL A 7 EW YEARS SINCE. 
y AN OLD STAGER, 
Revised Ff Re-printed from The Albion. 
P— ~- bey-- 4 ve me Ee ey Deighton & Laughton, 
Read the Times mea Critique on this We Work, published on the 11th 
and then read the Book. 

NOLE TOMS CABIN AS IT Is; being 

and Incidents in the Real “* Life of 


Lagwiy. ay W W.L. @. SMITH, 
wor! ts the sal ublished, received in America a patronage 





amountin; sale of Fifteen Thousand copies in fifteen wi 
* A work of great merit and eq reat moderation, in ch 
an all-im: subject is treated with the strictest fidelity 


and the descriptions of negro life and negro r= 
ik it contains oon to nature free from ex: 


are as e 
geration as —~ Vs in Mrs. Stowe’s os > are unreal and distorted 
w York Litera —., 
“ It is worthy of some attention inn those in whose hearts th 
aspirations of Eva and the patience of the real Uncle Tom have 


“ Although we disagree in the Cel te Log peck, pak, Te wx we vas 
still recommend it to our readers as ich they o 
read, in order that they may hear what may be said on a Mes” 


eekly Pr 
London: W. Tegg & Co. 85, Queen-street, Cheapside. Sold t d by 
Henry Lea, 22, Warwick-lane. e - 





ONDON AND PROVINCIAL LAW 


ASSURANCE ag sits New Bri Blackfriars. 
GEORGE M. BUTT,’ Be MP. Q ico 


Bonvs. aes (on the J Profits s prior to the ot 
eee participate in Four-rirras of the Prorits, to 
Geclare’ toda jose of the year 1855, and approp by addi- 
fon to the Police. of P: or pay t in cash, as 
he Assured may desire. 
JOHN KNOWLES, Actuary and Secretary. 


MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE, 

to inform persons desirous 

this Company during the 

ni : bonus in o eainqeeenial 

raroptiation of Profits to be d in 1856. Prospectuses and 

orms of Proposal m: be obtained at he yh 1, Old Broad- 
street, and 16, Pall > or from nony ofthe A hrente. 

UEL INGALL, Actuary. 


ROMOTER LIFE ASSURANCE and 
ANNUITY COMPANY, 9, Chatham-place, New Bridge- 
street, London. 
ESTABLISHED in 1826. SUBSCRIBED qarrrad. £240,000. 
The recent investigation into the affairs of this Company, shows 














the following to have been its ial position at the ‘of last 
ear :— 
7 Value of Assets.. eee eee oe £ 528,079 10 11 
Value of Liabilities... eS a ee 
Surplus .. + £278,038 4 6 





And there has just been declared on the benefi beneficial policies (in 
addition to former bonuses) a bonus in — money, varying 
from 20 to 30 per cent. on the premiums receive which is equiva- 
lent to a reversionary addition of from 40 to 60 Lo 4 cent. 

+2] Office effects assurances on ae favo’ le terms, both on 
the bonus and non-bonus sy: 
th: Rs of Rates, and all further p rticul may be obtained at 


MICHAEL SAWARD, Secretary. 








Bound in cloth, 28, 6d.; paper cover, 1s. 6d. ; stiff wrapper, 1s. 


NEW WORKS, 


SCHYLUS AGAMEMNON. Recensuit 
4 F. A. PALEY. Editio Auctior et Emendatior. 8vo. 
sewed, 4s. 6d. 
PP neo SILVULA: a Selection of Pas- 
es for Translation into Greek and Latin Verse, p, nadaly fo = 
the 0 Universit oad Geese Examination Papers. vedited b 
OLD. ied A. Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Post 8vo. 78. 
FOLIORUM CENTURL. Selections for 
Translation into Greek and Latin Prose, chiefly from the 94 
and y. > Examination Papers. By the Kev. H. A. 


HOLDEN, x. A. 
* Bor m to age thankful to Mr. 





posite 
Vniversty and oy) are ae ease i conte i 
w fitness for the purpose is amply guaranteed 
authority with which they are stamped. ”. Phonan. ” te 

TWO INTRODUCTORY LECTURES upon 
ARCH ZOLOGY. Sotivered 3 in the University of Cambridge. By 
the Rev. JOHN HOWARD MARSDEN, B.D. Disney Professor 
of Archeology. 8vo. 

Cambridge: J. Deighton. London: George Bell. 


In a few days will be published, feap. 8vo., price 1s., cloth, la. 6d. 
BS WISDOM of WELLINGTON; or, 








AXIMS of the [RON DUKE: yf = a beautifully executed 
Porteait by LINTON; er cire the Principal Features of ae 
Life, both Military and Civil with Copies of his 
Speeches, and Private Letters, from the commencement of his 

tary career tc the time of his death 
. Kent & Co. Paternoster-row, and all booksellers. 


In one thick vol., the Tenth Edition, much enlarged, price 16s. 
ODERN DOMESTIC MEDICINE. A 





POPULAR TREATISE, exhibiting the Nature, S mptom: 
‘Causes, —— ._—- us Treatment of Discus “em ha Colt 
— of d ripti Directi L yy ee Regi- 





ae Children: ‘Doses of Medicine, 
For ming a See Medical ide for the Clergy, 
Families and Invalids, in the absence of their Medical Ad 
By T. J. GRAHAM, De Member of ‘the Royal College of Sur- 
geons of England. 
be: object is prominently evident—the euthants sincere desire to 
_— ale ous fering fellow- quenpanes. : a work fp 
é presen ee | ae men manifesta TO) 
their welfare.”— Litera — 
“ It is altogether see of Sama popularity.”—London 


eekly 
“ Undoubtedly the bey medical work for LF anny families in 
<oe English language. It is. invaluable.”— ry Times, April 


Published by T—yy & Co., Paternoster-row ; Hatchards, 187, 
Piccadilly xj and Tegg & Co. 85, ueen-street, Cheapside. Sold by 


[NDISPUTABLE LIFE POLICY COMPANY, 








72, Lombard-street, —_ * Connaught-terrace. 
TRUST. 
Richard Malins, ine. Bow. -C. M.P. "Richard Spooner, Esq., M.P. 
J. Campbell Ren’ “4°44 | Je ames i Madox, Esq. 
on vittam wi we 


Whether as Family Provisions, or to be coal for Loans and oiher 
pecun transacti tions, Indisputable Policies are the only ce: 


and available Life A urities. 
ALEX. ROBERTSON, Manager. 
NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, Established by Act of Parliament in 1834. 


No. eae place, Pall . London. 
he distinctive features of the C pany b gst 











others— 


Tables of Premiums formed on the lowest scale compatible with 
security, and constructed to meet the yarious —— of Assurers, 
and meal risk to which protection by A n be 

a. f the Life Premium for the first Five years may remain 


"Yous granted on approved Personal Security. 
Assured not restricted in their limits of travel, as in most other 
Companies, but may proceed from one part of Europe to another in 
decked vessels, without Licence, and to British 2 North America, 
and many parts of the United States, without exira premium, by 
pevely Riving t the ordipary notice to the Office in London of the 
Whole-world Policies granted at slightly increased rates of Pre- 
=: thus rendering a Policy in money transactions a real 





Prospectuses, and every information, may be obtained upon 
application to the Resident Director. as . 








SPECIAL NOTICE. 


HE FINANCIAL YEAR oftheSTANDARD 
LIFE AseqeAnce COMPANY closes on the 15th of 
NOVEMBER, and Assurances effected before that date will be 
admitted es the ~— of Profits in the year 1855, securing Four 
ears’ m, and an Additional Year's Claim at every 
future Division ove later entrants. 

INTENDING ASSUREES should lodge their proposals at 
London Office, 82, a street, City; at the Head thes 
in Edinburgh ; or with one of the Company's Agents. 

WILLM. THOS. THOMSON, Manager, 
PETER EWART, Resident Secretary, 
EDINBURGH. 


LONDON, 
3, GEORGE-STREET (Head Office), 82, Kine WILLIAM-STREET. 
DUBLIN, GLASGOW, 


66, Urrer SACKVILLE-STRERT. 35, St. VinceNT-PLacz. 


SYLUM-LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Cornhill, London. 

Instituted, 1524, for Invalid as well as Health Lives ; Naval, 
Military, and Mercantile Officers ; and Travellers abroad. 
DIRECTORS. 

Chairman—Lieut.- Se. Sir James jer _Lathingha, G.Cc.B. 

and East India Dire 
Chairman “thats William: “Hallett, Esq. 

The D tors no parties in Provincial Towns the 
facilities they would x —— London, namely,— 

A Directors’ Correspondent, with whom to advise on Proposal 

A Medical Officer, to examine cases ; 

A Local ir, to receive New and ‘Penewal Premiums. 

SYSTEM of DEALING with LEASES for LIVES and TERMS, 

vee from Bisho and Cheon, | Lords of Manors, or 


ops, 
diords. ples 2 on PRI tion to 
Bs Ny Bd Resident Director, 


GCOTTIsH EQUITABLE LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE SOCIETY. 
Incorporated by Special Act of Parliament, 1¢ Vict., c. 35, 
Head Office,—26, ST. AN DREW-SQUARE, Edinburgh. 








The REPORT by the DIRECTORS to the TWENTY-FIRST 
ey NUAL MEETING, held on 4th May, showed the following to 
be the position Tt the Societ; ty :— 


The Sums Aemared aneaniet to . £3, yt 560 
The Annual K 36,960 
And the ‘Accumulated Fund’ 638" 531 


LARGE Additions have been made to POLICIES. For ex- 
ample, a policy for 1,0001., dated Ist March, 1832, becoming a claim 
after payment of the premium in the present year, would receive 
1,514, and policies of later date in Keairlace on. 

"he next Triennial Allocation = es place on the Ist March, 1853, 
when an additional Bonus will be d 
POLICIES RENDERED INDISPUT ABLE, — The Directors 
bare a that Policies may, under certain conditions, be 
putable on sny ground whatever, after being of five 
ars’ endurance; and the assured be entitled to travel or reside 
yan the limits of a nee payment of extra premium 
for such travelling or resi 
ROBT. para nes or bene 

Tables of Rates and Formsof Proposal may be h: REBT, 
eation at the Society's Offices, 126, oT SOPSGATESTR 
(corner of Cornhill), London. 

WILLIAM COOK, Agent. 


*<* Medical Referees paid by the Society. 


ICTORIA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
18, KING WILLIAM-STREET, CITY. Established 1838. 


Benjamin Hawes, Esq. Chairman. 
Thomas Nesbitt, Esq. Deputy-Chairman, 
Charles Baldwin, Esq. . Jameson, Esq. 
George Denny, Esq. John ‘Knill, Esq. 
Bryan Donkin, Esq. F.R.S. | John Nolloth, +. 
J. P. Gassiot, Esq. F.R.S. | | Charles Phillips, sq. 
Aaron Goldsmid, Esq. Daniel Sutton. E a. Eo. 
Sidney Gurney, Bsa. O’B. Bellin; ‘oolsey, Esq. 
The busi of the oy every 7 description of risk 
meal with Life ye a d 
may be wae ¢ aparteniy, | imps cari or othe: oreles, 
Credit allowed of one-thi rd of the Premiums till death, or halfthe 
Premiums for five years, on Policies taken out for the whole of life. 
Residence in most of the Colonies allowed without payment of 
any extra Premium, and the rates for the East and West Indies 














Policies may be made absolute Securities. 

Great facilities given for the Assignment or Transfer of Policies. 

Loans are made on Mortgage of Freeholds, Leaseholds, and Life 
Interests, &c.—also to Policy-Holders with unexceptionable Per- 
sonal Sureties. 

Four-fifths or 80 per rage - fée entire Profits are appropriated 
to Assurers on the Profit 

A ee is te Peested tothe new Prospectus just 
issue LLIAM RATRAY, Actuary. 





IRKBECK LIFE 
B PAsY, 8, oar ea STREET pide, ~ CoM. 
ited by Act of Pa 


a. Right Hon. the Earl of CARLISLE. 
Trustees—Lord Dudle: Coutts M.P.; 
y Cow atts Shaart. P.; Douglas Jerrold, Esq. 











Hoare & Co, 
hich ae with Mechani 
celine is now d tot ct busi y 
Life Assurance. TPulicies indisputable. ted with 
8 of posals or Shares, apply at the 


Offices of the Company. 6, 8, _ 
GEORGE COLE, Sec, 


Eo’ OMIC LIFE “ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
6, NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS. 


Empowered by Act of Parliament, 3 William IV. 








The Right Hon. Sir T. Frankland Lewis, Bart. M.P., Chairman, 
Hen rederick Stephenson, Esq. ty-Chats - 

, Esq. Sir Alex. Deft Gord: Gordon, sen, Bart, 
frvhar Kett Daveley ee Archibald H Esq., MP, 
Robert Biddulph. E Charles Merch Morris, is Beg 
Thomas Edgar, in OF og 
Edward Charri E C Robert G: 

Francis pean on Bea“ ax: bos Gilliam Stilwell Bic 


aes 3 ne A ty 7. gaat aes .C.L. a 
Surgeon—Bepjamin Travers, Esq. F.R.S., No. 54, Green-street, 
Grosvenor-square. 
maaan tea asf 
and considerably lower than those of any other Mutual 


The WHOLE OF THE PROFITS re 7 every fifth year 
among the Assured, and a Bonus is r the Pa: it of 
} Fifth Annual Premium, to every Policy eff effected on the Parti- 

eipating Scale, if a claim accrue thereon prior to the next division 


*"The Bonvs declared in_ 1849, panes from the whol 

her upon the Muéual Principle, averaged 624 per cont z = 
‘remiums received. 

" Log granted on such Policies as are purchasable by the 


Number of Policies in force on the Ist January, 1852, 5,950, 
ba B Aaasenes Fund exceeds 1,200,0002. Income 200,000. per 


The subj joined Table shows the advantages offered by the Society 
resulti: 1 bye m low Premiums, and a division of the entire profits 
among the Assured :— 




















32 2 a3 | e2$c 
- |\2Ese8 28 =2 | Ze |Alsoa Con Total sum 
Bige2 |S5) 5) S25, | tingent | payableat 
2 rite i< ws &%52 | Bonuson| — death, 
RB 2sice\ 22 | 88 | 298% | , Policies | if occurring 
2 28553] ga | Es | gee3 ming in 
g Size g2 ha 3247 Claims in 
Slseeg | $8 |2| ge |—— 

aes MER RSS | issa.| 1353.) sia. | 1953. 

lf 2d] £ | £. £. a) O48 2. | £. 
20 | 21 15 10 | 1260 | 260 18 | 50 | 63 | 1418 | 1431 
30 | 2613 5 | 1205 | 205 lio | 48 | 60 | 1363 | 1375 
40 | 3319 6 | 1140 | 140 ug | 45 | 7 | 1408 | 1315 
50 | 45 6 0 | 1030] 30 129 | 41 | 51 200 | 1210 














The next division of Profits will be made in 1854. 


Prospectuses and oo h particulars may be obtained on applica- 
tion to XANDER MACDONALD, Secretary. 





© LERICAL, MEDICAL, AND GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
ADVANTAGES OFFERED. 

EXTENSION OF LIMITS OF RESIDENCE.—The Assured 
may reside in most parts of the world, without extra charge, and 
in all parts, by payment of a small extra premium. 

MUTUAL SYSTEM WITHOUT THE RISK OF 
PARTNERSHIP. 

The small share of Profit divisible in future among the Share- 
holders being now provided for, without intrenching on the 
quount made by the a. the Assured will hereafter 
derive all the benefits obtainable from a Mutual Office, with, at 
the same time, complete freedom from ——* secured by means 
of an — roprietary” Capital, Py combining in the same 
office all the ving oY of both system: 

The Assurance Pena nd already invested amounts to 850,0001., and 
the Income exceeds 1 <i 

CREDIT SYSTEMS ~ae licies for’ the whole of Us, eopialt 
of the Annual Premiums for the first five years may Te! 
geen -_ es —¥ continue as a debt on the Policy, or may 

LOA NS. “eens a: are advanced on Policies which have been in 
eae 6 five years and upwards, to the extent of nine-tenths of 
t 
BON USES. —FIVE BONUSES have been declared ; at the last, 
in January, 1852, the sum of b the d was added to the ope 
penne ing 8 Bonus varying with the LA ey from 244 to 55 

mm thi paid d e 
PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. ee policler partici te in the 
Profits in proportion to the number and amount of the remiums 
aid between every division, so that if oaly one year’s Prentem 
received prior tothe Books being closed for any division, “4 
Policy on which it was paid will obtain its due share. The h 
close for the next Division on 30th June, 1856, therefore those who 
effect —— <y Le | oe June neat, will = entitled to one 
ti ts over later assu: 
wAPEL 1c ATION O oF F BO NUS SES.—The next an om fatu are Benue 
may be -] yd Teocived in cash, or applied at the option of the 
assured in a 

NON- PARTICIPATING. —Assurances may be effected for a 

Fixed Sum at coneiderey wee ced rates, and the Premiums for 


PROMPT 5. SETTLEMENT et NIMS. 4 paid thirty 
gare an after proof of death, and all Policies are indisputable ex except 


in of fraud. : 
INV! VALL D LIVES may be assured at rates proportioned to the 


increase 

POLICIES are granted on the lives of persons in — —_ 
and f every age, and for any sum on one life from 50l. t i 

PR MIUMS may be paid yearly, half yearly, or —— ye ed 
ifa payment be ae! from apy cause, the Policy can be re 

thi uurteen MOD 
“Oe Seaa and Balance Sheets are at all ty open to the 
inspection of the Assured, or of Persons desirous 


sure. 
A copy of the last Report, with a Prospectus and *Porms of bya 


osal, can be obtained of any od _ Society’s Agents, or W' 


addressin 
forwarded free by ada sig CK ARD, Resident Secretar’. 
99, Great Russell- —— 4 Bloomsbury, Loudon. 
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a ____—_— 
CTIVE AGENTS WANTED BY THE 
WESTERN LIFE ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY 

society BStablished 1842, and presenting several important new 
of Assurance and Annuity to Assurers). Liberal remu- 

Lab given. Applications may be made to ArtHUR ScraTcHLey, 
a — of Treatises on Benefit Building Societies and Life 


J. W. PARKER, West Strand. 


PLAYING CARDS.—DE LA RUE & CO.'S 
P’; xEY, ponte | for the § cnypnne are now ready, and can 











ENT’ S PATENT CHRONOMETERS, 

He the CUCOR RE gone er 

7 Sie t e een e Jury of the 

er tat of 1851 the ONLY COUNCIL MEDAL phen in 

Horology to the English Exhibitors; alsoa Prize Medal for his 

Hero ariner’s Compass ; and has just received, by order of the 

Peniralty, a — price for the performance of his Chrono- 
meter at t the Royal ae seen in 1851 and 1852. of bis 

t an i 

ok JAW Watches an and Clocks. Ladies’ pm ney Gold Watches, eight 

guineas ; Gentlemen’s, ten guineas ; Youths’ Silver Watches, four 

guineas ; ; strong Lever Watches for Engineers and others, six 


guiness DENT, Watch and Clockmaker by appointment to the 

H.R.H. Prince Albert, and H.I.M. the ror of 

ia, 61, Strand, 33, ‘Gameanvianl and 34, — Exchange 

(clock-tower a. Large Church-Clock M 
2 


* 











ENNETT’S MODEL WATCH is a combi- 
nation of all the recent improvements for Performance, 
aste, and Economy, securing to the wearer the indispensable 
pF of Perfect ime. In ha itg went from 5 guineas; in 
Gold Cosee. ion 12 guineas.—JOH NNETT, Manufacturer 
to the ‘al Observatory, | anna Admiralty, an 
the Queen. 65, Cheapsi 


Sraint for STREET DOORS.—CHUBB'S 
ATENT LATCHES, with very small and neat bave.are 

> safe from the attempts of picklocks and false keys. They 

strong, not liable to get out of order, and the price so low 

= within the reach of all classes. Chubb’s Patent 

pie es and Boxes form a complete preservation for deeds, 

late, &c, from fire -— thieves. C. Chubb & Son, 57, St. 

Pra Churchyard, — 28, Lord-street, Liverpool ; 16, Mar- 
and Horsley Fields, Wolver ampton. 


RENCH “or SPANISH FRUITS. — Just 
ported.—Our large consignments of NEW FRUITS of 

the aul rauality consisting of Imperial Plums in every variety 
of handeoee , Bae ages, from 1a. 6d. > 308. each, the choicest bloom 
Muscatels, the finest Eleme Figs, Valencia and Sultana Raisins, 
Patras an han te Curran see € now on show at our warehouses. 
No. 8, King William-street, All goods sent carriage treo te by 
our own vans ae = 8, if wit eight miles ; and teas, coffees, 
and spices sent ca: e free part of England, if to the value 
of 408. or pwards, b by PHILLIPS y COMPANY, ‘Pea and Colo. 
nial Merchants, No. 8, King William-street, City, London. A 
General Price Current sent free by post on application. 


LATE,.—A. B. SAVORY & SONS, 14, 

Cornhill, London.—The best wrought SILVER SPOONS 

and FORKS, Fiddle Pattern, 7s. 4d. per ounce; Queen’s Pattern, 

7a. 6d.perounce. The following are the weights yecommended, but 

the articles may be had, lighter or heavier, at the same price per 
ounce :— 

FIDDLE PATTERN, | 

















QUEEN'S PATTERN. 


oz. 8.d. £. 8.d.| oz. 8. d. £.8.d. 
12Table Spoons 30 at? 411 06/12 eee ea 40at7615 00 
12 Dessert ditto 20 74 7 68/12 Dessert ditto 76976 
12 Table Forks 30 7411 00/12 Table Forks rr 7615 00 
12 Dessert ditto 20 74 7 68/12 Dessertditto25 7 6 9 76 
2Gravy Spoons10 74 3134, 2GravySpoons!12 7 6 4100 
1Soup Ladle ” Rs 4 3134) 1SoupLadle 12 7 6 4100 
4Sauce ditto 0 3184) 4S8auceditto 12 8 0 4160 
4 Salt Spoons (gilt strong) 00 4S8altSpoons(strong gilt) 2 20 
1Fish Slice . 2100| 1FishSlice .. .. 3 50 
12Tea Spoons “10° 710 : = 4,12TeaSpoons 14 8 0 5120 
1PairSugarTongs .. 50\ 1PairSugarTongs .. 1 50 


A Pamphlet, illustrated a wood engravings, and containing the 
weights and prices of the various articles required in family use, 
may be had on application, or will be sent, pote free, to any part of 
the British dominions.—A. B. SAVORY & SONS, Manufacturing 
Silversmiths, 14, Cornhill, London, opposite the Bank. 


NFANTS’ NEW FEEDING BOTTLES. 
From the Lancet :— We have Tt seen anything so beau- 
las the nursing bottles introduced b. r. Elam of Oxford- 
street.” They are oseptes t to milk, biscuits and all kinds of food, 
are the most_ perfect “ ificial mother » ever invented, have an 
elastic soft pr see very i and durable, which no infant will 
refuse, and whether for wean caning .Ie zeartn 7s hand, or occasional 
feeding, are nite unrivall IN ELAM, 196, Oxford- 
—78. 6d.; or sent oy post, caANT extra. Each stamped 

with my same and address. Beware of imitations. 


INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA, 
on sucellont Remedy for ane, Heartburn, Head: 
tr Fe ndigestion ; asa mild Aperient it isadmirabl adapted 
emales. and Children. DINK EFORD & 
Chemists, 172, Newt Bondetsost (General Agents ie tthe yo 
Horse Hair Gloves and Belts.) 


ETCALFE & COs NEW PATTERN 
TOOTH BRUSH & ty ETRATING HAIR BRUSHES. 

~The Tooth Brush has the important advantage of searching 
thoroughly into the divisions of the teeth, and is famous for the 
hairs not coming loose, 1a. An improved Clothes Brush, incapable 
dure us the finest nap. pneuatins Hair Brushes, with the 
- Bunblesched Russian bristles. Flesh Brushes of ‘improved 
—y— —— >. a me Brushes, which act in 


a Sp s of 
diet importations, Metcalfe. & Co. ne enable 











mean: 

e | f A, ine 8 to : Only at | Bi 

uxury of a Genuine Smyrna e. al 

METCALEE, BINGLEY 10.8 Sole’ Estabhishexent. 130 B, 
xford-street,” one door from . L A. " 

_ttntion Beware of the words “ From Metcalfe’s” adopted by 


wMETCALEE'S ALKALINE TOOTH POWDER, 2%. per box. 


Honlowaxs PILLS are an INFALLIBLE 
REMEDY for the use of COUGHS, COLDS and ASTH MAS. 
Sitter Sp many undeniable proofs of the effi of Hol- 
ioray Pills in the cures of diseases of the chest, arisi 
coughs, recent colds, wheezings, or shortness of weaths, that 
Persons, ba? yours or i," suffering from such complaints, 
recourse to these invaluable pills, as a fair 
will 7 their ptm Te wers. Many ms who 
Were scarcely able to draw their . and 8 tly ayy 
death’s door, have been completely cu by is 
toanshment < oT who have I their sufferings “sold 
pr jirnesesta, and at Professor Holloway’s Ta 244, 








ATH ERSTON & BROGDEN beg to 
AUTION the Pulte ainst the ELECTRO GOLD 
GuLAIES a folie, * INC GOLD, so extensively.put forth 
in the pean é jay,and to call attention to the genuine Gold Chains 
made from their own ingots, and sold by troy weight at its bullion, 
or realizable value, with the workmanship at wholesale manufac- 
turer’s prices. The gold nd at the price 
charged, the work hiy di ate the simplicity or intricacy 
of the pattern. 
An extensive assortment of.Jewellery of the first quality, all 
made at their Manufactory, Ry HENRIETTA-STREET, Co- 
VENT-GARDEN,. Established a.p. 1798. 


OHN MORTLOCK’S CHINA and EARTH- 
ENWARE postnEss is CARRIED ON in OXFORD- 
STREET only. The a es are the most extensive in London, 
and contain an ample assortment of every coprietie of pen 
of the first manufactures. A t variety of Dinner Services 
Four Guineas each.—250, Oxfard-street, near Hyde Park. 














No Charge for Stamping Note Paper and Envelopes with Crest, 
Initial, §c., at LOCK WOOD'S, 75, New Bond-street. 


ELF-SEALING ENVELOPES, 6d. per 100; 
Cream-laid ey Paper, 5 quires for 6d. ; ‘Large size ditto, 5 
Sealing ax, 14 sticks, — ls. Card Li 
n 100 best Cards 2s. 6d. Dress 
Ci Writing and Travelli ing Cases, Work — Baveiope Box Boxes 
Blott Books, Inkstand utlery, &c., at WILL 
WOOD'S, 75, New ag reet, near Oxford-street. eels 
for 308, sent carriage 


mAL s Son's EIDER DOWN QUILTS 
hree ne DUVER. the BORDERED QUILT, 
the PLAIN mOUILT ‘and the DUVET. The Bordered Quilt is in 


the usual form of bed qu ts, and is a most ey and luxurious 
article. The Plain Qui t ia ‘svaller, + is useful as an extra cover- 


ing on the bed, or as on the couch, 
The Duvet is a loose vee case Billed w ed with h sider Bown, as in general 


use on the Continent. 
sent free by post, on apeliepticn to Heat 
rt-roa 








of Prices and Sizes 
& Son’s Bedding Factory, 196, Tottenham-court- 


| ert E-ART MANUFACTURE.— E.xineton 

>. awe pectfully solicit the attention of * Nobility, 
Gentry. Ry and others interested in the advance- 
ment sth British Art-Manu facture, to their increasing Collections 
of Statuettes, Vases, &c. published exclusively by tom in Bronze, 
Gilver, aud Gold, from the Antique and select Works of Modern 


Also to their Artistic and Dyewative Plate, calculated for the 
Table, Sideboard, Library, Boudoir, & 
hese productions were N ccvances - the late Great Exhibition 
by an award of the ‘Council Medal,’ and may be obtained at either 
— ee REGENT: STREET 
MOORGATE-STREET, j LONDON. 
N ew HALL-STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
Tllustrated and E PP free of expense. 











AMPS of ALL SORTS and PATTERNS. — 
deseo as well as the choicest, Assortment in axistenes 
of Pal, SEIS AGNUM and_ other L. HINE, 
ARGAND, SOLAR, and MODBRATEUR LAMPS, with all the 
fateet Improvements, a d of the newest and most recherché 
terns, in eneie Be ian, and plain glass, or papier maché, 
at WILLIAM 8. BU RTON'S; and they are arranged in one large 
ae 80 that the patterns, ‘sizes, and sorts can be ins’ lage 


PALMER'S CAN DLES, 7d. a pound.—Palmer’s Patent Candles, 
all marked “* Pal 


Bi He or double wicks seesceeeeceseees 7d, per pound, 
Mid sao, three wicks .... ER, Pelitto. 





8, three or four wicks .... 8d. ditto, 
paelen Patent Camphine, in sealed cans, 48. 9d. per gallon. 


HE BEST. SHOW of IRON BEDSTEADS 
in the KINGDOM is WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S. He has 
added to his Show-rooms TWO VERY LARGE ONES, which are 
Sevoted | to the EXCLUSIVE SHOW of Iron and Brass Bedsteads 
and Children’s Cots (with appro; uprigte Bedding and Mattresses). 
Many of these are quite new, and all are marked in plain figures, 
at prices proportionate with. those that have tended to make this 


rta 
teads, fitted with dovetail joints and patent 
mental” from 16s. 6d. ; and Cots, from Que. each. Handsome ~~, 
mental Iron and Brass Bedsteads, in great variety, from 3. 58, 


— PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER. 
The REAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced 20 years ago 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON, when plated by the patent process of 
pan Elkington & Co., is beyond all comparison the very best 
article next to sterling silver that can be employed as such, either 
wostally or ommeaey. as by no possible test can it be "distin- 
guished from real silver. 


Threaded o: 
Fiddle Brenowick King’s 
Fete a —e Pp 


Tea 8 d ee 
ea POons, 1 per jozen . E 
pnd ” ‘ 


Dessert S ” 
Table Forks ° 
Table Spoons ° 
Tea and Coffee Sets, Wai iters, Gandlestic&s, he at sticetieate 
prices. All kinds of re-plating done by the patent process. 


CHEMICALLY PURE NICKEL NOT PLATED. 
Fiddle. Thread. Ringe 
Table Spoons and fein, Se ciee, per doz. - « 28a, 
Dessert ditto ea Gee... evccceces . « BR op ose. 
Teaditto ........ oc ce ncccccecocoece ue. -» Ma .. 12%, 


WILLIAM 8. BURTON nae TEN LARGE SHOW ROOMS 
(all communtenting oeeices of. the shop, devoted solely to the 
show of GEN HING IRON MONGERY (inelud: 

ig Cutlery, Nickel Sliver, "Viated and J Japanned Wares, Iro and 
Bedsteads), so arranged an d that p ; may 
easily and at once meme their fo 

Catalogues, with E: vings, sent ( (per, post) free. The money 
returned for every article not approv 

39, OXFORD-STREET (corner of Newman-street); Nos. 1 and, 
NEWMAN. STREET ; and 4and 5, PERRY’S-PLACE. 


ERVOUS, MIND, or HEAD SUFFERERS. 
—You re adv ised, if’ +o wish to be cured, to appl 
ban to the Rey Rev. Dr. WILLIS MOSELEY, who cured himse 
ears’ nervousness, and now offers from Be EY 
a ae > to cure or os ny 20,000 capepats, including 
noblemen, men, r ci knows not fifty 
uneured who ha have Tilewed his ae — peculiar treatment 


ves these complaints more certain bark ew A 
Pam phiet, = “NOVEL OBSERVATIONS ON ON NERVOUSNESS, 
il be franed franked to any if one 


stamp is sent to 18, Blooms- 

















EW and CHEERFUL REGISTER STOVE. 
~—In the construction of the BURTON Ves R STOVE, 
it was the first care of the inventor, we LLIAM 8. BURTON, to 
avail himself of the most valued of m: er oprovetneut 
art of heating, and mens, 80 to ‘nedite and alter the receptacle 
for the coals as at o to obtain the canplest and most 
combustion. After a Yor sae onies of experiments, he has, by sub- 
stitution = a a form of shell for the present clumsy and ill- 
r succeeded in producing a stove which for soft and 
brilliant light. as well as purity and quantity of heat, is far beyond 
his most sanguine expectations. whe for cleanliness and cheerful- 
ness it is utterly unapproachable. Price from 568. to 15. To beseen 
in use daily im his Show Rooms; where also are to be 


STOVES and 325 wEN DERE 
mes ore connate together. 


all A ifiring in pegeern, forming the la 
and at prices Droporticnate with, th ose thal 
is h t the most d 


, 1 ~y hea a5 mains 





A this pon A wake 
stoves, with bronzed ermements and = sets of bars, 2. 14s. to 
. = 108, ; dit atte with ormolu ornaments and two sets of bars, 5i. 108, 

to 121. 198.; bronzed fenders complete, with standards, from 78. % 
BL. ; steel fenders, from 2. 158. to 61. ; ditto, with rich ormolu orna- 
ments, from 2. 158. to 71.78. ; fire-irons, from 1s. 9d. the set to 
Sylvester and all other patent stoves, with radiating hearth-plates 
: and . = ranges, which he is enabled to sell at these very re- 

uced 


arges, 
Heme From me ene and extent of his purchases ; and 

ndly— Fro rchases being made exclusively for cash. 

wid AM s BUR! ON has TEN? LARGE 8HO pu de 

(all communicating), exclusive of the Shop, devoted solel 
Sor < ry, Nickel atbier: Fated ava I RON MONGERY (includ: 
ing Cutlery, e! aren, and Japann ares, Iron an: 
Brass Beds d d that Purch 


an may 
easily and at = “make tt their —-1— 


es with Engravings sen’ r ) free, The moi 
for every article not IT of. _ ~ 
an-street); Nos. 1 & 2, 








"OXFORDS TREET (corner of New 
NE OXF -STREET; and 4&4 5, PERRY'S I PLACE. 


ARON LIEBIG on PALE SLE 
If I wished to associate with any individual boowery wag 

marks on the alleged adulteration of bitter beer wens atte i is 
bos mee and nat in’ Aliso to have .—— odin og —" — 
which alone, and n r. A was engag n 
the Burton mode of aud ites re t eee 7 
not in Mr. Allsopp = thst | ey cao yo the 
instructions they 0 obtained at Burton. The admiration I expressed 
- this beverage in my ae aE. Mr. aren ® is advertised in such 





& manner as —1 that ay yee was — 
sively gentinet to Mr. Allsopp’s beer * this we ot the case 
remarks referred to that class of beer. JUSTUS LIEBIG.” 

Giessen, July 24. 

N.B. The Barons ori inal Letter is in the hands of Mr. Miller, 
at the Jerusal: ouse, Cornhill, where it may be seen by 


any one taking @ an My he in the matter. 





FOR THE PUBLIC GOOD. 


R. ROBERTS'S CELEBRATED OINT- 

MENT, called the“ POOR MAN’S FRIEND,” is ptentiy 
recommended to the public as an unfailing remedy for Lt 4 of 

every descri pe ee a certain cure for Ulcerated Sore of twenty 
ng; Cuts, Burns, Scalds, Bruises, Chilb ‘ains, Scor- 

utic Eruptions sand Pimples in t in re Face, Sore and Inflamed Eyes, 





Sore Heads, Sore B: Piles, Fistula, and Cancerous Humours; 
and is a specific for those afflicting eruptions that sometimes follow 
vaccination. Sold in ta 2m. ik and 2s. 9d. Also, his PILU 
ANTISCROPHU by more than forty years’ expe- 
rience to be without Ly — . ee best alterative medicines 
ever compounded for Purifying th ood and assisting nature in 
all her operations. Hence they are ‘oa in Scrofula, Scorbutie 


boxes, at ls. tds he 4a. 6d., Lis. Bold wholesale 
by the Proprietors, BEACH abd *RARNICOTT: at their Dispen- 
sary, rt, and by the London houses retail b y all res: 
able medicine venders in the ———e > knee 


cott’s, late Dr. Roberts, B 
and printed on = stamp affixed to each packag 


O YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 


neaon \- e_No medi. 
CS- e unless 
BHidpo is engraved 








WHISKERS, &. ?—Miss ge GRAHAM, Haxp- 
court, Ho_pory, Loox, will sen: cond. Boe ost- free on a Feceipt fof owenty- 
four e-stamps, her celebra OuUK (elegantly 


ae for three wo €. oa for Bepeoteane the 
Hair in Baldness, from whatever cause: preventing the hair fall- 
ing off, strengthening weak hair, and checking greyn &c. It 
is also guaranteed to produce - “T_& moustaches, &c. in three 
or four perks. with the utmost certainty.—“ My r has become 
thicker and darker by using your Nioukrene.”—Mr. Merry, Eton. 
“My hair now curs beautifully, and looks very elosay.” — Mise 
Main. “I have now @ full pair of Hutton. 


NDIGESTION, g CONSTIPATION, NER- 
nagar :  eeALee- RESTORING 

Poop t o INVALIDS ro INFA 

THE REVALENTA pnaneee FOOD, 

the only natural, pleasant, and effectual remedy (without medi- 
cine, p' , incony enience, or expense, as it saves fifty times its 
cost in other remedies) for nervous, stomachic, intestinal, liverand 
bilious complaints, however deeply rooted, dyspepsia (indigestion), 
habitual constipation, diarrhea, acidity. heartburn, flatulency, 
ruptior ¢ a skin, rheuma- 


whiskers.”—Major 











tism, gout, dropsy, sickness at the st , at 
and under a all other circumstances, debility in n the aged as well 
as infants, fits, spasms, cramps, paralysis, &c. 
A few out of 50,000 Cures :— an 
Cure No. 71, of dyspepsia : from the Right Hon. the Lord Stua 
ie Decies :—* I have derived considerable benefit from your Reva- 
lenta ‘Arabica Food,and consider it due to yourselves and the pub- 
lic to authorize the publication of these lines.—Stuart de Decies. 
re, No, 49,832 :—“ Fifty years’ 3’ indescribable agony from dys- 
So eee asthm h, cons' on, 
sickness at the shomach, anal’ and vomit have been remov: 
b As} me "s excellent food.”— Maria Jolly, Wortham Ling, near 


nates ma Srmtneee Ta Pecven, ete 
and = no 43% ul food in s. i Ge mg r 
Heeves, Fool At y Bhuhen Teron ja, Nervousness, debility, 
Te - the apa ote eee ee 
Geena et Slane Hy. 
a Agents :—Fortnum, Mason & Co., 188, Piccadilly, 

veyors | ai. Her Majesty the mmeaaile See Hedges & Butler, 135, Ragent- - 


eked packed for all climates, 
oy pies 121b. 228. ; 


es spa Barry & Go. London. 
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MR. BOGUE'S LIST OF NEW ILLUSTRATED WORKS FOR 1853, 








THE KEEPSAKE FOR 1853. 


Edited by MISS POWER. With Contributions by the most popular Writers of the day. The Plates engraved under the superintendence of Mr. Frepzricx Hara, 
Price 21s. elegantly bound. 


Il. 


THE COURT ALBUM; 
Or, BOOK OF BEAUTY FOR 1853. 


A Series of Twelve Portraits of the Female Aristocracy, from Drawings by the best Artists. With Biographical and Historical Memoirs. 
In a handsome binding, 21s. ; Coloured Plates, 42s. 


Ill, 


HYPERION: A ROMANCE. 


By H. W. LONGFELLOW. 


Dlustrated with upwards of Seventy Engravings on Wood, from Drawings made by Binxet Foster during a recent tour through Germany, Switzerland, Salzburg, and the Tyrol, 
undertaken for the express purpose of illustrating this Work. 


Crown 8yo. 21s. cloth; 30s. antique morocco. 


*,* This, the first Mustrated Edition of Longfellow’s celebrated Romance, comes before the public with some claim on its attention. Independently of the beauty of the Mlus- 
trations, it furnishes the first example of a lengthened journey being expressly undertaken to depict from Nature all the varied scenes amid which a writer of fiction has laid the 
incidents of his story. And when it is considered that a tour of between two and three thousand miles—out and home—had to be performed for this purpose, and that every local 
Mlustration contained in the volume was sketched on the spot, and is a perfectly faithful representation of the place described or mentioned, the book cannot fail to be regarded with 
some little additional interest, if with no higher feelings of satisfaction. 

The volume is uniform in every respect with the Illustrated Edition of Longfellow’s Poems, Octavo. 


Iv. 


LONGFELLOW’S POEMS. 


Including ‘ EVANGELINE,’ ‘ VOICES of the NIGHT,’ ‘SEASIDE and FIRESIDE,’ &c. &c. Ilustrated with upwards of One Hundred Engravings on Wood, from Designs by 
Jane E. BENHAM, BinkeT Foster, &c. 


Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 21s. cloth; 30s. morocco. . 
Also, separately, 
EVANGELINE: a Tale of Acadie. 10s. 6d. cloth; 16s. morocco. 
VOICES of the NIGHT; and Other Poems. 15s. cloth; 21s. morocco. 


CHRISTMAS WITH THE POETS. 


A Collection of Songs, Carols, and Descriptive Verses, relating to the Festival of Christmas. Embellished with Fifty tinted Illustrations, by Birket Fosten, and with Initial 
Letters and other Ornaments. 


New Edition. Richly bound, 25s.; or in morocco, 35s. 
¥,* This extremely beautiful volume was shown by the Trustees of the British Museum to their visitors during the Exhibition of 1851, as a triumph of typographic and pictorial Art. 


VI. 


THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 


By JOHN BUNYAN. Illustrated with upwards of Three Hundred Engravings on Wood, from Designs by W11t1Am Harvey ; with a fine Portrait of the Author, and a Memoir of 
his Life, written expressly for this Edition, by Dr. CHEEver. 


8vo. cloth, 12s.; morocco, 17s. 


Vil. 


THE HEROINES OF SHAKSPEARE. 


Forty-five Portraits of the principal Female Characters. Engraved in the most highly-finished manner, from Drawings by the first Artists, under the direction of Mr. Cuantes Hazara. 
8vo. handsomely bound in morocco, 42s. ; Coloured Plates, 73s. 6d. 


VItl. 


THE COMIC ALMANACK FOR 1853. 


With a large Coloured Frontispiece, and other Illustrations, by GEorGe CRUIKSHANK. 
Price 2s. 6d. 


ILLUSTRATED CLASSICS. 


MILTON’S POETICAL WORKS. | THOMSON’S SEASONS and CASTLE of INDOLENCE. 
‘With Illustrations by W. Harvey, and Essay by James MonTGOMERY. Iltustrated by Samvug, WiLuIaMs, With an Essay by ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. 
2 vols. 24s. cloth; 34s. morocco. 12s. cloth ; 17s. merocco. 


COWPER’S POEMS. | BEATTIE and COLLINS’S POEMS. 








Hilustrated by Jonn Gitpert. With an Essay by Rev. Tomas Dats. With Illustrations by Joux ABsoLon, and Biographical and Critical Essays hy THOMAS 
2 vols, 24s. cloth; 34s. morocco. MILLER. 125. cloth; 17s. morocco. 





DAVID BOGUE, FLeet-strret. 


Printed by Jauxs Hotes, of No.4, New Ormond-street, in the county of Middlesex, printer, at his office No. 4, Took’s-court, Chan: -lane, in the parish of St. Andrew. in the said county; ot 
published by Joun Francis, of No. 14, We m-street North, in the said county. Publisher, at No. 14 in Wellington-street aforesaid ; and sold by all Booksellers and Newsyenders,—Agents * 
Scotian, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ;—for Ixevanp, Mr. John Robertson, Dublin.—Saturday, November 13, 1952, 
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